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THE  LAND  OF  DARKNESJi. 


'  [The  following  narrative  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Little  Pilgiira’s 
experiences  in  the  spiritual  world, 
though  it  is  not  her  personal  story,  but 
is  drawn  from  the  Archives  of  which,  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  universal  history 
of  mankind,  she  was  informed.] 

I  FOUND  myself  standing  on  my  feet, 
with  the  tingling  sensation  of  having 
come  down  rapidly  upon  the  ground 
from  a  height.  There  was  a  similar 
feeling  in  my  head,  as  of  the  whirl¬ 
ing  and  sickening  sensation  of  passing 
downward  through  the  air,  like  the  de¬ 
scription  Dante  gives  of  his  descent 
upon  Geryon.  My  mind,  curiously 
enough,  was  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
think  of  that,  or  at  least  to  allow  swift 
passage  for  the  recollection  through  my 
thoughts.  All  the  aching  of  wonder, 
doubt,  and  fear  which  1  had  been  con¬ 
scious  of  a  little  while  before  was  gone. 
There  was  no  distinct  interval  between 
the  one  condition  and  the  other,  nor  in 
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my  fall  (as  I  supposed  it  must  have 
been)  had  I  any  consciousness  of  change. 
There  was  the  whirling  of  the  air,  resist¬ 
ing  my  passage,  yet  giving  way  under 
me  in  giddy  circles,  and  then  the  sharp 
shock  of  once  more  feeling  under  my 
feet  something  solid,  which  struck  yet 
sustained.  After  a  little  while  the  gid¬ 
diness  above  and  the  tingling  below 
passed  away,  and  I  felt  able  to  look 
about  me  and  discern  where  I  was.  But 
not  all  at  once  :  the  things  immediately 
about  me  impressed  me  first — then  the 
general  aspect  of  the  new  place. 

First  of  all  the  light,  which  was  lurid, 
as  if  a  thunderstorm  were  coming  on. 
I  looked  up  involuntarily  to  see  if  it  had 
begun  to  rain  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  though  what  I  saw  above  me 
was  a  lowering  canopy  of  cloud,  dark, 
threatening,  with  a  faint  reddish  tint 
diffused  upon  the  vaporous  darkness. 
It  was,  however,  quite  sufficiently  clear 
to  see  everything,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  see.  1  was  in  a  street  of  what 
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seemed  a  great  and  very  populous  place. 
There  were  shops  on  either  side,  full 
apparently  of  all  sorts  of  costly  wares. 
There  was  a  continual  current  of  pas¬ 
sengers  up  and  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  way,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
carriages  of  every  description,  humble 
and  splendid.  The  noise  was  great  and 
ceaseless,  the  traffic  continual.  Some 
of  the  shops  were  most  brilliantly  lighted, 
attracting  one’s  eyes  in  the  sombre  light 
outside,  which,  however,  had  just 
enough  of  day  in  it  to  make  these  spots 
of  illumination  look  sickly  ;  most  of  the 
places  thus  distinguished  were  appar¬ 
ently  bright  with  the  electric  or  some 
other  scientific  light  ;  and  delicate  ma¬ 
chines  of  every  description,  brought  to 
the  greatest  frerfection,  were  in  some 
windows,  as  were  also  many  fine  pro¬ 
ductions  of  art,  but  mingled  with  the 
gaudiest  and  coarsest  in  a  way  which 
struck  me  with  astonishment.  I  was 
also  much  surprised  by  the  fact  that  the 
traffic,  which  was  never  stilled  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  reg¬ 
ulation  Some  carriages  dashed  along, 
upsetting  the  smaller  vehicles  in  their 
way,  without  the  least  restraint  or  order, 
either,  as  it  seemed,  from  their  own 
good  sense,  or  from  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  place.  When  an  accident 
happened,  there  was  a  great  shouting, 
and  sometimes  a  furious  encounter — but 
nobody  seemed  to  interfere.  This  was 
the  first  impression  made  upon  me. 
The  passengers  on  the  pavement  were 
equally  regardless.  I  was  myself  pushed 
out  of  the  way,  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
another,  hustled  when  I  paused  for  a 
moment,  trodden  upon  and  driven 
about.  I  retreated  soon  to  the  doorway 
of  a  shop,  from  whence  with  a  little 
more  safety  I  could  see  what  was  going 
on.  The  noise  made  my  head  ring. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  hear 
myself  think.  If  this  were  to  go  on  for¬ 
ever,  1  said  to  myself,  1  should  soon  go 
mad. 

“  Oh  no,"  said  some  one  behind  me, 

not  at  all  ;  you  will  get  used  to  it  ; 
you  will  be  glad  of  it.  One  does  not 
want  to  hear  one’s  thoughts  ;  most  of 
them  are  not  worth  hearing.” 

I  turned  round  and  saw  it  was  the 
master  of  the  shop,  who  had  come  to 
the  door  on  seeing  me.  He  had  the 
usual  smile  of  a  man  who  hoped  to  sell 


his  wares  ;  but  to  my  horror  and  aston¬ 
ishment,  by  some  process  which  I  could 
not  understand,  I  saw  that  he  was  say¬ 
ing  to  himself,  ‘‘  What  a  d - d  fool  ! 

here’s  another  of  those  cursed  wretches, 

d - him  !’’  all  with  the  same  smile. 

I  started  back,  and  answered  him  as 
hotly,  "  What  do  you  mean- by  calling 

me  a  d - d  fool? — fool  >ouiself,  and 

all  the  rest  of  it.  Is  this  the  way  you 
receive  strangers  here  ?” 

"  Yes,”  he  said,  with  the  same  smile, 
”  this  is  the  way  ;  and  I  only  describe 
you  as  you  are,  as  you  will  soon  see. 
Will  )ou  walk  in  and  look  over  my 
shop  ?  Perhaps  you  will  find  something 
to  suit  you  if  you  are  just  setting  up,  as 
I  suppose.” 

I  looked  at  him  closely,  but  this  time 
I  could  not  see  that  he  was  saying  any¬ 
thing  beyond  what  was  expressed  by 
his  lips,  and  1  followed  him  in^p  the 
shop,  principally  because  it  was  quieter 
than  the  street,  and  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying — for  what  should  I  buy 
in  a  strange  place  where  1  had  no  settled 
habitation,  and  which  probably  1  was 
only  passing  through  ’ 

”  1  will  look  at  your  things,”  I  said, 
in  a  way  which  1  believe  I  had,  of  per¬ 
haps  undue  pretension.  1  had  never 
been  over-rich,  or  of  very  elevated 
station  ;  but  1  was  believed  by  my 
friends  (or  enemies)  to  have  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  mjself  out  something  more 
important  than  I  was.  ”  I  will  look  at 
your  things,  and  possibly  1  may  find 
something  that  may  suit  me  ;  but  with 
all  the  ateliers  of  Paris  and  London  to 
draw  from,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  in  a  place  like  this - ” 

Here  1  stopped  to  draw  my  breath, 
with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  ;  for  I 
was  unwilling  to  let  him  see  that  1  did 
not  know  where  I  was. 

”  A  place  like  this,"  said  the  shop¬ 
keeper,  with  a  little  laugh  which  seemed 
to  me  full  of  mockery,  ”  will  supply  you 
better,  you  will  find,  than — any  other 
place.  At  least  you  will  find  it  the  only 
place  practicable,”  he  added.  ”  I  per¬ 
ceive  you  area  stranger  here.” 

”  Well — I  may  allow  myself  to  be  so 
— more  or  less.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
form  much  acquaintance  with — the 
place  :  what—  do  you  call  the  place  ? — 
its  formal  name,  1  mean,"  I  said,  with 
a  great  desire  to  keep  up  the  air  of  su- 
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perior  information.  Except  for  the  first 
moment  I  had  not  experienced  that 
strange  power  of  looking  into  the  man 
below  the  surface  which  had  frightened 
me.  N ow  there  occurred  another  gleam 
of  insight,  which  gave  me  once  more  a 
sensation  of  alarm.  I  seemed  to  see  a 
light  of  hatred  and  contempt  below  his 
smile,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  taken  in  by  the  air  which  I  as* 
sumed. 

“  The  name  of  the  place,”  he  said, 

”  is  not  a  pretty  one.  I  hear  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  come  to  my  shop  say  that  it  is 
not  to  be  named  to  ears  polite  ;  and  I 
am  sure  your  ears  are  very  polite.”  He 
said  this  with  the  most  offensive  laugh, 
and  1  turned  upon  him  and  answered 
him,  without  mincing  matters,  with  a 
plainness  of  speech  which  startled  my¬ 
self,  but  did  not  seem  to  move  him,  for 
he  only  laughed  again.  ”  Are  you  not 
afraid,”  I  said,  ”  that  I  will  leave  your 
shop  and  never  enter  it  more  ?” 

‘  Oh,  it  helps  to  pass  the  time,”  he 
said  ;  and  without  any  further  comment 
began  to  show  me  very  elaborate  and 
fine  articles  of  furniture.  1  had  always 
been  attracted  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
had  longed  to  buy  such  articles  for  my 
house  when  I  had  one,  but  never  had  it 
in  my  power.  Now  I  had  no  house, 
nor  any  means  of  paying  so  far  as  I 
knew,  but  I  felt  quite  at  my  ease  about 
buying,  and  inquired  into  the  prices 
with  the  greatest  composure. 

”  They  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  I 
want.  1  will  take  these,  I  think  ;  but 
you  must  set  them  aside  for  me,  for  I 
do  not  at  the  present  moment  exactly 
know - ” 

“You  mean  you  have  got  no  rooms 
to  put  them  in,”  said  the  master  of  the 
shop.  ”  You  must  get  a  house  directly,* 
that’s  all.  If  you’re  only  up  to  it,  it  is 
easy  enough.  Look  about  until  you 
find  something  you  like,  and  then — take 
possession.” 

“  Take  possession” — I  was  so  much 
surprised  that  I  stared  at  him  with  min¬ 
gled  indignation  and  surprise — ”  of 
what  belongs  to  another  man  ?”  I  said. 

I  was  not  conscious  of  anything  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  my  look.  I  was  indignant, 
which  is  not  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
there  is  any  absurdity  ;  but  the  shop¬ 
keeper  suddenly  burst  into  a  storm  of 
laughter.  He  laughed  till  he  seemed 


almost  to  fall  into  convulsions,  with  a 
harsh  mirth  which  reminded  me  of  the 
old  image  of  the  crackling  of  thorns, 
and  had  neither  amusement  nor  warmth 
in  it  ;  and  presently  this  was  echoed  all 
around,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  grinning 
faces  full  of  derision,  bent  upon  me 
from  every  side,  from  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  and 
from  the  depths  of  the  shop  behind — 
faces  with  pens  behind  their  ears,  faces 
in  workmen’s  caps,  all  distended  from 
ear  to  ear,  with  a  sneer  and  a  mock  and 
a  rage  of  laughter  which  nearly  sent  me 
mad.  I  hurled  I  don’t  know  what  im¬ 
precations  at  them  as  I  rushed  out,  stop¬ 
ping  my  ears  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and 
mortification.  My  mind  was  so  dis¬ 
tracted  by  this  occurrence  that  I  rushed 
without  knowing  it  upon  some  one  who 
was  passing,  and  threw  him  down  with 
the  violence  of  my  exit  ;  upon  which  1 
was  set  on  by  a  party  of  half  a  dozen 
ruffians,  apparently  his  companions,  who 
would,  I  thought,  kill  me,  but  who  only 
flung  me,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  if  every  bone  in  my  body  had 
been  broken,  down  on  the  pavement — 
when  they  went  away,  laughing  too. 

1  picked  myself  up  from  the  edge  of 
the  causeway,  aching  and  sore  from 
head  to  foot,  scarcely  able  to  move,  yet 
conscious  that  if  I  did  not  get  myself 
out  of  the  way  one  or  other  of  the  vehi¬ 
cles  which  were  dashing  along  would  run 
over  me.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  miserable  sensations,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  with  which  1  dragged 
myself  across  the  crowded  pavement, 
not  without  curses  and  even  kicks  from 
the  passers-by  ;  and,  avoiding  the  shop 
from  which  I  still  heard  those  shrieks 
of  devilish  laughter,  gathered  myself  up 
in  the  shelter  of  a  little  projection  of  a 
wall,  where  I  was  for  the  moment  safe. 
The  pain  which  I  felt  was  as  nothing  to 
the  sense  of  humiliation,  the  mortifica¬ 
tion,  the  rage  with  which  I  was  pos¬ 
sessed.  There  is  nothing  in  existence 
more  dreadful  than  rage  which  is  impo¬ 
tent,  which  cannot  punish  or  avenge, 
which  has  to  restrain  itself  and  put  up 
with  insults  showered  upon  it.  1  had 
never  known  before  what  that  helpless, 
hideous  exasperation  was  ;  and  1  was 
humiliated  beyond  description,  brought 
down — I,  whose  inclination  it  was  to 
make  more  of  myself  than  was  justifiable 
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— to  the  aspect  of  a  miserable  ruffian  shelter  I  could  find  within  so  short  a 

beaten  in  a  brawl,  soiled,  covered  with  time  of  my  arrival.  I  who -  It  was 

mud  and  dust,  my  clothes  torn,  my  face  horrible,  shameful,  humiliating;  and 
bruised  and  disfigured  :  all  this  within  yet  the  suffering  in  his  wretched  face 
half  an  hour  or  thereabout  of  my  arrival  was  so  evident  that  1  could  not  but  feel 
in  a  strange  place  where  nobody  knew  a  pang  of  pity  too.  “  I  have  nowhere 
me  or  could  do  me  justice  !  I  keot  to  go,”  I  said.  “  I  am — a  stranger.  I 
looking  out  feverishly  for  some  one  with  have  been  badly  used,  and  nobody  seems 
an  air  of  authority  to  whom  I  could  ap*  to  care.” 

peal.  Sooner  or  later  somebody  must  “  No,”  he  said  ;  ”  nobody  cares — 

go  by,  who,  seeing  me  in  such  a  plight,  don't  you  look  for  that.  Why  should 

must  inquire  how  it  came  about,  must  they  ?  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
help  me  and  vindicate  me.  I  sat  there  sorry  for  me  !  What  a  joke  !”  he  mur- 
for  1  cannot  tell  how  long,  expecting  mured  to  himself — “what  a  joke! 
every  moment  that,  were  it  but  a  police-  Sorry  for  some  one  else  !  What  a  fool 

man,  somebody  would  notice  and  help  the  fellow  must  be  !” 

me.  But  no  one  came.  Crowds  seemed  “  You  look,”  I  said,  ‘‘  as  if  you  were 
t)  sweep  by  without  a  pause — all  hurry-  suffering  horribly;  and  you  say  you 
ing,  restless  :  some  with  anxious  faces,  have  come  here  for  years.” 
as  if  any  delay  would  be  mortal ;  some  ”  Suffering  !  I  should  think  I  was,” 
in  noisy  groups  intercepting  the  passage  said  the  sick  man  ;  ”  but  what  is  that 
of  the  others.  Sometimes  one  would  to  you  ?  Yes;  I’ve  been  here  for  years 
piuse  to  point  me  out  to  his  comrades,  — oh,  years  ! — that  means  nothing, — for 
with  a  shout  of  derision  at  my  miserable  longer  than  can  be  counted  Suffering 
plight;  or  if  by  a  change  of  posture  I  is  not  the  word — it's  torture — it's  agony, 
got  outside  the  protection  of  my  wall.  But  who  cares  ?  Take  your  leg  out  of 
would  kick  me  back  with  a  coarse  in-  my  way.” 

junction  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  No  I  drew  myself  out  of  his  way  from  a 
one  was  sorry  for  me — not  a  look  of  sort  of  habit,  though  against  my  will, 
compassion,  not  a  word  of  inquiry  was  and  asked,  from  habit  too,  ”  Are  you 
wasted  upon  me  ;  no  representative  of  never  any  better  than  now  ?” 
authority  appeared.  I  saw  a  dozen  He  looked  at  me  more  closely,  and 
quarrels  while  I  lay  there,  cries  of  the  an  air  of  astonishment  came  over  his 
weak,  and  triumphant  shouts  of  the  face.  ”  What  d’ye  want  here,”  he  said, 
strong  ;  but  that  was  all.  ”  pityinR  &  man  !  That's  something 

I  was  drawn  after  a  while  from  the  new  here.  No;  I’m  not  always  so  bad, 
fierce  and  burning  sense  of  my  own  if  you  want  to  know.  I  get  better,  and 
grievances  by  a  querulous  voice  quite  then  I  go  and  do  what  makes  me  bad 
close  to  me.  ”  This  is  my  corner,”  it  again,  and  that’s  how  it  will  go  on  ;  and 
said.  ”  I've  sat  here  for  years,  and  I  I  choose  it  to  be  so,  and  you  needn’t 
have  a  right  to  it.  And  here  you  come,  bring  any  of  your  d— — d  pity  here.” 
you  big  ruffian,  because  you  know  I  “I  may  ask,  at  least,  why  aren’t  you 
haven’t  got  the  strength  to  push  you  looked  after  ?  Why  don’t  you  get  into 
away.”  'some  hospital  ?”  I  said. 

“Who  are  you?”  I  said,  turning  ”  Hospital  !”  cried  the  sick  man,  and 
round  horror-stricken  ;  for  close  beside  then  he  too  burst  out  into  that  furious 
me  was  a  miserable  man,  apparently  in  laugh,  the  most  awful  sound  I  ever  had 
the  last  stage  of  disease.  He  was  pale  heard.  Some  of  the  passers-by  stopped 
as  death,  yet  eaten  up  with  sores.  His  to  hear  what  the  joke  was,  and  sur- 
body  was  agitated  by  a  nervous  trem-  rounded  me  with  once  more  a  circle  of 
bling.  He  seemed  to  shuffle  along  on  mockers.  ”  Hospitals  !  perhaps  you 
hands  and  feet,  as  though  the  ordinary  would  like  a  whole  Red  Cross  Society, 
mjde  of  locomotion  was  impossible  to  with  ambulances  and  all  arranged  ?” 
him,  and  yet  was  in  possession  of  all  his  cried  one.  ”  Or  the  Misericordia  f' 
limbs.  Pain  was  written  in  his  face.  I  shouted  another.  I  sprang  up  to  my 
drew  away  to  leave  him  room,  with  min-  feet,  crying,  “  Why  not  ?”  with  an  im- 
gled  pity  and  horror  that  this  poor  pulse  of  rage  which  gave  me  strength, 
wretch  should  be  the  partner  of  the  only  Was  I  never  to  meet  with  anything  but 
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this  fiendish  laughter  ?  “  There’s  some 

authority,  I  suppose,”  I  cried  in  my 
fury.  ”  It  is  not  the  rabble  that  is  the 
only  master  here,  I  hope.”  But  nobody 
took  the  least  trouble  to  hear  what  I 
had  to  say  for  myself.  The  last  speaker 
struck  me  on  the  mouth,  and  called  me 
an  accursed  fool  for  talking  of  what  1 
did  not  understand  ;  and  finally  they  all 
swept  on  and  passed  away. 

1  had  been,  as  I  thought,  severely  in* 
jured  when  I  dragged  myself  into  that 
corner  to  save  myself  from  the  crowd  ; 
but  I  sprang  up  now  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  me.  My  wounds  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  my  bruises  were  gone.  I 
was,  as  1  had  been  when  I  dropped, 
giddy  and  amazed,  upon  the  same  pave¬ 
ment,  how  long — an  hour  ? — before  ? 
It  might  have  been  an  hour,  it  might 
have  been  a  year,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
light  was  the  same  as  ever,  the  thunder¬ 
ous  atmosphere  unchanged.  Day,  if  it 
was  day,  had  made  no  progress  ;  night, 
if  it  was  evening,  had  come  no  nearer  : 
all  was  the  same. 

As  I  went  on  again  presently,  with  a 
vexed  and  angry  spirit,  regarding  on 
every  side  around  me  the  endless  surg¬ 
ing  of  the  crowd,  and  feeling  a  loneli¬ 
ness,  a  sense  of  total  abandonment  and 
solitude,  which  I  cannot  describe,  there 
came  up  to  me  a  man  of  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearance.  That  he  was  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance,  of  great  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation,  could  not  be  doubted.  He  was 
very  pale,  and  of  a  worn  but  command¬ 
ing  aspect.  The  lines  of  his  face  were 
deeply  drawn,  his  eyes  were  sunk  under 
high  arched  brows,  from  which  they 
looked  out  as  from  caves,  full  of  a  fiery 
impatient  light.  His  thin  lips  were 
never  quite  without  a  smile  ;  but  it  was 
not  a  smile  in  which  any  pleasure  was. 
He  walked  slowly,  not  hurrying,  like 
most  of  the  passengers.  He  had  a  re¬ 
flective  look,  as  if  pondering  many 
things.  He  came  up  to  me  suddenly, 
without  introduction  or  preliminary,  and 
took  me  by  the  arm.  ”  What  object  had 
you  jn  talking  of  these  antiquated  insti¬ 
tutions  ?”  he  said. 

And  I  saw  in  his  mind  the  gleam  of 
the  thought,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
first  with  all,  that  I  was  a  fool,  and  that 
it  was  the  natural  thing  to  wish  me 
harm, — just  as  in  the  earth  above  it  was 
the  natural  thing,  professed  at  least,  to 


wish  well — to  say.  Good-morning,  good- 
day,  by  habit  and  without  thought.  In 
this  strange  country  the  stranger  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  curse,  and  it  woke  an  an¬ 
swer  not  unlike  the  hasty  “  Curse  you, 
then,  also  !”  which  seemed  to  come 
without  any  will  of  mine  through  my 
mind.  But  this  provoked  only  a  smile 
from  my  new  friend.  He  took  no  no¬ 
tice.  He  was  disposed  to  examine  me 
— to  find  some  amusement  perhaps — 
how  could  I  tell  ? — in  what  I  might  say. 

“  What  antiquated  things  ?” 

“  Are  you  still  so  slow  of  understand¬ 
ing  ?  What  were  they  ?  hospitals  :  the 
pretences  of  a  world  that  can  still  de¬ 
ceive  itself.  Did  you  expect  to  find 
them  here  ?’  ’ 

”  1  expected  to  find — how  should  I 
know  ?”  I  said,  bewildered — “  some 
shelter  for  a  poor  wretch  where  he  could 
be  cared  for — not  to  be  left  there  to  die 
in  the  street.  Expected  !  I  never 
thought.  I  took  it  for  granted - ” 

”  To  die  in  the  street !”  he  cried, 
with  a  smile,  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “  You’ll  learn  better  by  and  by. 
And  if  he  did  die  in  the  street,  what 
then  ?  What  is  that  to  you  ?’’ 

”  To  me  !”  I  turned  and  looked  at 
him  amazed  ;  but  he  had  somehow  shut 
his  soul,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  but 
the  deep  eyes  in  their  caves,  and  the 
smile  upon  the  close  shut  mouth.  “  No 
more  to  me  thin  to  any  one.  I  only 
spoke  for  humanity ’s  sake,  as — a  fellow- 
creature.” 

My  new  acquaintance  gave  way  to  a 
silent  laugh  within  himself,  which  was 
not  so  offensive  as  the  loud  laugh  of  the 
crowd,  but  yet  was  more  exasperating 
than  words  can  say.  ”  You  think  that 
matters  ?  But  it  does  not  hurt  you  that 
he  should  be  in  pain.  It  would  do  you 
no  good  if  he  were  to  get  well.  Why 
should  you  trouble  yourself  one  way  or 

the  other  ?  Let  him  die — if  he  can - 

That  makes  no  difference  to  you  or 
me.” 

”  I  must  be  dull  indeed,”  I  cried, — 
”  slow  of  understanding,  as  you  say. 
This  is  going  back  to  the  ideas  of  times 
beyond  knowledge — before  Christianitv 

- ”  As  soon  as  I  had  said  this  I  felt 

somehow — I  could  not  tell  how — as  if 
my  voice  jarred,  as  if  something  false 
and  unnatural  was  in  what  I  said.  Mv 
companion  gave  iny  arm  a  twist  as  if 
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with  a  shock  of  surprise,  then  laughed  parted  from  me,  waving  his  hand,  with 
in  his  inward  way  again.  his  everlasting  horrible  smile. 

"  We  don’t  think  much  of  that  here  ;  “  Good-by  !'  ’  I  said  to  myself,  “  good- 

nor  of  your  modern  pretences  in  general,  by — why  should  it  be  treating  me  badly 

The  only  thing  that  touches  you  and  to  say  good-by - ” 

me  is  what  hurts  or  helps  ourselves.  I  was  startled  by  a  buffet  on  the 
To  be  sure,  it  all  comes  to  the  same  mouth.  “  Take  that  !”  cried  some 
thing — for  I  suppose  it  annoys  you  to  one,  “  to  teach  you  how  to  wish  the 
see  that  wretch  writhing  ;  it  hurts  your  worst  of  tortures  to  people  who  have 
more  delicate,  highly  cultivated  con-  done  you  no  harm.  ” 
sciousness.”  “  What  have  I  said  ?  I  meant  no 

“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  con-  harm.  I  repeated  only  what  is  the  com- 
sciousness,"  1  cried,  angrily  ;  “  it  is  a  mcnest  civility,  the  merest  good  man- 
shame  to  let  a  fellow-creature  suffer  if  ners." 

we  can  prevent  it.”  “You  wished,”  said  the  man  who 

“  Why  shouldn’t  he  suffer?”  said  my  had  struck  me, — “  I  won't  repeat  the 
companion.  We  passed  as  he  spoke  words  :  to  me,  for  it  was  I  only  that 
some  other  squalid  wretched  creatures  heard  them,  the  awful  company  that 
shuffling  among  the  crowd,  whom  he  hurts  most—  that  sets  everything  before 
kicked  with  his  foot,  calling  forth  a  yell  us,  both  past  and  to  come,  and  cuts  like 
of  pain  and  curses.  This  he  regarded  a  sword  and  burns  like  fire.  I’ll  say  it 
with  a  supreme  contemptuous  calm  to  vourself,  and  see  how  it  feels.  God 
which  stupefied  me.  Nor  did  any  of  be  with  you  !  There  !  it  is  said,  and 
the  passers-by  show  the  slightest  inclina-  we  all  must  bear  it,  thanks,  you  fool  and 
tion  to  take  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  accursed,  to  you.’’ 

They  laughed,  or  shouted  out  a  gibe.  And  then  there  came  a  pause  over  all 
or,  what  was  still  more  wonderful,  went  the  place — an  awful  stillness — hundreds 
on  with  a  complete  unaffected  indiffer-  of  men  and  women  standing  clutching 
ence,  as  if  all  (his  was  natural.  I  tried  with  desperate  movements  at  their 
to  disengage  my  arm  in  horror  and  dis-  hearts  as  if  to  tear  them  out,  moving 
may,  but  he  held  me  fast,  with  a  press-  their  heads  as  if  to  dash  them  against 
ure  that  hurt  me.  “  That’s  the  ques-  the  wall,  wringing  their  hands,  with  a 
tion,’’ he  said.  “What  have  we  to  do  look  upon  all  their  convulsed  faces 
with  it  ?  Your  fictitious  consciousness  which  I  can  never  forget.  They  all 
makes  it  painful  to  you.  To  me,  on  turned  to  me,  cursing  me,  with  those 
the  contrary,  who  take  the  view  of  na-  horrible  eyes  of  anguish.  And  every- 
tnre,  it  is  a  pleasurable  feeling.  It  en-  thing  was  still— the  noise  all  stopped  for 
hances  the  amount  of  ease,  whatever  a  moment— the  air  all  silent,  with  a  si- 
that  may  be,  which  I  enjoy.  I  am  in  lence  that  could  be  felt.  And  then  sud- 
no  pain.  That  brute  -who  is” — and  he  denly  out  of  the  crowd  there  came  a 
flicked  with  a  stick  he  carried  the  un-  great  piercing  cry  ;  and  everything  be- 
covered  wound  of  a  wretch  upon  the  gan  again  exactly  as  before, 
roadside — “  makes  me  more  satisfied  While  this  pause  occurred,  and  while 
with  my  condition.  Ah  !  you  think  it  I  stood  wondering,  bewildered,  under- 
is  I  who  am  the  brute  ^  You  will  standing  nothing,  there  came  over  me  a 
change  your  mind  by  and  by.”  darkness,  a  blackness,  a  sense  of  misery 

“  Never  !”  I  cried,  wrenching  my  such  as  never  in  all  my  life,  though  I 
arm  from  his  with  an  effort,  “  if  I  have  known  troubles  enough,  I  had  felt 
should  live  a  hundred  years.’’  before.  All  that  had  happened  to  me 

“  A  hundred  years — a  drop  in  the  throughout  my  existence  seemed  to  rise 
bucket  !”  he  said,  with  his  silent  laugh,  pale  and  terrible  in  a  hundred  scenes 
“  You  will  live  forever,  and  you  will  before  me,  all  momentary,  intense,  as  if 
come  to  my  view  ;  and  we  shall  meet  in  each  was  the  present  moment.  And  in 
the  course  of  ages,  from  time  to  time,  each  of  these  scenes  I  saw  what  I  had 
to  compare  notes.  I  would  say  good-  never  seen  before.  I  saw  where  I  had 
by  after  the  old  fashion,  but  you  are  taken  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right 
but  newly  arrived,  and  I  will  not  treat  step — in  what  wantonness,  with  what 
you  so  badly  as  that.”  With  which  he  selNwill  it  had  been  done  ;  how  God 
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(I  shuddered  at  the  name)  had  spoken 
and  called  me,  and  even  entreated,  and 
I  had  withstood  and  refused.  All  the 
evil  I  had  done  came  back,  and  spread 
itself  out  before  my  eyes  ;  and  I  loathed 
it,  yet  knew  that  1  had  chosen  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  with  me  forever.  1 
saw  it  all  in  the  twinkling;  of  an  eye,  in 
a  moment,  while  1  stood  there,  and  all 
men  with  me,  in  the  horror  of  awful 
thought.  T'hen  it  ceased  as  it  had 
come,  instantaneously,  and  the  noise 
and  the  laughter,  and  the  quarrels  and 
cries,  and  ail  the  commotion  of  this  new 
bewildering  place,  in  a  moment  began 
again.  I  had  seen  no  one  while  this 
strange  paroxysm  lasted.  When  it  dis¬ 
appeared,  1  came  to  myself  emerging  as 
from  a  dream,  and  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  man  whose  words,  not  careless 
like  mine,  had  brought  it  upon  us.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  his  were  surrounded  by 
curves  and  lines  of  anguish  which  were 
terrible  to  see. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh, 
which  was  forced  and  harsh,  ”  how  do 
you  like  it  ?  that  is  what  happens  when 
-  If  it  came  often,  who  could  en¬ 
dure  it  ?"  He  was  not  like  the  rest. 
There  was  no  sneer  upon  his  face,  no 
gibe  at  my  simplicity.  Even  now,  when 
all  had  recovered,  he  was  still  quivering 
with  something  that  looked  like  a  nobler 
pain.  His  face  was  very  grave,  the  lines 
deeply  drawn  in  it,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
seeking  no  amusement  or  distraction, 
nor  to  take  any  part  in  the  noise  and 
tumult  which  was  going  on  around- 

“  Do  you  know  what  that  cry  meant  ?” 
he  said.  “  Did  you  hear  that  cry  ?  It 
was  some  one  who  saw — even  here  once 
in  a  long  time,  they  say,  it  can  be 
seen - ” 

“  What  can  be  seen  ?*' 

He  shook  his  head,  looking  at  me 
with  a  meaning  which  I  could  not  inter¬ 
pret.  It  was  beyond  the  range  of  my 
thoughts.  I  came  to  know  after,  or  I 
never  could  have  made  this  record.  But 
on  that  subject  he  said  no  more.  He 
turned  the  way  I  was  going,  though  it 
mattered  nothing  what  way  I  went,  for 
all  were  the  same  to  me.  ”  You  are 
one  of  the  new-comers  ?”  he  said  ;  ”  you 
have  not  been  long  here - ” 

“  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  ”  what  you  mean 
by  here.  Where  are  we  ?  How  can  one 
tell  who  has  fallen — he  knows  not 


whence  or  where  ?  What  is  this  place  ? 
f  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  hate  it  already, 
though  I  know  not  what  it  is." 

He  shook  his  head  once  more.  “  You 
will  hate  it  more  and  more,”  he  said  ; 

"  but  of  these  dreadful  streets  you  will 

never  be  free,  unless - ”  And  here 

he  stopped  again. 

“  Unless— what  ?  If  it  is  possible,  I 
will  be  free  of  them,  and  that  before 
long.” 

He  smiled  at  me  faintly,  as  we  smile 
at  children,  but  not  with  derision. 

”  How  shall  you  do  that  ?  Between 
this  miserable  world  and  all  others  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  It  is  full  of  all  the 
bitterness  and  tears  that  come  from  all 
the  universe  These  drop  from  them, 
but  stagnate  here.  We,  you  perceive, 
have  no  tears,  not  even  at  moments 
- "  Then,  ”  You  will  soon  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  all  this,”  he  said.  ”  You 
will  fall  into  the  way.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  able  to  amuse  yourself,  to  make  it 
passable.  Many  do.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  things  to  be  seen  here.  If 
you  are  curious,  come  with  me  and  I 
will  show  you.  Or  work — there  is  even 
work.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is 

impossible — or  if  not  impossible - ” 

.And  here  he  paused  again,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  dark  clouds  and  lurid 
sky  overhead.  “  The  man  who  gave 
that  cry!  if  I  could  but  find  him— he 
must  have  seen - ” 

”  What  could  he  see  ?”  I  asked.  But  I 

there  rose  in  my  mind  something  like  | 

contempt.  A  visionary  I  who  could 
not  speak  plainly,  who  broke  off  into 
mysterious  inferences,  and  appeared  to 
know  more  than  he  would  say.  It 
seemed  foolish  to  waste  time  when  evi¬ 
dently  there  was  still  so  much  to  see,  in 
the  company  of  such  a  man.  And  I  be¬ 
gan  already  to  feel  more  at  home. 

There  was  something  in  that  moment  of 

anguish  which  had  wrought  a  strange  ■ 

familiarity  in  me  with  my  surroundings.  | 

It  was  so  great  a  relief  to  return  out  of  ■ 

the  misery  of  that  sharp  and  horrible 

self-realization,  to  what  had  come  to  be, 

in  comparison,  easy  and  well  known.  I 

had  no  desire  to  go  back  and  grope 

among  the  mysteries  and  anguish  so 

suddenly  revealed.  I  was  glad  to  be 

free  from  them,  to  be  left  to  myself,  to 

get  a  little  pleasure  perhaps  like  the  , 
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others.  White  these  thoughts  passed  flickering  between  the  dark  solid  out- 
through  my  mind,  I  had  gone  on  with*  lines  ;  and  across  the  waste  open  coun- 
out  any  active  impulse  of  my  own,  as  try  which  lay  between  the  two  cities, 
everybody  else  did  ;  and  my  latest  com-  there  came  a  distant  hum  like  the  sound 
panion  had  disappeared.  He  saw,  no  of  the  sea,  which  was  in  reality  the  roar 
doubt,  without  any  need  for  words,  of  that  other  multitude.  The  country 
what  my  feelings  were.  And  1  pro-  between  showed  no  greenness  or  beauty  ; 
ceeded  on  my  way.  I  felt  better  as  I  it  lay  dark  under  the  dark  overhanging 
got  more  accustomed  to  the  place,  or  sky.  Here  and  there  seemed  a  cluster 
perhaps  it  was  the  sensation  of  relief  of  giant  trees  scathed  as  if  by  lightning, 
after  that  moment  of  indescribable  pain,  their  bare  boughs  standing  up  as  high 
As  for  the  sights  in  the  streets,  I  began  as  the  distant  towers,  their  trunks  like 
to  grow  used  to  them.  The  wretched  black  columns  without  foliage  ;  open- 
creatures  who  strolled  or  sat  about  with  ings  here  and  there,  with  glimmering 
signs  of  sickness  or  wounds  upon  them  lights,  looked  like  the  mouths  of  mines  : 
disgusted  me  only,  they  no  longer  called  but  of  passengers  there  were  scarcely 
forth  my  pity.  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  any.  A  figure  here  and  there  flew  along 
of  my  silly  questions  about  the  hospital,  as  if  pursued,  imperfectly  seen,  a  shadow 
All  the  same,  it  would  have  been  a  good  only  a  little  darker  than  the  space  about, 
thing  to  have  had  some  receptacle  for  And  in  contrast  with  the  sound  of  the 
them,  into  which  they  might  have  been  city,  here  was  no  sound  at  all,  except 
driven  out  of  the  way.  I  felt  an  incli-  the  low  roar  on  either  side,  and  a  vague 
nation  to  push  them  aside  as  I  saw  other  cry  or  two  from  the  Ofrenings  of  the 
people  do,  but  was  a  little  ashamed  of  mine — a  scene  all  drawn  in  darkness,  in 
that  impulse  too  ;  and  so  I  went  on.  variations  of  gloom,  deriving  scarcely 
There  seemed  no  quiet  streets,  so  far  as  any  light  at  all  from  the  red  and  gloomy 
I  could  make  out,  in  the  place.  Some  burning  of  that  distant  evening  sky. 
were  smaller,  meaner,  with  a  different  A  faint  curiosity  to  go  forward,  to  see 
kind  of  passengers,  but  the  same  hub-  what  the  mines  were,  perhaps  to  get  a 
bub  and  unresting  movement  every-  share  in  what  was  brought  up  from 
where.  I  saw  no  signs  of  melancholy  them,  crossed  my  mind.  But  I  was 
or  seriousness  ;  active  pain,  violence,  afraid  of  the  dark,  of  the  wild  unin¬ 
brutality,  the  continual  shock  of  quar-  habited  savage  look  of  the  landscape  : 
rels  and  blows  :  but  no  pensive  faces  though  when  I  thought  of  it,  there 
about,  no  sorrowfulness,  nor  the  kind  seemed  no  reason  why  a  narrow  stretch 
of  trouble  which  brings  thought.  Every-  of  country  between  two  great  towns 
body  was  fully  occupied,  pushing  on  as  should  be  alarming.  But  the  impression 
if  in  a  race,  pausing  for  nothing.  was  strong  and  above  reason.  I  turned 

The  glitter  of  the  lights,  the  shouts,  back  to  the  street  in  which  1  had  first 
and  sounds  of  continual  going,  the  end-  alighted,  and  which  seemed  to  end  in  a 
less  whirl  of  passers-by,  confused  and  great  square  full  of  people.  In  the  mid- 
tired  me  after  a  while.  I  went  as  far  die  there  was  a  stage  erected,  from 
out  as  I  could  go  to  what  seemed  the  which  some  one  was  delivering  an  ora- 
outskirts  of  the  place,  where  I  could  by  tion  or  address  of  some  sort.  He  stood 
glimpses  perceive  a  low  horizon  all  lurid  beside  a  long  table,  upon  which  lay 
and  glowing,  which  seemed  to  sweep  something  which  I  could  not  clearly  dis- 
round  and  round.  Against  it  in  the  dis-  tinguish,  except  that  it  seemed  alive  and 
tance  stood  up  the  outline,  black  against  moved,  or  rather  writhed  with  convul- 
that  red  glow,  of  other  towers  and  house-  sive  twitchings,  as  if  trying  to  get  free 
tops,  so  many  and  great  that  there  was  of  the  bonds  which  confined  it.  Round 
evidently  another  town  between  us  and  the  stage  in  front  were  a  number  of  seats 
the  sunset,  if  sunset  it  was.  I  have  seen  occupied  by  listeners,  many  of  whom 
a  western  sky  like  it  when  there  were  were  women,  whose  interest  seemed  to 
storms  about,  and  all  the  colors  of  the  be  very  great,  some  of  them  being  fur- 
sky  were  heightened  and  darkened  by  nished  with  note-books  ;  while  a  great 
angry  influences.  The  distant  town  unsettled  crowd  coming  and  going, 
rose  against  it,  cutting  the  firmament  so  drifted  round — many,  arrested  for  a 
that  it  might  have  been  tongues  of  flame  time  as  they  passed,  proceeding  on  their 
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way  when  the  interest  flagged,  as  is  usual 
to  such  open-air  assemblies.  I  followed 
two  of  those  who  pushed  their  way  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  stage,  and 
who  were  strong,  big  men,  more  fitted 
to  elbow  the  crowd  aside  than  I,  after 
my  rough  treatment  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  agitation  I  had  passed  through, 
could  be.  1  was  glad,  besides,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  explanation  which  one 
was  giving  to  the  other.  “  It’s  always 
fun  to  see  this  fellow  demonstrate,”  he 
said,  ”  and  the  subject  to-day’s  a  cap¬ 
ital  one.  Let’s  get  well  forward,  and 
see  all  that’s  going  on.” 

“  Which  subject  do  you  mean  ?”  said 
the  other  ;  ”  the  theme  or  the  .exam¬ 
ple  ?”  And  they  both  laughed,  though 
1  did  not  seize  the  point  of  the  wit. 

”  Well,  both,”  said  the  first  s(>eaker  ; 
”  the  theme  is  nerves  :  and  as  a  lesson 
in  construction  and  the  calculation  of 
possibilities,  it’s  fine.  He’s  very  clever 
at  that.  He  shows  how  they  are  all 
strung  to  give  as  much  pain  and  do  as 
much  harm  as  can  be  ;  and  yet  how 
well  it’s  all  managed,  don’t  you  know, 
to  look  the  reverse.  As  for  the  exam¬ 
ple,  he’s  a  capital  one — all  nerves  to¬ 
gether,  lying,  if  you  like,  past  on  the 
surface,  ready  for  the  knife. 

”  If  they’re  on  the  surface  I  can’t  see 
where  the  fun  is,”  said  the  other. 

”  Metaphorically  speaking  :  of  course 
they  are  just  where  other  people’s  nerves 
are  ;  but  he’s  what  you  call  a  highly  or¬ 
ganized  nervous  specimen.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  fun.  Hush  !  he  is  just 
going  to  begin.” 

”  The  arrangement  of  these  threads 
of  being,”  said  the  lecturer,  evidently 
resuming  after  a  pause,  ”  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  brain  the  most  instantaneous 
messages  of  pain  or  pleasure,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  skilful  and  clever.  I  need  not  say 
to  the  audience  before  me,  enlightened 
as  it  is  by  experiences  of  the  most 
striking  kind,  that  the  messages  are  less 
of  pleasure  than  of  pain.  They  report 
to  the  brain  the  stroke  of  injury  far 
more  often  than  the  thrill  of  pleasure  : 
though  sometimes  that  too,  no  doubt, 
or  life  could  scarcely  be  maintained. 
The  powers  that  be  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  mingle  a  little  sweet  of  pleasur¬ 
able  sensation,  else  our  miserable  race 
would  certainly  have  found  some  means 
of  procuring  annihilation.  I  do  not  for 


a  moment  pretend  to  say  that  the  pleas¬ 
ure  is  sufficient  to  offer  a  just  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  other.  None  of  my 
hearers  will,  I  hope,  accuse  me  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  in  a 
previous  condition  I  asserted  somewhat 
strongly  that  this  was  the  case.  But  ex¬ 
perience  has  enlightened  us  on  that 
point.  Our  circumstances  are  now  un¬ 
derstood  by  us  ail,  in  a  manner  impos¬ 
sible  while  we  were  still  in  a  condition 
of  incompleteness.  We  ate  all  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  no  compensation. 
The  pride  of  the  position,  of  bearing 
everything  rather  than  give  in,  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  submission  we  do  not  feel,  of  pre¬ 
serving  our  own  will  and  individuality 
to  all  eternity,  is  the  only  compensation. 

1  am  satisfied  with  it,  for  my  part.” 

The  orator  made  a  pause,  holding  his 
head  high,  and  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  applause.  The  two  men  be¬ 
fore  me  cheered  vociferously.  ”  That 
is  the  right  way  to  look  at  it,”  one  of 
them  said.  My  eyes  were  upon  them, 
with  no  particular  motive,  and  I  could 
not  help  starting,  as  1  saw  suddenly  un¬ 
derneath  their  applause  and  laughter  a 
snarl  of  cursing,  which  was  the  real  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  thoughts.  1  felt  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  same  way  to  curse  the 
speaker,  though  I  knew  no  reason  why. 

He  went  on  a  little  further,  explain¬ 
ing  what  he  meant  to  do  ;  and  then 
turning  round,  approached  the  table. 
An  assistant,  who  was  waiting,  uncov¬ 
ered  it  quickly.  The  audience  stirred 
with  quickened  interest,  and  I  with  con¬ 
sternation  made  a  step  forward,  crying 
out  with  horror.  The  object  on  the 
table,  writhing,  twitching,  to  get  free, 
but  bound  down  by  every  limb,  was  a 
living  man.  The  lecturer  went  forward 
calmly,  taking  his  instruments  from 
their  case  with  perfect  composure  and 
coolness.  ”  Now,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said  :  and  inserted  the  knife 
in  the  flesh,  making  a  long  clear  cut  in 
the  bound  arm.  I  shrieked  out,  unable 
to  restrain  myself.  The  sight  of  the 
deliberate  wound,  the  blood,  the  cry  of 
agony  that  came  from  the  victim,  the 
calmness  of  all  the  lookers-on,  filled  me 
with  horror  and  rage  indescribable.  I 
felt  myself  clear  the  crowd  away  with  a 
rush,  and  spring  on  the  platform,  I 
could  not  tell  how.  “You  devil  !”  I 
cried,  ”  let  the  man  go.  Where  is  the 
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police  ? — where  is  a  magistrate  ? — let  the 
man  go  this  moment  !  fiends  in  human 
shape  !  I’ll  have  you  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice  !”  I  heard  myself  shouting  wildly, 
as  I  flung  myself  upon  the  wretched 
sufferer,  interposing  between  him  and 
the  knife.  It  was  something  like  this 
that  I  said.  My  horror  and  rage  were 
delirious,  and  carried  me  beyond  all  at¬ 
tempt  at  control. 

Through  it  all  I  heard  a  shout  of 
laughter  rising  from  everybody  round. 
The  lecturer  laughed,  the  audience 
roared  with  that  sound  of  horrible 
mockery  which  had  driven  me  out  of 
myself  in  my  first  experience.  Alt  kinds 
of  mocking  cries  sounded  around  me. 
“  Let  him  a  little  blood  to  calm  him 
down.”  “  Let  the  fool  have  a  taste  of 
it  himself,  doctor.”  Last  of  alt  came  a 
voice  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer  whom  I  was  trying  to  shield — 
”  Take  him  instead  ;  curse  him  !  take 
him  instead.”  I  was  bending  over  the 
man  with  my  arms  outstretched,  pro¬ 
tecting  him,  when  he  gave  vent  to  this 
cry.  And  I  heard  immediately  behind 
me  a  shout  of  assent,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  two  strong  young  men 
with  whom  I  had  been  standing,  and  the 
sound  of  a  rush  to  sieze  me.  I  looked 
round,  half  mad  with  terror  and  rage  ; 
a  second  more  and  I  should  have  been 
strapped  on  the  table  too.  I  made  one 
wild  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
and  struggling  among  the  arms  stretch¬ 
ed  out  to  catch  me,  amid  the  roar  of 
the  laughter  and  cries — fled — fled  wildly, 
I  knew  not  whither,  in  panic  and  rage 
and  horror,  which  no  words  could  de¬ 
scribe.  Terror  winged  my  feet.  I 
flew,  thinking  as  little  of  whom  I  met, 
or  knocked  down,  or  trod  upon  in  my 
way,  as  the  others  did  at  whom  I  had 
wondered  a  little  while  ago. 

No  distinct  impression  of  this  head¬ 
long  course  remains  in  my  mind,  save 
the  sensation  of  mad  fear  such  as  I  had 
never  felt  before.  1  came  to  myself  on 
the  edge  of  the  dark  valley  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  town.  All  my  pursuers 
had  dropped  off  before  that  time,  and  I 
have  the  recollection  of  flinging  myself 
upon  the  ground  on  my  face  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  1 
must  have  lain  there  undisturbed  for 
some  time.  A  few  steps  came  and  went, 
passing  me  ;  but  no  one  took  any  notice. 


and  the  absence  of  the  noise  and  crowd¬ 
ing  gave  me  a  momentary  respite.  But 
in  my  heat  and  fever  I  got  no  relief  of 
coolness  from  the  contact  of  the  soil.  I 
might  have  flung  myself  upon  a  bed  of 
hot  ashes,  so  much  was  it  unlike  the 
dewy  cool  earth  which  I  expected,  upon 
which  one  can  always  throw  one’s  self 
with  a  sensation  of  repose.  Presently 
the  uneasiness  of  it  made  me  struggle  up 
again  and  look  around  me.  I  was  safe  : 
at  leash  the  cries  of  the  pursuers  had 
died  away,  the  laughter  which  made  my 
blood  boil  offended  my  ears  no  more. 
The  noise  of  the  city  was  behind  me, 
softened  into  an  indefinite  roar  by  dis¬ 
tance,  and  before  me  stretched  out  the 
dreary  landscape  in  which  there  seemed 
no  features  of  attraction.  Now  that  I 
was  nearer  to  it,  I  found  it  not  so  un¬ 
peopled  as  I  thought.  At  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  me  was  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  mines,  from  which  came  an  indica¬ 
tion  Of  subterranean  lights  :  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  flying  figures  which  I 
had  taken  for  travellers  between  one 
city  and  another,  were  in  reality  way¬ 
farers  endeavoring  to  keep  clear  of  what 
seemed  a  sort  of  press-gang  at  the  open¬ 
ings.  One  of  them,  unable  to  stop  him¬ 
self  in  his  flight,  adopted  the  same  ex¬ 
pedient  as  myself,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  close  to  me  when  he  had  got 
beyond  the  range  of  pursuit.  It  was 
curious  that  we  should  meet  there,  he 
flying  from  a  danger  which  I  was  about 
to  face,  and, ready  to  encounter  that 
from  which  I  had  fled.  I  waited  for  a 
few  minutes  till  he  had  recovered  his 
breath,  and  then  :  ”  What  are  you  run¬ 
ning  from  ?”  I  said  ;  ”  is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  there  ?”  The  man  looked  up  at  me 
with  the  same  continual  question  in  his 
eyes — Who  is  this  fool  ? 

“  Danger  !”  he  said.  ”  Are  you  so 
new  here,  or  such  a  cursed  idiot,  as  not 
to  know  the  danger  of  the  mines  ?  You 
are  going  across  yourself,  I  suppose, 
and  then  you’ll  see.” 

”  But  tell  me,”  I  said  ;  ”  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  of  use  to  you  afterward,  if 
you  will  tell  me  yours  now.” 

”  Of  use  !”  he  cried  staring  ;  "  who 
cares  ?  Find  out  for  yourself.  If  they 
get  hold  of  you,  you  will  soon  under¬ 
stand.” 

I  no  longer  took  this  for  rudeness, 
but  answered  in  his  own  way,  cursing 
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him  too  for  a  fool.  “  If  I  ask  a  warn¬ 
ing  I  can  give  one  ;  as  for  kindness,”  I 
said,  “  I  was  not  looking  for  that.” 

At  this  he  laughed,  indeed  we  laughed 
together — there  seemed  something  ridic¬ 
ulous  in  the  thought :  and  presently  he 
told  me,  for  the  mere  relief  of  talking, 
that  round  each  of  these  pit-mouths 
there  was  a  band  to  entrap  every  passer¬ 
by  who  allowed  himself  to  be  caught, 
and  send  him  down  below  to  work  in 
the  mine.  ”  Once  there,  there  is  no 
telling  when  you  may  get  free,”  he  said  ; 
”  one  time  or  other  most  people  have  a 
taste  of  it.  You  don’t  know  what  hard 
labor  is  if  you  have  never  been  there. 

I  had  a  spell  once.  There  is  neither 
air  nor  light,  your  blood  boils  in  your 
veins  from  the  fervent  heat,  you  are 
never  allowed  to  rest.  You  are  put  in 
every  kind  of  contortion  to  get  at  it, 
your  limbs  twisted,  and  your  muscles 
strained.” 

”  For  what  ?”  I  said. 

“  For  gold  !”  he  cried  with  a  flash  in 
his  eyes — ”  gold  !  there  it  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble  ;  however  hard  you  may  work  there 
is  always  more,  and  more  !” 

”  And  to  whom  does  all  that  belong  ?” 
1  said. 

”  To  whoever  is  strong  enough  to  get 
hold  and  keep  possession — sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another.  The  only 
thing  you  are  sure  of  is  that  it  will  never 
be  you.” 

Why  not  I  as  well  as  another  ?  was 
the  thought  that  went  through  my  mind, 
and  my  new  companion  spied  it  with  a 
shriek  of  derision. 

”  It  is  not  for  you  nor  your  kind,”  he 
cried.  ”  How  do  you  think  you  could 
force  other  people  to  serve  you  f  Can 
you  terrify  them  or  hurt  them,  or  give 
them  anything  ?  You  have  not  learnt 
yet  who  are  the  masters  here.” 

This  troubled  me,  for  it  was  true. 
”  1  had  begun  to  think,”  I  said,  ”  that 
there  was  no  authority  at  all — for  every 
man  seems  to  do  as  he  pleast-s  :  you 
ride  over  one,  and  knock  another  down  ; 
or  you  seize  a  living  man  and  cut  him 
to  pieces” — I  shuddered  as  I  thought 
of  it — ”  and  there  is  nobody  to  inter¬ 
fere.” 

“  Who  should  interfere  ?”  he  said. 
”  Why  shouldn’t  every  man  amuse  him¬ 
self  as  he  can  ?  But  yet  for  all  that 
we've  got  our  masters,”  he  cried,  with 


a  scowl,  waving  his  clinched  fist  in  the 
direction  of  the  mines  ;  ”  you’ll  And  it 
out  when  you  get  there.” 

It  was  a  long  time  after  this  before  I 
ventured  to  move— for  here  it  seemed  to 
me  that  for  the  moment  I  was  safe — out¬ 
side  the  city,  yet  not  within  reach  of  the 
dangers  of  that  intermediate  space  which 
grew  clearer  before  me  as  my  eyes  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  lurid  threaten¬ 
ing  afternoon  light.  One  after  another 
the  fugitives  came  flying  past  me, — 
people  who  had  escaped  from  the  armed 
bands  whom  1  could  now  see  on  the 
watch  near  the  pit’s  mouth.  I  could 
see,  too,  the  tactics  of  these  bands — 
how  they  retired,  veiling  the  lights  and 
the  opening,  when  a  greater  number 
than  usual  of  travellers  appeared  on  the 
way,  and  then  suddenly  widening  out, 
throwing  out  flanking  lines,  surrounded 
and  drew  in  the  unwary.  I  could  even 
hear  the  cries  with  which  their  victims 
disappeared  over  the  opening  which 
seemed  to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  By  and  by  there  came  flying 
toward  me  a  wretch  more  dreadful  in 
aspect  than  any  I  had  seen.  His  scanty 
clothes  seemed  singed  and  burnt  into 
rags  ;  his  hair,  which  hung  about  his 
face  unkempt  and  uncared  for,  had  the 
same  singed  aspect  ;  his  skin  was  brown 
and  baked.  I  got  up  as  he  approached, 
and  caught  him  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  without  heeding  his  struggles 
to  get  on.  “  Don’t  you  see,”  he  cried 
with  a  gasp,  ”  they  may  get  me  again.” 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  escaped 
out  of  the  mines  ;  but  what  was  it  to 
me  whether  they  caught  him  again  or 
not  ?  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  had 
been  caught,  and  what  he  had  been  set 
to  do,  and  how  he  had  escaped.  Why 
should  I  hesitate  to  use  my  superior 
strength  when  no  one  else  did  ?  I  kept 
watch  over  him  that  he  should  not  get 
away. 

’’You  have  been  in  the  mines?”  I 
said. 

”  Let  me  go  !”  he  cried  ;  ”  do  you 
need  to  ask  ?”  and  he  cursed  me  as  he 
struggled,  with  the  most  terrible  impre¬ 
cations.  ”  They  may  get  me  yet.  Let 
me  go  !” 

”  Not  till  you  tell  me,”  I  cried. 
”  Tell  me  and  I’ll  protect  you.  If  they 
come  near  I’ll  let  you  go.  Who  are 
they,  man  ?  1  must  know.” 
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He  struggled  up  from  the  ground, 
clearing  his  hot  eyes  from  the  ashes  that 
were  in  them,  and  putting  aside  his 
singed  hair.  He  gave  me  a  glance  of 
hatred  and  impotent  resistance  (for  I 
was  stronger  than  he),  and  then  cast  a 
wild  terrified  look  back.  The  skir¬ 
mishers  did  not  seem  to  remark  that  any¬ 
body  had  escaped,  and  he  became  grad¬ 
ually  a  little  more  composed.  “  Who 
are  they  !”  he  said  hoarsely  ;  “  they’re 
cursed  wretches  like  you  and  me  :  and 
there  are  as  many  bands  of  them  as 
there  are  mines  on  the  road  :  and  you’d 
better  turn  back  and  stay  where  you 
are.  You  are  safe  here.” 

”  I  will  not  turn  back,”  I  said. 

”  I  know  well  enough  :  you  can’t. 
You’ve  got  to  go  the  round  like  the 
rest,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  was 
like  a  sound  uttered  by  a  wild  animal 
rather  than  a  human  voice.  The  man 
was  in  my  power,  and  I  struck  him, 
miserable  as  he  was.  It  seemed  a  relief 
thus  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  fury  in 
my  mind.  “  It’s  a  lie,”  I  said  ;  “  I  go 
because  I  please.  Why  shouldn’t  I 
gather  a  band  of  my  own  if  I  please, 
and  fight  those  brutes,  not  fly  from  them 
like  you  ?” 

He  chuckled  and  laughed  below  his 
breath,  struggling  and  cursing  and  cry¬ 
ing  out,  as  I  struck  him  again,  ”  You 
gather  a  band  !  What  could  you  offer 
them  ? — where  would  you  find  them  ? 
Are  you  better  than  the  rest  of  us  ? 
Are  you  not  a  man  like  the  rest  ?  Strike 
me  you  can,  for  I’m  down.  But  make 
yourself  a  master  and  a  chief — you  !” 

”  Why  not  I  ?”  I  shouted  again,  wild 
with  rage  and  the  sense  that  I  had  no 
power  over  him,  save  to  hurt  him. 
That  passion  made  my  hands  tremble  : 
he  slipped  from  me  in  a  moment, 
bounded  from  the  ground  like  a  ball, 
and  with  a  yell  of  derision  escaped,  and 
plunged  into  the  streets  and  the  clamor 
of  the  city  from  which  I  had  just  flown. 
I  felt  myself  ra'ge  after  him,  shaking  my 
fists  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  passion  of  impotence  that  was  in 
me,  but  no  power  of  restraining  it ;  and 
there  was  not  one. of  the  fugitives  who 
passed,  however  desperate  he  might  be, 
who  did  not  make  a  mock  at  me  as  he 
darted  by.  The  laughing-stock  of  all 
those  miserable  objects,  the  sport  of 
fate,  afraid  to  go  forward,  unable  to  go 


back,  with  a  fire  in  my  veins  urging  me 
on  !  But  presently  I  grew  a  little 
calmer  out  of  mere  exhaustion,  which 
was  all  the  relief  that  was  possible  to 
me.  And  by  and  by,  collecting  all  my 
faculties,  and  impelled  by  this  impulse, 
which  I  seemed  unable  to  resist,  I  got 
up  and  went  cautiously  on. 

Fear  can  act  in  two  wa>s  :  it  paralyzes 
and  it  renders  cunning.  At  this  moment 
I  found  it  inspire  me.  I  made  my  plans 
before  I  started,  how  to  steal  along  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  the  blighted  brushwood 
which  broke  the  line  of  the  valley  here 
and  there.  I  set  out  only  after  long 
thought,  seizing  the  moment  when  the 
vaguely  perceived  band  were  scouring 
in  the  other  direction  intercepting  the 
travellers.  Thus,  with  many  pauses,  I 
got  near  to  the  pit’s  mouth  in  safety. 
But  my  curiosity  was  as  great  as,  almost 
greater  than,  my  terror.  I  had  kept  far 
from  the  road,  dragging  myself  some¬ 
times  on  hands  and  feet  over  broken 
ground,  tearing  my  clothes  and  my  flesh 
upon  the  thorns  ;  and  on  that  further 
side  all  seemed  so  silent  and  so  dark  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  some  disused  ma¬ 
chinery,  behind  which  the  glare  of  the 
fire  from  below  blazed  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  opening,  that  I  could  not 
crawl  along  in  the  darkness,  and  pass, 
which  would  have  been  the  safe  way  ; 
but  with  a  breathless  hot  desire  to  see 
and  know,  dragged  myself  to  the  very 
edge  to  look  down.  Though  I  was  in 
the  shadow,  my  eyes  were  nearly  put 
out  by  the  glare  on  which  1  gazed.  It 
was  not  fire  ;  it  was  the  lurid  glow  of 
the  gold,  glowing  like  flame,  at  which 
countless  miners  were  working.  They 
were  all  about  like  flies,  some  on  their 
knees,  some  bent  double  as  they  stooped 
over  their  work,  some  lying  cramped 
upon  shelves  and  ledges.  The  sight  was 
wonderful,  and  terrible  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  workmen  seemed  to  con¬ 
sume  away  with  the  heat  and  the  glow, 
even  in  the  few  minutes  I  gazed.  Their 
eyes  shrank  into  their  heads,  their  faces 
blackened.  I  could  see  some  trying  to 
secrete  morsels  of  the  glowing  metal, 
which  burned  whatever  it  touched,  and 
some  who  were  being  searched  by  the 
superiors  of  the  mines,  and  some  who 
were  punishing  the  offenders,  fixing 
them  up  against  the  blazing  wall  of  gold. 
The  fear  went  out  of  my  mind,  so  much 
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absorbed  was  I  in  this  sight.  I  gazed, 
seeing  further  and  further  every  mo¬ 
ment,  into  crevices  and  seams  of  the 
glowing  metal,  always  with  more  and 
more  slaves  at  work,  and  the  entire 
pantomime  of  labor  and  theft,  and 
search  and  punishment,  going  on  and 
on — the  baked  faces  dark  against  the 
golden  glare,  the  hot  eyes  taking  a  yel¬ 
low  reflection,  the  monotonous  clamor 
of  pick  and  shovel,  and  cries  and  curses, 
and  all  the  indistinguishable  sound  of  a 
multitude  of  human  creatures.  And  the 
floor  below,  and  the  low  roof  which 
overhung  whole  myriads  within  a  few 
inches  of  their  faces,  and  the  irregular 
walls  all  breached  and  shelved,  were 
every  one  the  same,  a  pandemonium  of 
gold, — gold  everywhere.  I  had  loved 
many  foolish  things  in  my  life,  but  never 
this  :  which  was  perhaps  why  I  gazed  and 
kept  my  sight,  though  there  rose  out  of  it 
a  blast  of  heat  which  scorched  the  brain. 

While  I  stooped  over,  intent  on  the 
sight,  some  one  who  had  come  up  by 
my  side  to  gaze  too  was  caught  by  the 
fumes  (as  1  suppose)  ;  for  suddenly  I 
was  aware  of  a  dark  object  falling  prone 
into  the  glowing  interior  with  a  cry  and 
crash  which  brought  back  my  first  wild 
panic.  He  fell  in  a  heap,  from  which 
his  arms  shot  forth  wildly  as  he  reached 
the  bottom,  and  his  cry  was  half  anguish 
yet  half  desire.  I  saw  him  seized  by 
half  a  dozen  eager  watchers,  and  pitched 
upon  a  ledge  just  under  the  roof,  and 
tools  thrust  into  his  hands.  I  held  on 
by  an  old  shaft,  trembling,  unable  to 
move.  Perhaps  I  cried  too  in  my  hor¬ 
ror — for  one  of  the  overseers  who  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  glare  looked  up. 
He  had  the  air  of  ordering  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  stood  unaffected  by  the 
blaze,  commanding  the  other  wretched 
officials,  who  obeyed  him  like  dogs. 
He  seemed  to  me,  in  iny  terror,  like  a 
figure  of  gold,  the  image,  perhaps,  of 
wealth  or  Pluto,  or  I  know  not  what  : 
for  I  suppose  my  brain  began  to  grow 
confused,  and  my  hold  on  the  shaft  to 
relax.  I  had  strength  enough,  however, 
for  I  cared  not  for  the  gold,  to  fling  my¬ 
self  back  the  other  way  upon  the  ground, 
where  I  rolled  backward,  downward,  I 
knew  not  how,  turning  over  and  over, 
upon  sharp  ashes  and  metallic  edges, 
which  tore  my  hair  and  beard, — and  for 
a  moment  I  knew  no  more. 


This  fall  saved  me.  I  came  to  myself 
after  a  time,  and  heard  the  press-gang 
searching  about.  I  had  sense  to  lie  still 
among  the  ashes  thrown  up  out  of  the 
pit,  while  I  heard  their  voices.  Once  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  The  glitter  of 
a  lantern  flashed  in  my  eyes,  a  foot 
passed,  crashing  among  the  ashes  so 
close  to  my  cheek  that  the  shoe  grazed 
it.  I  found  the  mark  after,  burned  up¬ 
on  my  flesh  :  but  I  escaped  notice  by  a 
miracle.  And  presently  I  was  able  to 
drag  myself  up  and  crawl  away.  But 
how  I  reached  the  end  of  the  valley  I 
cannot  tell.  I  pushed  my  way  along 
mechanically  on  the  dark  side.  I  had 
no  further  desire  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  openings  of  the  mines.  I 
went  on,  stumbling  and  stupid,  scarcely 
capable  even  of  fear,  conscious  only  of 
wretchedness  and  weariness,  till  at  last 
I  felt  myself  drop  across  the  road  with¬ 
in  the  gateway  of  the  other  town — and 
lay  there,  with  no  thought  of  anything 
but  the  relief  of  being  at  rest. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  light.  It  was  less 
lurid,  paler,  gray,  more  like  twilight 
than  the  stormy  afternoon  of  the  other 
city.  A  certain  dead  serenity  was  in 
the  sky — a  black  paleness,  whiteness, 
everything  faint  in  it.  This  town  was 
walled,  but  the  gates  stood  open,  and  1 
saw  no  defences  of  troops  or  other  guar¬ 
dians.  I  found  myself  lying  across  the 
threshold,  but  pushed  to  one  side,  so 
that  the  carriages  which  went  and  came 
should  not  be  stopped  or  I  injured  by 
their  passage.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  some  thoughtfulness  and  kind¬ 
ness  in  this  action,  and  my  heart  sprang 
up  in  a  reaction  of  hope.  I  looked 
back  as  if  upon  a  nightmare  on  the 
dreadful  city  which  I  had  left,  on  its 
tumults  and  noise,  the  wild  racket  of 
the  streets,  the  wounded  wretches  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  corners,  the  strife 
and  misery  that  were  abroad,  and,  cli¬ 
max  of  all,  the  horrible  entertainment 
which  had  been  going  on  in  the  square, 
the  unhappy  being  strapped  upon  the 
table.  How,  I  said  to  myself,  could 
such  things  be  ?  Was  it  a  dream  ?  was 
it  a  nightmare  ?  was  it  something  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  in  a  vision — a  strong  delu¬ 
sion  to  make  me  think  that  the  old 
fables  which  had  been  told  concerning 
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the  end  of  mortal  life  were  true  ?  When 
I  looked  back  it  appeared  like  an  alle¬ 
gory,  so  that  I  might  have  seen  it  in  a 
dream  ;  and  still  more  like  an  allegory 
were  the  gold-mines  in  the  valley,  and 
the  myriads  who  labored  there.  Was  it 
all  true  ?  or  only  a  reflection  from  the 
old  life,  mingling  with  the  strange  nov¬ 
elties  which  would  most  likely  elude  un¬ 
derstanding,  on  the  entrance  into  this 
new  ?  I  sat  within  the  shelter  of  the 
gateway,  on  my  awakening,  and  thought 
over  all  this.  My  heart  was  quite  calm 
— almost,  in  the  revulsion  from  the  ter¬ 
rors  I  had  been  through,  happy.  I  per¬ 
suaded  myself  that  I  was  but  now  be¬ 
ginning  ;  that  there  had  been  no  reality 
in  these  latter  experiences,  only  a  curi¬ 
ous  succession  of  nightmares,  such  as 
might  so  well  be  supposed  to  follow  a 
wonderful  transformation  like  that  which 
must  take  place  between  our  mortal  life 
and — the  world  to  come.  The  world 
to  come  !  I  paused  and  thought  of  it 
all,  until  the  heart  began  to  beat  loud  in 
my  breast.  What  was  this,  where  I 
lay  ?  Another  world  ;  a  world  which 
was  not  happiness,  not  bliss  ?  Oh  no — 
perhaps  there  was  no  world  of  bliss  save 
in  dreams.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
said  to  myself,  was  not  misery  :  for  was 
not  I  seated  here,  with  a  certain  tremu¬ 
lousness  about  me  it  was  true,  after  all 
the  experiences  which,  supposing  them 
even  to  have  b.en  but  dreams,  I  had  come 
through, — a  tremulousness  very  com¬ 
prehensible,  and  not  at  all  without  hope  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  1  believed  even 
what  I  tried  to  think.  Something  in 
me  lay  like  a  dark  shadow  in  the  midst 
of  all  my  theories  ;  but  yet  I  succeeded 
to  a  great  degree  in  convincing  myself 
that  the  hope  in  me  was  real,  and  that  1 
was  but  now  beginning — beginning  with 
at  least  a  possibility  that  all  might  be 
well.  In  this  half  conviction,  and  after 
all  the  troubles  that  were  over  (even 
though  they  might  only  have  been  imag¬ 
inary  troubles),  I  felt  a  certain  sweet¬ 
ness  in  resting  there,  within  the  gate¬ 
way,  with  my  back  against  it.  I  was 
unwilling  to  get  up  again,  and  bring  my¬ 
self  in  contact  with  reality.  I  felt  that 
there  was  pleasure  in  being  left  alone. 
Carriages  rolled  past  me  occasionally, 
and  now  and  then  some  people  on  foot  ; 
but  they  did  not  kick  me  out  of  the  way 
or  interfere  with  my  repose. 


Presently  as  I  sat  trying  to  persuade 
myself  to  rise  and  pursue  my  way,  two 
men  came  up  to  me  in  a  sort  of  uni¬ 
form.  I  recognized  with  another  dis¬ 
tinct  sensation  of  pleasure  that  here 
were  people  who  had  authority,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  some  kind  of  government. 
They  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me  come 
with  them  in  tones  which  were  peremp¬ 
tory  enough  :  but  what  of  that  ? — better 
the  most  peremptory  supervision  than 
the  lawlessness  from  which  I  had  come. 
They  raised  me  from  the  ground  with  a 
touch,  for  I  could  not  resist  them,  and 
led  me  quickly  along  the  street,  into 
which  that  gateway  gave  access,  which 
was  a  handsome  street  with  tall  houses 
on  either  side.  Groups  of  people  were 
moving  about  along  the  pavement,  talk¬ 
ing  now  and  then  with  considerable  ani¬ 
mation  ;  but  when  my  companions  were 
seen,  there  was  an  immediate  modera¬ 
tion  of  tone,  a  sort  of  respect  which 
looked  like  fear.  There  was  no  brawl¬ 
ing  nor  tumult  of  any  kind  in  the  street. 
The  only  incident  that  occurred  was 
this  :  when  we  had  gone  some  way,  I 
saw  a  lame  man  dragging  himself  along 
with  difficulty  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  My  conductors  had  no  sooner 
perceived  him  than  they  gave  each  other 
a  look  and  darted  across,  conve)ing  me 
with  them,  by  a  sweep  of  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence  I  thought,  that  prevented  me  from 
staying  behind.  He  made  an  attempt 
with  his  crutches  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
hurrying  on — and  I  will  allow  that  this 
attempt  of  his  seemed  to  me  very  gro¬ 
tesque,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  help 
laughing  :  the  other  lookers-on  in  the 
street  laughed  too,  though  some  put  on 
an  aspect  of  disgust.  “  Look,  the  tor¬ 
toise  !’’  someone  said  ;  “  does  he  think 
he  can  go  quicker  than  the  orderlies  ?’’ 
My  companions  came  up  to  the  man 
while  this  commentary  was  going  on, 
and  seized  him  by  each  arm.  “  Where 
were  you  going  ?  Where  have  you  come 
from  ?  How  dare  you  make  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  yourself?”  they  cried.  They 
took  the  crutches  from  him  as  they 
spoke  and  threw  them  away,  and 
dragged  him  on  until  we  reached  a  great 
grated  door  which  one  of  them  opened 
with  a  key,  while  the  other  held  the 
offender,  for  he  seemed  an  offender, 
roughly  up  by  one  shoulder,  causing 
him  great  pain.  When  the  door  was 
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opened,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  with¬ 
in,  who  seemed  to  crowd  to  the  door  as 
if  seeking  to  get  out.  But  this  was  not 
at  all  what  was  intended.  My  second 
companion  dragged  the  lame  man  for¬ 
ward,  and  pushed  him  in  with  so  much 
violence,  that  I  could  see  him  fall  for¬ 
ward  on  his  face  on  the  floor.  Then 
the  other  locked  the  door,  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way.  It  was  not  till 
some  time  later  that  I  understood  why. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  hurried  on, 
meeting  a  great  many  people  who  took 
no  notice  of  me,  to  a  central  building  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  where  I  was 
biought  before  an  official  attended  by 
clerks,  with  great  books  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  him.  Here  I  was  questioned  as  to 
my  name  and  my  antecedents,  and  the 
time  of  my  arrival,  then  dismissed  with 
a  nod  to  one  of  my  conductors.  He  led 
me  back  again  down  the  street,  took  me 
into  one  of  the  tall  great  houses,  opened 
the  door  of  a  room  which  was  numbered, 
and  left  me  there  without  a  word.  I 
cannot  convey  to  any  one  the  bewildered 
consternation  with  which  1  felt  myself 
deposited  here  ;  and  as  the  steps  of  my 
conductor  died  away  in  the  long  cor¬ 
ridor,  I  sat  down,  and  looking  m>self  in 
the  face  as  it  were,  tried  to  make  out 
what  it  was  that  had  happened  to  me. 
The  room  was  small  and  bare.  There 
was  but  one  thing  hung  upon  the  un¬ 
decorated  walls,  and  that  was  a  long  list 
of  printed  regulations  which  I  had  not 
the  courage  for  the  moment  to  look  at. 
The  light  was  indifferent,  though  the 
room  was  high  up,  and  the  street  from 
the  window  looked  far  away  below.  I 
cannot  tell  how  long  I  sat  there  think¬ 
ing,  and  yet  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
thought.  I  asked  myself  over  and  over 
again.  Where  am  I  ?  is  it  a  prison  ?  am 
1  shut  in,  to  leave  this  inclosure  no 
more  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  how  is  the 
time  to  pass  ?  I  shut  ray  eyes  for  a 
moment  and  tried  to  realize  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  ;  but  nothing  save  a 
whiil  through  my  head  of  disconnected 
thoughts  seemed  possible,  and  some 
force  was  upon  me  to  open  my  eyes 
again,  to  see  the  blank  room,  the  dull 
light,  the  vacancy  round  me  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  interest  the  mind, 
nothing  to  please  the  eye,  a  blank  wher¬ 
ever  I  turned.  Presently  there  came 
upon  me  a  burning  regret  for  everything 


I  had  left,  for  the  noisy  town  with  all 
its  tumults  and  cruelties,  for  the  dark 
valley  with  all  its  dangers.  Everything 
seemed  bearable,  almost  agreeable,  in 
comparison  with  this.  I  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  here  to  make  acquaintance 
once  more  with  myself,  to  learn  over 
again  what  manner  of  man  I  was. 
Needless  knowledge,  acquaintance  un¬ 
necessary,  unhappy  !  for  what  was  there 
in  me  to  make  me  to  myself  a  good 
companion  ?  Never,  I  knew,  could  I 
separate  myself  from  that  eternal  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  but  it  was  cruelty  to  force 
the  contemplation  upon  me.  All  blank, 
blank,  around  me,  a  prison  !  And  was 
this  to  last  forever  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat,  rapt  in 
this  gloomy  vision  ;  but  at  last  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  rise  and  try  the  door, 
which  to  my  astonishment  was  open.  I 
went  out  with  a  throb  of  new  hope. 
After  all,  it  might  not  be  i:ecessary  to 
come  back  ;  there  might  be  other  ex¬ 
pedients  :  I  might  fall  among  friends. 
I  turned  down  the  long  echoing  stairs, 
on  which  I  met  various  people,  who 
took  no  notice  of  me,  and  in  whom  I 
felt  no  interest  save  a  desire  to  avoid 
them,  and  at  last  reached  the  street. 
To  be  out  of  doors  in  the  air  was  some¬ 
thing,  though  there  was  no  wind,  but  a 
motionless  still  atmosphere  which  noth¬ 
ing  disturbed.  The  streets,  indeed, 
were  full  of  movement,  but  not  of  life — 
though  this  seems  a  paradox.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  passed  on  their  way  in  long  reg¬ 
ulated  lines — those  who  went  toward 
the  gates  keeping  rigorously  to  one  side 
of  the  pavement,  those  who  came,  to 
the  other.  They  talked  to  each  other 
here  and  there  ;  but  whenever  two  men 
in  uniform,  such  as  those  who  had  been 
my  conductors,  appeared,  silence  en¬ 
sued,  and  the  '  wayfarers  shrank  even 
from  the  looks  of  these  persons  in 
authority.  I  walked  all  about  the  spa¬ 
cious  town.  Everywhere  there  were  tall 
houses,  everywhere  streams  of  people 
coming  and  going,  but  no  one  spoke  to 
me,  or  remarked  me  at  all.  I  was  as 
lonely  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  wilderness. 
I  was  indeed  in  a  wilderness  of  men, 
who  were  as  though  they  did  not  see 
me,  passing  without  even  a  look  of  hu¬ 
man  fellowship,  each  absorbed  in  his 
own  concerns.  I  walked  and  walked 
till  my  limbs  trembled  under  me,  from 
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one  end  to  another  of  the  great  streets,' 
up  and  down,  and  round  and  round. 
But  no  one  said.  How  are  you  ?  Whence 
come  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  At 
length  in  despair  I  turned  again  to  the 
blank  and  miserable  room,  which  had 
looked  to  me  like  a  cell  in  a  prison.  1 
had  wilfully  made  no  note  of  its  situ* 
ation,  trying  to  avoid  rather  than  to  find 
it,  but  my  steps  were  drawn  thither 
against  my  will.  I  found  myself  re¬ 
tracing  my  steps,  mounting  the  long 
stairs,  passing  the  same  people,  who 
streamed  along  with  no  recognition  of 
me,  as  I  desired  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 
and  at  last  found  myself  within  the  same 
four  blank  walls  as  before. 

Soon  after  I  returned  I  became  con¬ 
scious  of  measured  steps  passing  the 
door,  and  of  an  eye  upon  me.  I  can 
say  no  more  than  this.  From  what 
point  it  was  that  I  was  inspected  I  cannot 
tell  ;  but  that  I  was  inspected,  closely 
scrutinized  by  some  one,  and  that  not 
only  externally,  but  by  a  cold  observa¬ 
tion  that  went  through  and  through  me, 

I  knew  and  felt  beyond  any  possibility 
of  mistake.  This  recurred  from  time  to 
time,  horribly,  at  uncertain  moments,  so 
that  I  never  felt  myself  secure  from  it. 
I  knew  when  the  watcher  was  coming 
by  tremors  and  shiverings  through  all 
my  being  :  and  no  sensation  so  unsup- 
portable  has  it  ever  been  mine  to  bear. 
How  much  that  is  to  say,  no  one  can  tell 
who  has  not  gone  through  those  regions 
of  darkness,  and  learned  what  is  in  all 
their  abysses.  1  tried  at  first  to  hide, 
to  fling  myself  on  the  floor,  to  cover  my 
face,  to  burrow  in  a  dark  corner.  Use¬ 
less  attempts  !  The  eyes  that  looked  in 
upon  me  had  powers  beyond  my  powers. 
I  felt  sometimes  conscious  of  the  deri¬ 
sive  smile  with  which  my  miserable  sub¬ 
terfuges  were  regarded.  They  were  all 
in  vain. 

And  what  was  still  more  strange  was 
that  I  had  not  energy  to  think  of  at¬ 
tempting  any  escape.  My  steps,  though 
watched,  were  not  restrained  in  any 
way,  so  far  as  I  was  aware.  The  gates 
of  the  city  stood  open  on  all  sides,  free 
to  those  who  went  as  well  as  to  those 
who  came  ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  flight. 
Of  flight  !  Whence  should  I  go  from 
myself  ?  Though  that  horrible  inspec¬ 
tion  was  from  the  eyes  of  some  unseen 
being,  it  was  in  some  mysterious  way 


connected  with  my  own  thinking  and  re¬ 
flections,  so  that  the  thought  came  ever 
more  and  more  strongly  upon  me,  that 
from  myself  I  could  never  escape.  And 
that  reflection  took  all  energy,  all  im¬ 
pulse  from  me.  I  might  have  gone 
away  when  I  pleased,  beyond  reach  of 
the  authority  which  regulated  every¬ 
thing, — how  one  should  walk,  where 
one  should  live, — but  never  from  my 
own  consciousness.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  town  lay  a  great  plain,  traversed 
by  roads  on  every  side.  There  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  continue  my 
journey  there.  But  I  did  not.  I  had 
no  wish  nor  any  power  in  me  to  go 
away. 

In  one  of  my  long,  dreary,  companwn- 
less  walks,  unshared  by  any  human  fel¬ 
lowship,  I  saw  at  last  a  face  which  I  re¬ 
membered  ;  it  was  that  of  the  cynical 
spectator  who  had  spoken  to  me  in  the 
noisy  street  in  the  midst  of  my  early  ex¬ 
periences.  He  gave  a  glance  round  him 
to  see  that  there  were  no  officials  in 
sight,  then  left  the  file  in  which  he  was 
walking,  and  joined  me.  “  Ah  !”  he 
said,  “  you  are  here  already,”  with  the 
same  derisive  smile  with  which  he  had 
before  regarded  me.  I  hated  the  man 
and  his  sneer,  yet  that  he  should  speak 
to  me  was  something,  almost  a  pleasure. 

”  Yes.”  said  I,  “  I  am  here.”  Then, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say — “  It  is  quiet  here,”  I  said. 

”  Quiet  enough.  Do  you  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  for  that  ?  To  do  whatever  you  please 
with  no  one  to  interfere  ;  or  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  you  please,  but  as  you  are  forced  to 
do  it, — which  do  you  think  is  best  ?” 

I  felt  myself  instinctively  glance 
round,  as  he  had  done,  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  was  in  sight.  Then  I  an¬ 
swered,  faltering,  “  I  have  always  held 
that  law  and  order  were  necessary  things  ; 
and  the  lawlessness  of  that — that  place 
— 1  don’t  know  its  name — if  there  is 
such  a  place.”  I  cried,  ”  I  thought  it 
was  a  dream.” 

He  laughed  in  his  mocking  way. 
”  Perhaps  it  is  all  a  dream — who 
knows  ?”  he  said. 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  ”  you  have  been  longer 
here  than  I - ” 

“Oh,”  cried  he,  with  a  laugh  that 
was  dry  and  jarred  upon  the  air  almost 
like  a  shriek,  “  since  before  your  fore¬ 
fathers  were  born  !”  It  seemed  to  me 
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that  he  spoke  like  one  who,  out  of  bit¬ 
terness  and  despite,  made  every  dark¬ 
ness  blacker  still.  A  kind  of  madman 
in  his  way  ;  for  what  was  this  claim  of 
age  ? — a  piece  of  bravado,  no  doubt,  like 
the  rest. 

“  That  is  strange,"  I  said,  assenting, 
as  when  there  is  such  a  hallucination  it 
is  best  to  do.  "  Vou  can  tell  me,  then, 
whence  all  this  authority  comes,  and 
why  we  are  obliged  to  obey." 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  think¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  how  to  hurt  me  most. 
Then,  with  that  dry  laugh,  ‘‘  We  have 
trial  of  all  things  in  this  world,"  he  said, 
"to  see  if  perhaps  we  can  find  some¬ 
thing  we  shall  like — discipline  here, 
freedom  in  the  other  place.  When  you 
have  gone  all  the  round  like  me,  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  able  to  choose." 

“  Have  you  chosen  ?”  I  asked. 

He  only  answered  with  a  laugh. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  there  is  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  had  too,  and  that  of  the 
most  elevated  kind.  We  make  re¬ 
searches  here  into  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Will  you  come  ?  But  you  must 
take  the. risk,"  he  added,  with  a  smile 
which  afterward  I  understood. 

We  went  on  together  after  this  till  we 
reached  the  centre  of  the  place,  in  which 
stood  an  immense  building  with  a  dome, 
which  dominated  the  city,  and  into  a 
great  hall  in  the  centre  of  that,  where  a 
crowd  of  people  were  assembled.  The 
sound  of  human  speech,  which  mur¬ 
mured  all  around,  brought  new  life  to 
my  heart.  And  as  I  gazed  at  a  curious 
apparatus  erected  on  a  platform,  several 
people  spoke  to  me. 

"  We  have  again,"  said  one,  "  the  old 
subject  to-day." 

“  Is  it  something  about  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  place  ?"  I  asked,  in  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  my  mind. 

My  neighbors  looked  at  me  with 
alarm,  glancing  behind  them  to  see  what 
officials  might  be  near. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  place  is  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants 
that  order  must  be  preserved,’  ’  said  the 
one  who  had  spoken  to  me  first.  "  The 
lawless  can  find  refuge  in  other  places. 
Here  we  have  chosen  to  have  super¬ 
vision,  nuisances  removed,  and  order 
kept.  That  is  enough.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  under  discussion." 

"  But  man  is,"  said  a  second  speaker. 
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"  Let  US  keep  to  that  in  which  we  can 
mend  nothing.  Sir,  you  may  have  to 
contribute  your  quota  to  our  enlighten¬ 
ment.  We  are  investigating  the  rise  of 
thought.  Vou  are  a  stranger  ;  you  may 
be  able  to  help  us." 

"  I  am  no  philosopher,"  I  said,  with 
a  panic  which  I  could  not  explain  to 
myself. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  You  are  a 
fresh  subject."  The  speaker  made  a 
slight  movement  with  his  hand,  and  I 
turned  round  to  escape  in  wild,  sudden 
fright,  though  I  had  no  conception  what 
could  be  done  to  me.  But  the  crowd 
had  pressed  close  round  me,  hemming 
me  in  on  every  side.  I  was  so  wildly 
alarmed  that  I  struggled  among  them, 
pushing  backward  with  all  my  force,  and 
clearing  a  space  round  me  with  my  arms. 
But  my  efforts  were  vain.  Two  of  the 
officers  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  seizing  me  by  the  arms, 
forced  me  forward.  The  throng  dis¬ 
persed  before  them  on  either  side,  and  I 
was  half  dragged,  half  lifted  up  upon 
the  platform,  where  stood  the  strange 
apparatus  which  I  had  contemplated 
with  a  dull  wonder  when  I  came  into  the 
hall.  My  wonder  did  not  last  long.  I 
felt  myself  fixed  in  it,  standing  sup¬ 
ported  in  that  position  by  bands  and 
springs,  so  that  no  effort  of  mine  was 
necessary  to  hold  myself  up,  and  none 
possible  to  release  myself.  I  was  caught 
by  every  joint,  sustained,  supported,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  gaze  of  what  seemed  a 
world  of  upturned  faces  :  among  which 
I  saw,  with  a  sneer  upon  it,  keeping  a 
little  behind  the  crowd,  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  led  me  here.  Above  ray 
head  was  a  strong  light,  more  brilliant 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
which  blazed  upon  my  brain  till  the  hair 
seemed  to  singe  and  the  skin  shrink.  I 
hope  I  may  never  feel  such  a  sensation 
again.  The  pitiless  light  went  into  me 
like  a  knife  ;  but  even  my  cries  were 
stopped  by  the  framework  in  which  I 
was  bound.  1  could  breathe  and  suffer, 
but  that  was  all. 

Then  some  one  got  up  on  the  platform 
above  me  and  began  to  speak.  He  said, 
so  far  as  I  could  comprehend  in  the  an¬ 
guish  and  torture  in  which  I  was  held, 
that  the  origin  of  thought  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  he  was  investigating,  but  that  in 
every  previous  subject  the  confusion  of 
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ideas  had  bewildered  them,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  one  followed  an¬ 
other.  “  The  present  example  has  been 
found  to  exhibit  great  persistency  of 
idea,”  he  said.  ”  We  hope  that  by  his 
means  some  clearer  theory  may  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.”  Then  he  pulled  over  me  a 
great  movable  lens  as  of  a  microscope, 
which  concentrated  the  insupportable 
light.  The  wild,  hopeless  passion  that 
raged  within  my  soul  had  no  outlet  in 
the  immovable  apparatus  that  held  me. 

I  was  let  down  among  the  crowd,  and 
exhibited  to  them,  every  secret  move¬ 
ment  of  my  being,  by  some  awful  proc¬ 
ess  which  I  have  never  fathomed.  A 
burning  hre  was  in  my  brain,  flame 
seemed  to  run  along  all  my  nerves, 
speechless,  horrible,  incommunicable 
fury  raged  in  my  soul.  But  I  was  like 
a  child — nay,  like  an  image  of  wood  or 
wax  in  the  pitiless  hands  that  held  me. 
What  was  the  cut  of  a  surgeon’s  knife 
to  this  ?  And  1  had  thought  that  cruel  ! 
And  I  was  powerless,  and  could  do 
nothing — to  4)last,  to  destroy,  to  burn 
with  this  same  horrible  flame  the  fiends 
that  surrounded  me,  as  I  desired  to  do. 

Suddenly,  in  the  raging  fever  of  my 
thoughts,  there  surged  up  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that  word  which  had  paralyzed 
all  around,  and  myself  with  them.  The 
thought  that  I  must  share  the  anguish, 
did  not  restrain  me  from  my  revenge. 
With  a  tremendous  effort  1  got  my 
voice,  though  the  instrument  pressed 
upon  my  lips.  I  know  not  what  I  ar¬ 
ticulated  save  ”  God,”  whether  it  was 
a  curse  or  a  blessing.  1  had  been  swung 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and 
hung  amid  the  crowd,  exposed  to  all 
their  observations,  when  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  utterance.  My  God  !  my  God  ! 
Another  moment  and  I  had  forgotten 
them  and  all  my  fury  in  the  tortures 
that  arose  within  myself.  What,  then, 
was  the  light  that  racked  my  brain  ? 
Once  more  my  life  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end  rose  up  before  me — each  scene 
like  a  spectre,  like  the  harpies  of  the 
old  fables  rending  me  with  tooth  and 
claw.  Once  more  I  saw  what  might 
have  been,  the  noble  things  I  might  have 
done,  the  happiness  I  had  lost,  the  turn¬ 
ings  of  the  fated  road  which  1  might 
have  taken, — everything  that  was  once 
so  possible,  so  possible,  so  easy  !  but 
now  possible  no  more.  My  anguish  was 


immeasurable  ;  I  turned  and  wrenched 
m>self,  in  the  strength  of  pain,  out  of 
the  machinery  that  held  me,  and  fell 
down,  down  among  all  the  curses  that 
were  being  hurled  at  me — among  the 
horrible  and  miserable  crowd.  1  had 
brought  upon  them  the  evil  which  I 
shared,  and  they  fell  upon  me  with  a 
fury  which  was  like  that  which  had 
prompted  myself  a  few  minutes  before. 
But  they  could  do  nothing  to  me  so 
tremendous  as  the  vengeance  1  had 
taken  upon  them.  I  was  too  miserable 
to  feel  the  blows  that  rained  upon  me, 
but  presently  I  suppose  I  lost  conscious¬ 
ness  altogether,  being  almost  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  multitude. 

While  this  lasted,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  1  had  a  dream.  I  felt  the  blows 
raining  down  upon  me,  and  my  body 
struggling  upon  the  ground  ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  lying  outside 
upon  the  ground,  and  above  me  the  pale 
sky  which  never  brightened  at  the  touch 
of  the  sun.  And  I  thought  that  dull, 
persistent  cloud  wavered  and  broke  for 
an  instant,  and  that  I  saw  behind  a 
glimpse  of  that  blue  which  is  heaven 
when  we  are  on  the  earth— the  blue  sky 
— which  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  but  in 
the  mortal  life  ;  which  is  heaven  enough, 
which  is  delight  enough,  for  those  who 
can  look  up  to  it,  and  feel  themselves 
in  the  land  of  hope.  It  might  be  but  a 
dream  :  in  this  strange  world  who  could 
tell  what  was  vision  and  what  was  true  ? 

The  next  thing  I  rememlter  was,  that 
I  found  myself  lying  on  the  floor  of  a 
great  room  full  of  people,  with  every 
kind  of  disease  and  deformity,  some  pale 
with  sickness,  some  with  fresh  wounds, 
the  lame,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  mis¬ 
erable.  They  lay  round  me  in  every 
attitude  of  pain,  many  with  sores,  some 
bleeding,  with  broken  limbs,  but  all 
struggling,  some  on  hands  and  knees, 
dragging  themselves  up  from  the  ground 
to  stare  at  me.  They  roused  in  my 
mind  a  loathing  and  sense  of  disgust 
which  it  is  impossible  to  express.  I 
could  scarcely  tolerate  the  thought  that 
I — I  !  should  be  forced  to  remain  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  this  lazar-house.  The  feeling 
with  which  I  had  regarded  the  miser¬ 
able  creature  who  shared  the  corner  of 
the  wall  with  me,  and  who  had  cursed 
me  for  being  sorry  for  him,  had  alto¬ 
gether  gone  out  of  my  mind.  1  called 
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out,  to  whom  I  know  not,  adjuring 
some  one  to  open  the  door  and  set  me 
free  ;  but  my  cry  was  answered  only  by 
a  shout  from  my  companions  in  trouble. 

“  Who  do  you  think  will  let  you  out  ?’* 

“  Who  is  going  to  help  you  more  than 
the  rest  ?”  My  whole  body  was  racked 
with  pain  ;  I  could  not  move  from  the 
floor  on  which  I  lay.  I  had  to  put  up 
with  the  stares  of  the  curious,  and  the 
mockeries,  and  remarks  on  me  of  who¬ 
ever  chose  to  criticise.  Among  them 
was  the  lame  man  whom  I  had  seen 
thrust  in  by  the  two  oSicers  who  had 
taken  me  from  tlie  gate.  He  was  the 
first  to  gibe.  But  for  him  they  would 
never  have  seen  me,”  he  said.  “  I 
should  have  been  well  by  this  time  in 
the  fresh  air.”  ”  It  is  his  turn  now,” 
said  another.  I  turned  my  head  as  well 
as  1  could  and  spoke  to  them  all. 

“I  am  a  stranger  here,”  I  cried. 

*'  They  have  made  my  brain  bum  with 
their  experiments.  Will  nobody  help 
me  ?  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  ft  is  their 
fault.  If  I  am  to  be  left  here  uncared 
for,  I  shall  die.”. 

At  this  a  sort  of  dreadful  chuckle  ran 
round  the  place.  ”  If  that  is  what  you 
are  afraid  of,  you  will  not  die,”  some¬ 
body  said,  touching  me  on  my  head  in 
a  way  which  gave  me  intolerable  pain. 
”  Don't  touch  me,”  I  cried.  ”  Why 
shouldn’t  I  ?”  said  the  other,  and  push¬ 
ed  me  again  upon  the  throbbing  brain. 
So  far  as  my  sensations  went,  there 
were  no  coverings  at  all,  neither  skull 
nor  skin  upon  the  intolerable  throbbing 
of  my  head,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  and  every 
touch  was  agony  ;  but  my  cry  brought 
no  guardian,  nor  any  defence  or  sooth¬ 
ing.  I  dragged  myself  into  a  corner 
after  a  time,  from  which  some  other 
wretch  had  been  rolled  out  in  the  course 
of  a  quarrel  ;  and  as  I  found  that  silence 
was  the  only  policy,  I  kept  silent,  with 
rage  consuming  my  heart. 

Presently  I  discovered  by  means  of 
the  new  arrivals  which  kept  coming  in, 
hurled  into  the  midst  of  us  without 
thought  or  question,  that  this  was  the 
common  fate  of  all  who  were  repulsive 
to  the  sight,  or  who  had  any  weakness 
or  imperfection  which  offended  the  eyes, 
of  the  population.  They  were  tossed 
in  among  us,  not  to  be  healed,  or  for 
repose  or  safety,  but  to  be  out  of  sight. 


that  they  might  not  disgust  or  annoy 
those  who  were  more  fortunate,  to  whom 
no  injury  had  happened  ;  and  because 
in  their  sickness  and  imperfection  they 
were  of  no  use  in  the  studies  of  the 
place,  and  disturbed  the  good  order  of 
the  streets.  And  there  they  lay  one 
above  another,  a  mass  of  bruised  and 
broken  creatures,  most  of  them  suffer¬ 
ing  from  injuries  which  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  what  would  have  been  called 
in  other  regions  the  service  of  the  State. 
They  had  served  like  myself  as  objects 
of  experiments.  They  had  fallen  from 
heights  where  they  had  been  placed,  in 
illustration  of  some  theory.  They  had 
been  tortured  or  twisted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  some  question.  And  then, 
that  the  consequences  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings  might  offend  no  one's  eyes,  they 
were  flung  into  this  receptacle,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  if  chance  or  strength  enabled 
them  to  push  their  w^y  out  when  others 
we^e  brought  in,  or  when  their  importu¬ 
nate  knocking  wearied  some  watchman, 
and  brought  him  angry  and  threatening 
to  hear  what  was  wanted.  The  sound 
of  this  knocking  against  the  door,  and 
of  theories  that  accompanied  it,  and  the 
rush  toward  the  opening  when  any  one 
was  brought  in,  caused  a  hideous  con¬ 
tinuous  noise  and  scuffle  which  was 
agony  to  my  brain.  Every  one  pushed 
before  the  other  ;  there  was  an  endless 
rising  and  falling  as  in  the  changes  of  a 
feverish  dream,  each  man  as  he  got 
strength  to  struggle  forward  himself, 
thrusting  back  his  neighbors,  and  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  door  beating 
upon  it  without  cease,  like  the  beating 
of  a  drum  without  cadence  or  measure, 
sometimes  a  dozen  passionate  hands  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  horrible  din  and  riot. 
As  I  lay  unable  to  join  in  that  struggle, 
and  moved  by  rage  unspeakable  toward 
all  who  could,  I  reflected  strangely  that 
I  had  never  heard  when  outside  this 
horrible  continual  appeal  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  the  streets  of  the  city,  as  I  now 
reflected,  quiet  reigned.  I  had  even 
made  comparisons  on  my  first  entrance, 
in  the  moment  of  pleasant  anticipation 
which  came  over  me,  of  the  happy  still¬ 
ness  here,  with  the  horror  and  tumult 
of  that  place  of  unrule  which  I  had  left. 

When  my  thoughts  reached  this  point 
I  was  answered  by  the  voice  of  some 
one  on  a  level  with  myself,  lying  help- 
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less  like  me  on  the  floor  of  the  lazar 
house.  "  They  have  taken  their  pre¬ 
cautions,”  he  said  ;  “  if  they  will  not 
endure  the  sight  of  suSering,  how  should 
they  hear  the  sound  of  it  ?  Every  cry 
is  silenced  there." 

“  I  wish  they  could  be  silenced  with¬ 
in  too,”  1  cried  savagely  ;  ”  1  would 
make  them  dumb  had  I  the  power.” 

”  The  spirit  of  the  place  is  in  you,” 
said  the  other  voice. 

”  And  not  in  you  ?”  I  said,  raising 
my  head,  though  every  movement  was 
agony  ;  but  this  pretence  of  superiority 
was  more  than  1  could  bear. 

The  other  made  no  answer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  :  then  he  said,  faintly,  ”  If  it  is 
so,  it  is  but  for  greater  misery.” 

And  then  his  voice  died  away,  and 
the  hubbub  of  beating,  and  crying,  and 
cursing,  and  groaning  filled  all  the 
echoes.  They  cried,  but  no  one  listen¬ 
ed  to  them.  They  thundered  on  the 
door,  but  in  vain.  They  aggravate^  all 
their  pangs  in  that  mad  struggle  to  get 
free.  After  a  while  my  companion, 
whoever  he  was,  spoke  again. 

“  They  would  rather,”  he  said,  ”  lie 
on  the  roadside  to  be  kicked  and  trod¬ 
den  on,  as  we  have  seen  ;  though  to  see 
that  made  you  miserable.” 

”  Made  me  miserable  !  You  mock 
me,”  I  said.  “  Why  should  a  man  be 
miserable  save  for  suffering  of  his  own  ?” 

”  You  thought  otherwise  once,*'  my 
neighbor  said. 

And  then  I  remembered  the  wretch  in 
the  corner  of  the  wall  in  the  other  town, 
who  had  cursed  me  for  pitying  him.  1 
cursed  myself  now  for  that  folly.  Pity 
him  !  was  he  not  better  off  than  I  ? 
”  1  wish,"  I  cried,  ”  that  I  could  crush 
them  into  nothing,  and  be  rid  of  this 
infernal  noise  they  make  !” 

“  The  spirit  of  the  place  has  entered 
into  you,”  said  that  voice. 

I  raised  my  arm  to  strike  him  ;  but 
my  hand  fell  on  the  stone  floor  instead, 
and  sent  a  jar  of  new  pain  all  through 
my  battered  frame.  .And  then  1  mas¬ 
tered  my  rage,  and  lay  still,  for  1  knew 
there  was  no  way  but  this  of  recovering 
my  strength, — the  strength  with  which, 
when  I  got  it  back,  I  would  annihilate 
that  reproachful  voice,  and  crush  the 
life  out  of  those  groaning  fools,  whose 
cries  and  impotent  struggles  I  could  not 
endure.  And  we  lay  a  long  time  with¬ 


out  moving,  with  always  that  tumult 
raging  in  our  ears.  At  last  there  came 
into  my  mind  a  longing  to  hear  spoken 
words  again.  1  said,  ”  Are  you  still 
there  ?” 

"  1  shall  be  here,”  he  said,  ”  till  I 
am  able  to  begin  again." 

“  To  begin  !  Is  there  here,  then, 
either  beginning  or  ending  ?  Go  on  : 
speak  to  me  :  it  makes  me  a  little  forget 
my  pain.” 

”  1  have  a  fire  in  my  heart,”  he  said  ; 
”  I  must  begin  and  begin — till  perhaps 
1  find  the  way.” 

"  What  way  ?”  I  cried,  feverish  and 
eager ;  for  though  I  despised  him,  yet 
it  made  me  wonder  to  think  that  he 
should  speak  riddles  which  1  could  not 
understand. 

He  answered  very  faintly,  ”  I  do  not 
know.”  The  fool  !  then  it  was  only 
folly,  as  from  the  first  I  knew  it  was.  I 
felt  then  that  1  could  treat  him  roughly, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  place — which  he 
said  had  got  into  me.  ”  Poor  wretch  !” 
I  said,  *■  you  have  hopes,  have  you  ? 
Where  have  you  come  from  ?  You  might 
have  learned  better  before  now.” 

”  I  have  come,"  he  said,  ”  from 
where  we  met  before,  i  have  come  by 
the  valley  of  gold.  I  have  worked  in 
the  mines.  1  have  served  in  the  troops 
of  those  who  are  masters  there.  I  have 
lived  in  this  town  of  tyrants,  and  lain  in 
this  lazar-house  before.  Everything 
has  happened  to  me,  more  and  worse 
than  you  dream  of.” 

”  And  still  you  go  on  ?  1  would  dash 
my  head  against  the  wall  and  die.” 

"  When  will  you  learn,”  he  said,  with 
a  strange  tone  in  his  voice,  which, 
though  no  one  had  been  listening  to  us, 
made  a  sudden  silence  for  a  moment — 
it  was  so  strange  :  it  moved  me  like  that 
glimmer  of  the  blue  sky  in  my  dream, 
and  roused  all  the  sufferers  round  with 
an  expectation — though  I  knov  not 
what.  The  cries  stopped,  the  hands 
beat  no  longer.  1  think  all  the  miser¬ 
able  crowd  were  still,  and  turned  to 
where  he  lay.  “  When  will  you  learn — 
that  you  have  died,  and  can  die  no 
more  ?” 

There  was  a  shout  of  fury  all  round 
me.  ”  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?” 
the  crowd  burst  forth  :  and  1  think  they 
rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him  :  for  I 
heard  no  more  :  until  the  hubbub  began 
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again  more  wild  than  ever,  with  furious 
hands  beating,  beating,  against  the 
locked  door. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  feel  my 
strength  come  back.  1  raised  my  head. 

I  sat  ui>.  I  began  to  see  the  faces  of 
those  around  me,  and  the  groups  into 
which  they  gathered  ;  the  noise  was  no 
longer  so  insupportable — my  racked 
nerves  were  regaining  health.  It  was 
with  a  mialure  of  pleasure  and  despair 
that  I  became  conscious  of  this.  I  had 
been  through  many  deaths  ;  but  1  did 
not  die,  perhaps  could  not,  as  that  man 
had  said.  I  looked  about  for  him,  to 
see  if  he  had  contradicted  his  own  the¬ 
ory.  But  he  was  not  dead.  He  was 
lying  dose  to  me,  covered  with  wounds  ; 
but  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  something 
like  a  smile  came  upon  his  lips.  A 
smile — I  had  heard  laughter,  and  seen 
ridicule  and  derision,  but  this  1  had  not 
seen.  I  could  not  bear  it.  To  seiae 
him  and  shake  the  little  remaining  life 
out  of  him  was  my  impulse.  But  neither 
did  I  obey  that.  Again  he  reminded 
me  of  my  dream — was  it  a  dream  ?— of 
the  opening  in  the  clouds  From  that 
moment  I  tried  to  shelter  him,  and  as  I 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  pushed 
niy  way  to  the  door,  1  dragged  him 
along  with  me.  How  long  the  struggle 
was  I  cannot  tell,  or  how  often  I  was 
balked — or  how  many  darted  through 
before  me  when  the  door  was  opened. 
Rut  I  did  not  let  him  go  ;  and  at  the 
last,  for  now  I  was  as  strong  as  before 
— stronger  than  most  about  me — £  got 
out  into  the  air  and  brought  him  with 
me.  Into  the  air!  it  was  an  atmosphere 
so  still  and  motionless  that  there  was  no 
feeling  of  life  in  it,  as  I  have  said  ;  but 
the  change  seemed  to  me  happiness  for 
the  moment.  It  was  freedom.  The 
noise  of  the  struggle  was  over,  the  hor¬ 
rible  sights  were  left  behind.  My  spirit 
sprang  up  as  if  I  had  been  born  into 
new  life.  It  had  the  same  effect,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  upon  my  companion,  though  he 
was  much  weaker  than  I,  for  he  rose  to 
his  feet  at  once  with  almost  a  leap  of 
eagerness,  and  turned  instantaneously 
toward  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

“  Not  that  way,"  1  said ;  "  come 
with  me  and  rest." 

"No  rest — no  rest — my  rest  is  to  go 
on  and  then  he  turned  toward  me 
and  smiled  and  said  "  Thanks" — look¬ 


ing  into  my  face.  What  a  word  to  hear ! 

I  had  not  heard  it  since -  A  rush 

of  strange  and  sweet  and  dreadful 
thoughts  came  into  ray  mind.  I  shrank 
and  trembled,  and  let  go  his  arm,  which 
I  had  been  holding.  But  when  I  left 
that  hold  1  seemed  to  fall  back  into 
depths  of  blank  pain  and  longing.  I 
put  out  my  hand  again  and  caught  him. 
**  1  will  go,"  I  said,  "  where  you  go." 

A  pair  of  the  officials  of  the  place 
passed  as  I  spoke.  They  looked  at  me 
with  a  threatening  glance,  and  half 
paused,  but  then  passed  on.  It  was  I 
now  who  hurried  my  companion  along. 
I  recollected  him  now.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  met  me  in  the  streets  of  the 
other  city  when  I  was  still  ignorant,  who 
had  convulsed  me  with  the  utterance  of 
that  name  which,  in  all  this  world  where 
we  were,  is  never  named  but  for  punish¬ 
ment, — the  name  which  I  had  named 
once  more  in  the  great  hall  in  the  midst 
of  my  torture,  so  that  all  who  heard  me 
were  transfixed  with  that  suffering  too. 
He  had  been  haggard  then,  but  he  was 
more  haggard  now.  His  features  were 
sharp  with  continual  pain,  his  eyes  were 
wild  with  weakness  and  trouble,  though 
there  was  a  meaning  in  them  which 
went  to  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  his  touch  there  was  a  certain 
help,  though  he  was  weak  and  tottered, 
and  every  moment  seemed  full  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  Hope  sprang  up  in  my  mind — the 
hope  that  where  he  was  so  eager  to  go 
there  would  be  something  better,  a  life 
more  liveable  than  in  this  place,  in 
every  new  place  there  is  new  hope.  1 
was  not  worn  out  of  that  human  im¬ 
pulse.  1  forgot  the  nightmare  which 
had  crushed  me  before — the  horrible 
sense  that  from  myself  there  was  no 
escape — and  holding  fast  to  his  arm, 
1  hurried  on  with  him,  not  heeding 
where.  VVe  went  aside  into  less  fre¬ 
quented  streets,  that  we  might  escape 
observation.  I  seemed  to  myself  the 
guide,  though  I  was  the  follower.  A 
great  faith  in  this  man  sprang  up  in  my 
breast.  I  was  ready  to  go  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  anywhere — anywhere 
must  be  better  than  this.  Thus  I  push¬ 
ed  him  on,  holding  by  his  arm,  till  we 
reached  the  very  outmost  limits  of  the 
city.  Here  he  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
turning  upon  me,  and  took  me  by  the 
hands. 
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“  Friend,”  he  said,  “  before  you  were 
born  into  the  pleasant  earth  I  had  come 
here.  I  have  gone  all  the  weary  round. 
Listen  to  one  who  knows  :  all  is  harder, 
harder,  as  you  go  on.  You  are  stirred 
to  go  on  by  the  restlessness  in  your 
heart,  and  each  new  place  you  come  to 
the  spirit  of  that  place  enters  into  you. 
You  are  better  here  than  you  will  be 
further  on.  You  were  better  where  you 
were  at  first,  or  even  in  the  mines  than 
here.  Come  no  further.  Stay — unless 

- ”  but  here  his  voice  gave  way.  He 

looked  at  me  with  anxiety  in  his  eyes, 
and  said  no  more. 

"  Then  why,”  I  cried,  “  do  you  go 
on  ?  Why  do  you  not  stay  ?” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  his  eyes  grew 
more  and  more  soft.  “  I  am  going,” 
he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  again. 
“  I  am  going — to  try — the  most  awful 

and  the  most  dangerous  journey - ” 

His  voice  died  away  altogether,  and  he 
only  looked  at  me  to  say  the  rest. 

“  A  journey  ?  Where  ?” 

I  can  tell  no  man  what  his  eyes  said. 

I  understood,  I  cannot  tell  how  ;  and 
with  trembling  all  my  limbs  seemed  to 
drop  out  of  joint  and  my  face  grow 
moist  with  terror.  I  could  not  speak 
any  more  than  he,  but  with  my  lips 
shaped,  How?  The  awful  thought  made 
a  tremor  in  the  very  air  around.  He 
shook  his  head  slowly  as  he  looked  at 
me — his  eyes,  all  circled  with  deep  lines, 
looking  out  of  caves  of  anguish  and 
anxiety  ;  and  then  I  remembered  how 
he  had  said,  and  I  had  scoffed  at  him, 
that  the  way  he  sought  was  one  he  did 
not  know.  I  had  dropped  his  hands  in 
my  fear  ;  and  yet  to  leave  him  seemed 
dragging  the  heart  out  of  my  breast,  for 
none  but  he  had  spoken  to  me  like  a 
brother — had  taken  my  hand  and  thank¬ 
ed  me.  I  looked  out  across  the  plain, 
and  the  roads  seemed  tranquil  and  still. 
There  was  a  coolness  in  the  air.  It 
looked  like  evening,  as  if  somewhere  in 
those  far  distances  there  might  be  a 
place  where  a  »*eary  soul  might  rest. 
Then  I  looked  behind  me,  and  thought 
what  1  had  suffered,  and  remembered 
the  lazar-house  and  the  voices  that  cried 
and  the  hands  that  beat  against  the  door  ; 
and  also  the  horrible  quiet  of  the  room 
in  which  I  lived,  and  the  eyes  which 
looked  in  at  me  and  turned  my  gaze 
upon  myself.  Then  I  rushed  after 
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him,  for  he  had  turned  to  go  on  upon 
his  way  ;  and  caught  at  his  clothes,  cry¬ 
ing — ”  Behold  me,  behold  me  !  I  will 
go  too  !” 

He  reached  me  his  hand  and  went  on 
without  a  word  ;  and  I  with  terror  crept 
after  him,  treading  in  his  step,  follow¬ 
ing  like  his  shadow.  What  it  was  to 
walk  with  another,  and  follow,  and  be 
at  one,  is  more  than  I  can  tell  ;  but  like¬ 
wise  my  heart  failed  n>e  for  fear,  for 
dread  of  what  we  might  encounter,  and 
of  hearing  that  name,  or  entering  that 
presence,  which  was  more  terrible  than 
all  torture.  I  wondered  how  it  could  be 
that  one  should  willingly  face  that  which 
racked  the  soul,  and  how  he  had  learned 
that  it  was  possible,  and  where  he  had 
heard  of  the  way.  And  as  we  went  on 
1  said  no  word — for  he  began  to  seem 
to  me  a  being  of  another  kind,  a  ngure 
full  of  awe  ;  and  I  followed  as  one 
might  follow  a  ghost.  Where  would  he 
go  ?  W’ere  we  not  fixed  here  forever, 
where  our  lot  had  been  cast  ?  and  there 
were  still  many  other  great  cities  where 
there  might  be  much  to  see,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  distract  the  mind,  and  where  it 
might  be  more  possible  to  live  than  it 
had  proved  in  the  other  places.  There 
might  be  no  tyrants  there,  nor  cruelty, 
nor  horrible  noises,  nor  dreadful  silence. 
Toward  the  right  hand,  across  the  plain, 
there  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  gray  dis¬ 
tance  a  cluster  of  towers  and  roofs  like 
another  habitable  place — and  who  could 
tell  that  something  better  might  not  be 
there  ?  Surely  everything  could  not  turn 
to  torture  and  misery.  I  dragged  on 
behind  him,  with  all  these  thoughts 
hurrying  through  my  mind.  He  was 
going — I  dare  to  say  it  now,  though  I 
did  not  dare  then — to  seek  out  a  way  to 
God  ;  to  try,  if  it  was  possible,  to  find 
the  road  that  led  back — that  road  which 
had  been  open  once  to  all.  But  for  me, 
I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  that  road. 
I  feared  the  name,  which  was  as  the 
plunging  of  a  sword  into  my  inmost 
parts.  All  things  could  be  terne  but 
that.  1  dared  not  even  think  upon  that 
name.  To  feel  my  hand  in  another 
man’s  hand  was  much,  but  to  be  led  into 
that  awful  presence,  by  awful  ways, 
which  none  knew — how  could  I  bear  it  ? 
My  spirits  failed  me,  and  my  strength. 
My  hand  became  loose  in  his  hand  :  he 
grasped  me  still,  but  my  liold  failed,  and 
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ever  with  slower  and  slower  steps  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  while  he  seemed  to  acquire 
strength  with  every  winding  of  the  way. 
At  length  he  said  to  me,  looking  back 
upon  me,  “  I  cannot  stop  :  but  your 
heart  fails  you.  Shall  I  loose  my  hand 
and  let  you  go  ?" 

“I  am  afraid;  I  am  afraid!’’  I  cried. 

”  And  I  too  am  afraid  ;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  suffer  more  and  to  escape  than  to 
suffer  less  and  to  remain.” 

“  Has  it  ever  been  known  that  one 
escaped  ?  No  one  has  ever  escaped- 
This  is  our  place,”  1  said,  ”  there  is  no 
other  world.” 

”  There  are  other  worlds — there  is  a 
world  where  every  way  leads  to  One 
who  loves  us  still.” 

I  cried  out  with  a  great  cry  of  misery 
and  scorn.  ”  There  is  no  love  !”  I  said. 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment  and 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  melt  my  soul.  A  great  cloud 
passed  over  them,  as  in  the  pleasant 
earth  a  cloud  will  sweep  across  the 
moon  ;  and  then  the  light  came  out  and 
looked  at  me  again.  For  neither  did  he 
know.  Where  he  was  going  all  might 
end  in  despair  and  double  and  double 
pain.  But  if  it  were  possible  that  at  the 
end  there  should  be  found  that  for  which 
he  longed,  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set  !  He  said  with  a  faltering  voice — 
”  Among  all  whom  1  have  questioned 
and  seen  there  was  but  one  who  found 
the  way.  But  if  one  has  found  it,  so 
may  I.  If  you  will  not  come,  yet  let 
me  go.” 

”  They  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb 
— they  will  burn  you  in  the  endless 
fires,”  I  said.  But  what  is  it  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb,  or  burned  with  fire  ? 
There  came  upon  his  face  a  smile,  and 
in  my  heart  even  I  laughed  to  scorn 
what  1  had  said. 

"  If  I  were  dragged  every  nerve  apart, 
and  every  thought  turned  into  a  fiery 
dart — and  that  is  so,”  he  said  :  ”  yet 
will  1  go,  if  but,  perhaps,  1  may  see 
Love  at  the  end.” 

”  There  is  no  love  !”  I  cried  again, 
with  a  sharp  and  bitter  cry  ;  and  the 
echo  seemed  to  come  back  and  back 
from  every  side.  No  love  !  no  love  ! 
till  the  man  who  was  my  friend  faltered 
and  stumbled  like  a  drunken  man  ;  but 
afterward  he  recovered  strength  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  way. 


And  thus  once  more  we  went  on.  On 
the  right  hand  was  that  city,  growing 
ever  clearer,  with  noble  towers  rising  up 
to  the  sky,  and  battlements  and  lofty 
roofs,  and  behind  a  yellow  clearness,  as 
of  a  golden  sunset.  My  heart  drew  me 
there  ;  it  sprang  up  in  my  breast  and 
sang  in  niy  ears.  Come,  and  Come. 
Myself  invited  me  to  this  new  place  as 
to  a  home.  The  otheis  were  wretched, 
but  this  will  be  happy  :  delights  and 
pleasures  will  be  there.  And  before  us 
the  way  grew  daik  with  storms,  and 
there  grew  visible  among  the  mists  a 
black  line  of  mountains,  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  awful  precipices,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  bar  the  way.  1  turned  from  that 
line  of  gloomy  heights,  and  gazed  along 
the  path  to  where  the  towers  stood  up 
against  the  sky.  And  presently  rny 
hand  dropped  by  my  side,  that  had  been 
held  in  my  companion's  hand  ;  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

I  went  on  to  the  city  of  the  evening 
light.  Ever  and  ever,  as  I  proceeded 
on  my  way,  the  sense  of  haste  and  rest¬ 
less  impatience  grew  upon  me,  so  that  I 
felt  myself  incapable  of  remaining  long 
in  a  place,  and  my  desire  grew  stronger 
to  hasten  on  and  on  ;  but  when  1  enter¬ 
ed  the  gates  of  the  city  this  longing  van¬ 
ished  from  my  mind.  There  seemed 
some  great  festival  or  public  holiday 
going  on  there.  The  streets  were  full 
of  pleasure-parties,  and  in  every  open 
place  (of  which  there  were  many)  were 
bands  of  dancers,  and  music  playing; 
and  the  houses  about  were  hung  with 
tapestries  and  embroideries  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  A  load  seemed  to  be  taken 
from  my  spirit  when  I  saw  all  this — for 
a  whole  population  does  not  rejoice  in 
such  a  way  without  some  cause.  And 
to  think  that,  after  all,  I  had  found  a 
place  in  which  I  might  live  and  forget 
the  misery  and  pain  which  I  had  known, 
and  all  that  was  behind  me,  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  my  soul.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  dancers  were  beautiful  and 
young,  their  steps  went  gayly  to  the 
music,  their  faces  were  bright  with 
smiles.  Here  and  there  was  a  master 
of  the  feast,  who  arranged  the  dances 
and  guided  the  musicians,  yet  seemed 
to  have  a  look  and  smile  for  new-comers 
too.  One  of  these  came  forward  to 
meet  me,  and  received  me  with  a  wel¬ 
come,  and  showed  me  a  vacant  place  at 
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a  table,  on  which  were  beautiful  fruits 
piled  up  in  baskets,  and  all  the  pro* 
visions  for  a  meal.  “  You  were  ex¬ 
pected,  you  perceive,”  he  said.  A  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  well-being  came  into 
my  mind.  I  sat  down  in  the  sweetness 
of  ease  after  fatigue,  of  refreshment  after 
weariness,  of  pleasant  sounds  and  sights 
after  the  arid  way.  I  said  to  myself 
that  my  past  experiences  had  been  a 
mistake,  that  this  was  where  I  ought  to 
have  come  from  the  first,  that  life  here 
would  be  happy,  and  that  all  intruding 
thoughts  must  soon  vanish  and  die  away. 

After  I  had  rested,  I  strolled  about, 
and  entered  fully  into  the  pleasures  of 
the  place.  Wherever  I  went,  through 
all  the  city,  there  was  nothing  but  bright¬ 
ness  and  pleasure,  music  playing,  and 
flags  waving,  and  flowers  and  dancers 
and  everything  that  was  most  gay.  I 
asked  several  people  whom  1  met  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  rejoicing ;  but 
either  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  pleasures,  or  my  question  was 
lost  in  the  hum  of  merriment,  the  sound 
of  the  instruments  and  of  the  dancers’ 
feet.  When  I  had  seen  as  much  as  I 
desired  of  the  pleasure  out  of  doors,  I 
was  taken  by  some  to  see  the  interiors 
of  houses,  which  were  all  decorated  for 
this  festival,  whatever  it  was — lighted 
up  with  curious  varieties  of  lighting,  in 
tints  of  different  colors.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  all  open,  and  whoso¬ 
ever  would  could  come  in  from  the 
dance  or  from  the  laden  tables,  and  sit 
down  where  they  pleased  and  rest,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  pleasant  view  out  upon  the 
streets,  so  that  they  should  lose  nothing 
of  the  spectacle.  And  the  dresses,  both 
of  women  and  men,  were  beautiful  in 
form  and  color,  made  in  the  finest 
fabrics,  and  affording  delightful  com¬ 
binations  to  the  eye.  The  pleasure 
which  I  took  in  all  I  saw  and  heard  was 
enhanced  by  the  surprise  of  it,  and  by 
the  aspect  of  the  places  from  which  I 
had  come,  where  there  was  no  regard  to 
beauty  nor  anything  lovely  or  bright. 
Before  my  arrival  here  I  had  come  in 
my  thoughts  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
had  no  brightness  in  these  regions,  and 
that  whatever  occupation  or  study  there 
might  be,  pleasure  had  ended  and  was 
over,  and  everything  that  had  been 
sweet  in  the  former  life.  1  changed  that 
opinion  with  a  sense  of  relief,  which 


was  more  warm  even  than  the  pleasure 
of  the  present  moment  ;  for  having  made 
one  such  mistake,  how  could  I  tell  that 
there  were  not  more  discoveries  await¬ 
ing  me,  that  life  might  not  prove  more 
enduraHle,  might  not  rise  to  something 
grander  and  more  powerful  ?  The  old 
prejudices,  the  old  foregone  conclusion 
of  earth  that  this  was  a  world  of  punish¬ 
ment,  had  warped  my  v  sion  and  my 
thoughts.  With  so  many  added  facul¬ 
ties  of  being,  incapable  of  fatigue  as  we 
were,  incapable  of  death,  recovering 
from  every  wound  or  accident  as  I  had 
myself  done,  and  with  no  foolish  re¬ 
straint  as  to  what  we  should  or  should 
not  do,  why  might  not  we  rise  in  this 
land  to  strength  unexampled,  to  the 
highest  powers  ?  1  rejoiced  that  I  had 

dropped  my  companion’s  hand,  that  I 
had  not  followed  him  in  his  mad  quest. 
Some  time,  1  said  to  myself,  1  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  loot  of  those 
gloomy  mountains,  and  bring  him  back, 
all  racked  and  tortured  as  he  was,  and 
show  him  the  pleasant  place  which  he 
had  missed. 

'  In  the  mean  time  the  music  and  the 
dance  went  on.  But  it  began  to  sur¬ 
prise  me  a  little  that  there  was  no  pause, 
that  the  festival  continued  without  in¬ 
termission.  I  went  up  to  one  of  those 
who  seemed  the  masters  of  ceremony, 
directing  what  was  going  on.  He  was 
an  old  man,  with  a  flowing  robe  of  bro¬ 
cade,  and  a  chain  and  badge  which  de¬ 
noted  his  office.  He  stood  with  a  smile 
upon  his  lips,  beating  time  with  his  hand 
to  the  music,  watching  the  figure  of  the 
dance. 

”  I  can  get  no  one  to  tell  me,”  I  said, 
”  what  the  occasion  of  all  this  rejoicing 
is.  ” 

”  It  is  for  your  coming,”  he  replied, 
without  hesitation, with  asmile  and  abow. 

For  the  moment  a  wonderful  elation 
came  over  me.  ‘‘  For  my  coming 
But  then  I  paused  and  shook  my  head. 
”  There  are  others  coming  besides  me. 
See  !  they  arrive  every  moment.” 

”  It  is  for  their  coming  too,”  he  said, 
with  another  smile  and  a  still  deeper 
bow  ;  ”  but  you  are  the  first  as  you  are 
the  chief.” 

This  was  what  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear,  and 
I  made  no  further  objection.  ”  And 
how  long  will  it  go  on  ?”  I  said. 
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“  So  long  as  it  pleases  you,”  said  the 
old  courtier. 

How  he  smiled  !  His  smile  did  not 
please  me-  He  saw  this,  and  distracted 
my  attention.  “  Look  at  this  dance,” 
he  said  ;  ”  how  beautiful  are  those 

round  young  limbs  !  Look  how  the 
dress  conceals  yet  shows  the  form  and 
beautiful  movements  !  It  was  invented 
in  your  honor.  .All  that  is  lovely  is  for 
you.  Choose  where  you  will,  all  is 
yours.  We  live  only  for  this  :  all  is  for 
you.”  While  he  spoke,  the  danceis 
came  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  circled 
us  round,  and  danced  and  made  their 
pretty  obeisances,  and  sang  :  ”  All  is 
yours  ;  all  is  for  you  then  breaking 
their  lines  floated  away  in  other  circles 
and  processions  and  endless  groups, 
singing  and  laughing  till  it  seemed  to 
ring  from  every  side,  ”  Everything  is 
yours  ;  all  is  for  you.” 

I  accepted  this  flattery  I  know  not 
why  :  for  I  soon  became  aware  that  I 
was  no  more  than  others,  and  that  the 
same  words  were  said  to  every  new¬ 
comer.  Yet  my  heart  was  elated,  and  I 
threw  myself  into  all  that  was  set  before 
me.  But  there  was  always  in  my  mind 
an  expectation  that  presently  the  music 
and  the  dancing  would  cease,  and  the 
tables  be  withdrawn,  and  a  pause  come. 
At  one  of  the  feasts  I  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  a  lady  very  fair  and  richly  dress¬ 
ed,  but  with  a  look  of  great  weariness 
in  her  eyes.  She  turned  her  beautiful 
face  to  me,  not  with  any  show  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  there  was  something  like  com¬ 
passion  in  her  look.  She  said,  ”  You 
are  very  tired,”  as  she  made  room  for 
me  by  her  side. 

”  Yes,”  I  said,  though  with  surprise, 
for  I  had  not  yet  acknowledged  that 
even  to  mjself.  ”  There  is  so  much  to 
enjoy.  We  have  need  of  a  little  rest.” 

“  Of  rest,”  said  she,  shaking  her 
head,  ”  this  is  not  the  place  for  rest." 

”  Yet  pleasure  requires  it,”  I  said, 

“  as  much  as - ”  I  was  about  to  say 

pain  ;  but  why  should  one  speak  of  pain 
in  a  place  given  up  to  pleasure  ?  She 
smiled  faintly  and  shook  her  head  again. 
All  her  movements  were  languid  and 
faint ;  her  eyelids  drooped  over  her 
eyes.  Yet,  when  I  turned  to  her,  she 
made  an  effort  to  smile.  ”  I  think  you 
are  also  tired,”  I  said. 

At  this  she  roused  herself  a  little. 


”  We  must  not  say  so  :  nor  do  I  say  so. 
Pleasure  is  very  exacting.  It  demands 
more  of  you  than  anything  else.  One 
must  be  always  ready - ” 

”  For  what  ?” 

”  To  give  enjoyment,  and  to  receive 
it.”  There  was  an  effort  in  her  voice 
to  rise  to  this  sentiment,  but  it  fell  back 
into  weariness  again. 

”  I  hope  you  receive  as  well  as  give,” 

I  said. 

The  lady  turned  her  eyes  to  me  with 
a  look  which  I  cannot  forget,  and  life 
seemed  once  more  to  be  roused  within 
her.  But  not  the  life  of  pleasure  :  her 
eyes  were  full  of  loathing,  and  fatigue, 
and  disgust,  and  despair.  ”  Are  you 
so  new  to  this  place,”  she  said,  "  and 
have  not  learned  even  yet  what  is  the 
height  of  all  misery  and  all  weariness  : 
what  is  worse  than  pain  and  trouble, 
more  dreadful  than  the  lawless  streets 
and  the  burning  mines,  and  the  torture 
of  the  great  hall  and  the  misery  of  the 
lazar-house - ” 

”  Oh,  lady,”  I  said,  ”  have  you  been 
there  ?” 

She  answered  me  with  her  eyes  alone  ; 
there  was  no  need  of  more.  ”  But 
pleasure  is  more  terrible  than  all,”  she 
said  ;  and  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  what 
she  said  was  true. 

There  is  no  record  of  time  in  that 
place.  I  could  not  count  it  by  days  or 
nights  :  but  soon  after  this  it  happened 
to  me  that  the  dances  and  the  music  be¬ 
came  no  more  than  a  dizzy  maze  of 
sound  and  sight,  which  made  my  brain 
whirl  round  and  round ;  and  I  too 
loathed  what  was  spread  on  the  table, 
and  the  soft  couches,  and  the  garlands, 
and  the  fluttering  flags  and  ornaments. 
To  sit  forever  at  a  feast*  to  see  forever 
the  merry-makers  turn  round  and  round, 
to  hear  in  your  ears  forever  the  whirl  of 
the  music,  the  laughter,  the  cries  of 
pleasure  !  There  were  some  who  went 
on  and  on,  and  never  seemed  to  tire  ; 
but  to  me  the  endless  round  came  at 
last  to  be  a  torture  from  which  1  could 
not  escape.  Finally,  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  nothing — neither  what  I  heard  nor 
what  1  saw  :  and  only  a  consciousness 
of  something  intolerable  buzzed  and 
echoed  in  my  brain.  I  longed  for  the 
quiet  of  the  place  I  had  left  ;  I  longed 
for  the  noise  in  the  streets,  and  the  hub¬ 
bub  and  tumult  of  my  first  experiences. 
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Anything,  anything  rather  than  this ! 

I  said  to  myself  ;  and  still  the  dancers 
turned,  the  music  sounded,  the  bystand¬ 
ers  smiled,  and  everything  went  on  and 
on.  My  eyes  grew  weary  with  seeing, 
and  my  ears  with  hearing.  To  watch 
the  new-comers  rush  in,  all  pleased  and 
eager,  to  seethe  eyes  of  the  others  glaze 
with  weariness,  wrought  upon  my 
strained  nerves.  I  could  not  think,  I 
could  not  rest,  I  could  not  endure. 
Music  forever  and  ever — a  whirl,  a  rush 
of  music,  always  going  on  and  on  ;  and 
ever  that  maze  of  movement,  till  the 
eyes  were  feverish  and  the  mouth 
parched  ;  ever  that  mist  of  faces,  now 
one  gleaming  out  of  the  chaos,  now 
another,  some  like  the  faces  of  angels, 
some  miserable,  weary,  strained  with 
smiling,  with  the  monotony,  and  the  end¬ 
less,  aimless,  never-changing  round.  I 
heard  myself  calling  to  them  to  be  still 
— to  be  still  !  to  pause  a  moment.  I 
felt  myself  stumble  and  turn  round  in 
the  giddiness  and  horror  of  that  move¬ 
ment  without  reprose.  And  finally,  I 
fell  under  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  felt 
the  whirl  go  over  and  over  me,  and  beat 
upon  my  brain,  until  1  was  pushed  and 
thrust  out  of  the  way  lest  I  should  stop 
the  measure.  There  I  lay,  sick,  satiate, 
for  I  know  not  how  long ;  loathing 
everything  around  me,  ready  to  give  all 
I  had  (but  what  had  I  to  give })  for  one 
moment  of  silence.  But  always  the 
music  went  on,  and  the  dancers  danced, 
and  the  people  feasted,  and  the  songs 
and  the  voices  echoed  up  to  the  skies. 

How  at  last  I  stumbled  forth  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  Desperation  must  have  moved 
me,  and  that  impatience  which,  after 
every  hope  and  disappointment,  comes 
back  and  back,  the  one  sensation  that 
never  fails.  I  dragged  myself  at  last  by 
intervals,  like  a  sick  dog,  outside  the  rev¬ 
els,  still  hearing  them,  which  was  tort¬ 
ure  to  me,  even  when  at  last  1  got  be¬ 
yond  the  crowd.  It  was  something  to 
lie  still  upon  the  ground,  though  with¬ 
out  power  to  move,  and  sick  beyond  all 
thought,  loathing  myself  and  all  that  1 
had  been  and  seen.  For  I  had  not 
even  the  sense  that  I  had  been  wronged 
to  keep  me  up,  but  only  a  nausea  and 
horror  of  movevent,  a  giddiness  and 
whirl  of  every  sense.  I  lay  like  a  log 
upon  the  ground. 

When  I  recovered  my  faculties  a  little, 


it  was  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the 
great  vacant  plain  which  surrounded 
that  accursed  home  of  pleasure — a  great 
and  desolate  waste  upon  which  1  could 
see  no  track,  which  my  heart  fainted  to 
look  at.  which  no  longer  roused  any 
hope  in  me,  as  if  it  might  lead  to  another 
beginning,  or  any  place  in  which  yet  at 
the  last  it  might  be  possible  to  live. 
As  I  lay  in  that  horrible  giddiness  and 
faintness,  1  loathed  life  and  this  continu¬ 
ance  which  brought  me  through  one 
misery  after  another,  and  forbade  me  to 
die.  Oh  that  death  would  come — death 
which  is  silent  and  still,  which  makes  no 
movement  and  hears  no  sound  !  that  1 
might  end  and  be  no  more  !  Oh  that  I 
could  go  back  even  to  the  stillness  of 
that  chamber  which  I  had  not  been  able 
to  endure  !  Oh  that  I  could  return — 
return  !  to  what  ?  to  other  miseries  and 
other  pain,  which  looked  less  because 
they  were  past.  But  I  knew  now  that 
return  was  impossible  until  1  had  circled 
all  the  dreadful  round  ;  and  already  1 
felt  again  the  burning  of  that  desire  that 
pricked  and  drove  me  on — not  back,  tor 
that  was  impossible.  Little  by  little  I 
had  learned  to  understand,  each  step 
printed  upon  my  brain  as  with  red-hot 
irons  :  not  back,  but  on,  and  on.  To 
greater  anguish,  yes  ;  but  on  :  to  fuller 
despair,  to  experiences  more  terrible  : 
but  on,  and  on,  and  on.  I  arose  again, 
for  this  was  my  fate.  1  could  not  pause 
even  for  all  the  teachings  of  despair. 

The  waste  stretched  far  as  eyes  could 
tee.  It  was  wild  and  terrible,  with 
neither  vegetation  nor  sign  of  life. 
Here  and  there  were  heaps  of  ruin, 
which  had  been  villages  and  cities  ;  but 
nothing  was  in  them  save  reptiles  and 
crawling  poisonous  life,  and  traps  for 
the  unwary  wanderer.  How  often  I 
stumbled  and  fell  among  these  ashes 
and  dust-heaps  of  the  past — through 
what  dread  moments  I  lay,  with  cold  and 
slimy  things  leaving  their  trace  upon 
my  flesh — the  horrors  which  seized  me, 
so  that  I  beat  my  head  against  a  stone, 
— why  should  I  tell  ?  These  were 
naught ;  they  touched  not  the  soul. 
They  were  but  accidents  of  the  way. 

At  length,  when  body  and  soul  were 
low  and  worn  out  with  misery  and  weari¬ 
ness,  I  came  to  another  place,  where  all 
was  so  different  from  the  last,  that  the 
sight  gave  me  a  momentary  solace.  It 
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was  full  of  furnaces  and  clanking  ma¬ 
chinery  and  endless  work.  The  whole 
air  round  was  aglow  with  the  fury  of  the 
fires,  and  men  went  and  came  like  de¬ 
mons  in  the  dames,  with  red-hot  melting 
metal,  pouring  it  into  moulds  and  beat¬ 
ing  it  on  anvils.  In  the  huge  work¬ 
shops  in  the  background  there  was  a 
perpetual  whir  of  machinery — of  wheels 
turning  and  turning,  and  pistons  beat¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  din  of  labor,  which  for 
a  time  renewed  the  anguish  of  my  brain, 
yet  also  soothed  it  ;  for  there  was  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  beatings  and  the  whirlings. 
And  a  hope  rose  within  me  that  with 
all  the  forces  that  were  here,  some  rev¬ 
olution  might  be  possible — something 
that  would  change  the  features  of  this 
place  and  overturn  the  worlds.  I  went 
from  workshop  to  workshop,  and  exam¬ 
ined  all  that  was  being  done  and  under¬ 
stood — for  1  had  known  a  little  upon 
the  earth,  and  my  old  knowledge  came 
back,  and  to  learn  so  much  more  filled 
me  with  new  life.  The  master  of  all 
was  one  who  never  rested,  nor  seemed 
to  feel  weariness,  nor  pain,  nor  pleasure. 
He  had  everything  in  his  hand.  All 
who  were  there  were  his  workmen,  or 
his  assistants,  or  his  servants.  No  one 
shared  with  him  in  his  councils.  He 
was  more  than  a  prince  among  them — 
he  was  as  a  god.  And  the  things  he 
planned  and  made,  and  at  which  in 
armies  and  legions  his  workmen  toiled 
and  labored,  were  like  living  things. 
They  were  made  of  steel  and  iron,  but 
they  moved  like  the  brains  and  nerves 
of  men.  They  went  where  he  directed 
them,  and  did  what  he  commanded,  and 
moved  at  a  touch.  And  though  he 
talked  little,  when  he  saw  how  I  fol¬ 
lowed  all  that  he  did,  he  was  a  little 
moved  toward  me,  and  spoke  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  the  conceptions  that  were 
in  his  mind,  one  rising  out  of  another, 
like  the  leaf  out  of  the  stem  and  the 
flower  out  of  the  bud.  P'or  nothing 
pleased  him  that  he  did,  and  necessity 
was  upon  him  to  go  on  and  on. 

“  They  are  like  living  things,”  I  said 
— “  they  do  your  bidding  whatever  you 
command  them.  They  are  like  another 
and  a  stronger  race  of  men.” 

”  Men  !”  he  said,  ”  what  are  men  ? 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  things  that 
are  made — creatures  who  will  undo  in  a 
moment  what  it  has  taken  millions  of 


years,  and  all  the  skill  and  all  the 
strength  of  generations  to  do.  These 
are  better  than  men.  They  cannot 
think  or  feel.  They  cannot  stop  but  at 
my  bidding,  or  begin  unless  I  will. 
Had  men  been  made  so,  we  should  be 
masters  of  the  world.” 

"  Had  men  been  made  so,  you  would 
never  have  been — for  what  could  genius 
have  done  or  thought  ? — you  would  have 
been  a  machine  like  all  the  rest.” 

“  And  better  so  !”  he  said,  and 
turned  away  ;  for  at  that  moment, 
watching  keenly  as  he  spoke  the  action 
of  a  delicate  combination  of  movements, 
all  made  and  balanced  to  a  hair’s- 
breadth,  there  had  come  to  him  sud¬ 
denly  the  idea  of  something  which  made 
it  a  hundredfold  more  strong  and  ter¬ 
rible.  .  For  they  were  terrible  these 
things  that  lived  yet  did  not  live,  which 
were  his  slaves,  and  moved  at  his  will. 
When  he  had  done  this,  he  looked  at 
me,  and  a  smile  came  upon  his  mouth  : 
but  his  eyes  smiled  not,  nor  ever  changed 
from  the  set  look  they  wore.  And  the 
words  he  spoke  were  familiar  words, 
not  his,  but  out  of  the  old  life.  ”  W'hat 
a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !”  he  said  ; 
”  how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in 
faculty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  ex¬ 
press  and  admirable  !  And  yet  to  me 
what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?” 
His  mind  had  followed  another  strain  of 
thought,  which  to  me  was  bewildering, 
so  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  reply.  I 
answered  like  a  child,  upon  his  last  word. 

”  We  are  dust  no  more,”  I  cried,  for 
pride  was  in  my  heart — pride  of  him  and 
his  wonderful  strength,  and  his  thoughts 
which  created  strength,  and  all  the  mar¬ 
vels  he  did — ”  those  things  which  hin¬ 
dered  are  removed.  Go  on,  go  on — 
you  want  but  another  step.  What  is  to 
prevent  that  you  should  not  shake  the 
universe,  and  overturn  this  doom,  and 
break  all  our  bonds  ?  There  is  enough 
here  to  explode  this  gray  Action  of  a 
Armament,  and  to  rend  those  precipices 
and  to  dissolve  that  waste — as  at  the 
time  when  the  primeval  seas  dried  up, 
and  those  infernal  mountains  rose.” 

He  laughed,  and  the  echoes  caught 
the  sound  and  gave  it  back  as  if  they 
mocked  it.  ”  There  is  enough  to  rend 
us  all  into  shreds,”  he  said,  “and 
shake,  as  you  say,  both  heaven  and 
earth,  and  these  plains  and  those  hills.” 
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“  Then  why,"  I  cried  in  my  haste, 
with  a  dreadful  hope  piercing  through 
my  soul — "  why  do  you  create  and  per¬ 
fect,  but  never  employ  ?  When  we  had 
armies  on  the  earth  we  used  them.  You 
have  more  than  armies.  You  have  force 
beyond  the  thoughts  of  man  :  but  all 
without  use  as  yet." 

"  All,"  he  cried,  ‘‘  for  no  use  !  All 
in  vain  ! — in  vain  !" 

“  O  master  !”  I  said,  "  great,  and 
more  great,  in  time  to  come.  Why  ? — 
why  ?’’ 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  drew  me 
close. 

‘‘  Have  you  strength,"  he  said,  "  to 
bear  it  if  I  tell  you  why  ?" 

I  knew  what  he  was  about  to  say.  I 
felt  it  in  the  quivering  of  my  veins,  and 
my  heart  that  bounded  as  if  it. would 
escape  from  my  breast.  But  I  would 
not  quail  from  what  he  did  not  shrink 
to  utter.  1  could  speak  no  word,  but 
I  looked  him  in  the  face  and  waited — 
for  that  which  was  more  terrible  than 
all. 

He  held  me  by  the  arm,  as  if  he 
would  hold  me  up  when  the  shock  of 
anguish  came.  "  They  are  in  vain," 
he  said,  "  in  vain — because  God  rules 
over  all." 

His  arm  was  strong  ;  but  I  fell  at  his 
feet  like  a  dead  man. 

How  miserable  is  that  image,  and  how 
unfit  to  use  !  Death  is  still  and  cool 
and  sweet.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
pierces  like  a  sword,  that  burns  like  fire, 
that  rends  and  tears  like  the  turning 
wheels.  O  life,  O  pain,  O  terrible  name 
of  God,  in  which  is  all  succor  and  all 
torment  !  What  are  pangs  and  tortures 
to  that,  which  ever  increases  in  its  awful 
power,  and  has  no  limit,  nor  any  allevi¬ 
ation,  but  whenever  it  is  spoken  pene¬ 
trates  through  and  through  the  miser¬ 
able  soul  ?  O  God,  whom  once  I  called 
my  Father  !  O  Thou  who  gavest  me 
being,  against  whom  1  have  fought, 
whom  1  fight  to  the  end,  shall  there 
never  be  anything  but  anguish  in  the 
sound  of  Thy  great  name  ? 

When  1  returned  to  such  command  of 
myself  as  one  can  have  who  has  been 
transfixed  by  that  sword  of  fire,  the 
master  stood  by  me  still.  He  had  not 
fallen  like  me,  but  his  face  was  drawn 
with  anguish  and  sorrow  like  the  face  of 
my  friend  who  had  been  with  me  in  the 


lazar-house,  who  had  disappeared  on 
the  dark  mountains.  And  as  I  looked 
at  him,  terror  seized  hold  upon  me,  and 
a  desire  to  flee  and  save  myself,  that  I 
might  not  be  drawn  after  him  by  the 
longing  that  was  in  his  eyes. 

The  Master  gave  me  his  hand  to  help 
me  to  rise,  and  it  trembled,  but  not  like 
mine. 

"  Sir,"  I  cried,  "  have  not  we  enough 
to  bear  ?  Is  it  for  hatred,  is  it  for  ven¬ 
geance,  that  you  speak  that  name  ?" 

“O  friend,"  he  said,  "neither  for 
hatred  nor  revenge.  It  is  like  a  fire  in 
my  veins  ;  if  one  could  find  Him 
again - !’’ 

"  You,  who  are  as  a  god — who  can 
make  and  destroy — you,  who  could 
shake  His  throne  !" 

He  put  up  his  hand.  "  I  who  am 
His  creature,  even  here — and  still  His 

child,  though  I  am  so  far,  so  far - ’’ 

He  caught  my  hand  in  his,  and  pointed 
with  the  other  trembling.  "  Look  ! 
your  eyes  are  more  clear  than  mine,  for 
they  are  not  anxious  like  mine.  Can 
you  see  anything  upon  the  way  ?’’ 

The  waste  lay  wild  before  us,  dark 
with  a  faintly  rising  cloud,  for  darkness 
and  cloud  and  the  gloom  of  death  at¬ 
tended  upon  that  name.  I  thought,  in 
his  great  genius  and  splendor  of  intel¬ 
lect,  he  had  gone  mad,  as  sometimes 
may  be.  "  There  is  nothing,"  1  said, 
and  scorn  came  into  my  soul  ;  but  even 
as  I  spoke  I  saw — I  cannot  tell  what  I 
saw  —a  moving  spot  of  milky  whiteness 
in  that  dark  and  miserable  wilderness, 
— no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  flower.  "  There  is  some¬ 
thing,"  I  said  unwillingly  ;  "  it  has  no 
shape  nor  form.  It  is  a  gossamer-web 
upon  some  bush,  or  a  butterfly  blown 
on  the  wind." 

"  There  are  neither  butterflies  nor 
gossamers  here." 

"  Look  for  yourself  then  !"  I  cried, 
flinging  his  hand  from  me.  I  was  angry 
with  a  rage  which  had  no  cause.  I 
turned  from  him,  though  I  loved  him, 
with  a  desire  to  kill  him  in  iny  heart  ; 
and  hurriedly  took  the  other  way.  The 
waste  was  wild  :  but  rather  that  than 
to  see  the  man  who  might  have  shaken 
earth  and  hell  thus  turning,  turning  to 
madness  and  the  awful  journey.  For  I 
knew  what  in  his  heart  he  thought,  and 
I  knew  that  it  was  so.  It  was  some- 
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thing  from  that  other  sphere — can  I  tell  that  whiteness  was.  On,  on,  across  the 
you  what  ?  a  child  perhaps— oh,  thought  waste!  Onto  the  cities  of  the  night! 
that  wrings  the  heart !  for  do  you  know  On,  far  away  from  maddening  thought, 
what  manner  of  thing  a  child  is  ?  There  from  hope  that  is  torment,  and  from  the 
are  none  in  the  land  of  darkness.  I  awful  Name  ! — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
turned  my  back  upon  the  place  where 


"  LOCKSLEY  HALL  ’’ 
BY  RT.  HON.  W. 

The  nation  will  observe  with  warm 
satisfaction  that,  although  the  new  Locks- 
ley  Hall  is,  as  told  by  the  Calendar,  a 
work  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  old  age,  yet 
is  his  poetic  "  eye  not  dim,  nor  his  nat¬ 
ural  force  abated.”  The  date  of  Waver- 
Uy  was  fixed  by  its  alternative  title  '  Tis 
Sixty  Years  Since  ;  but  the  illustrious 
author  told  of  years  not  all  included 
within  his  own  span  of  life  ;  and  his 
decease  saddened  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  man  soon  after  his  sixth  decade 
was  complete.  It  was  in  1842  that  the 
genius  of  Lord  Tennyson  blazed  in  full 
orb  upon  the  world.  But  he  had  long 
before  *  worn  the  livery  of  the  Muse, 
and  braved  the  ordeal  of  the  press,  so 
that  it  is* hardly  an  exaggeration  to  treat 
of  the  whole  period  of  threescore  years 
as  already  included  within  a  literary  life. 
And  now  that  he  gives  us  another  Locks- 
ley  Hall  “  after  sixty  years,"  the  very 
last  criticism  that  will  hazarded,  or  ff 
hazarded  will  be  accepted,  on  his  work 
will  be,  that  it  betrays  a  want  of  tone 
and  fibre.  For  my  own  part  I  have  been 
not  less  impressed  with  the  form  than 
with  the  substance.  Limbs  will  grow 
stiff  with  age,  but  minds  not  always  ; 
we  find  here  all  undiminished  that  sup¬ 
pleness  of  the  poet  which  enables  him  to 
conform  without  loss  of  freedom  to  the 
stringent  laws  of  measured  verse.  Lord 
Tennyson  retains  his  conspicuous  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  trochaic  metre,  and  even 
the  least  favorable  among  the  instantane¬ 
ous,  or  "pistol-graph,"  criticisms  de¬ 
manded  by  the  necessities  of  the  daily 
press,  stingily  admits  that  the  poem 
"  here  and  there  exhibits  the  inimitable 
touch." 

Another  article,  produced  under  the 


*  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  (Alfred  and  Charles 
Tennyson).  Simpkin,  1827. 
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E.  GLADSTONE. 

same  rigorous  conditions,  but  of  singu¬ 
lar  talent,*  states  rather  dogmatically 
that  any  criticism  which  accepts  Lord 
Tennyson  as  a  thinker  is  now  out  of 
date.  I  venture  to  demur  to  this  prop¬ 
osition  ;  and  to  contend  that  the  author 
of  In  Memoriam  (for  example)  shows  a 
capacity  which  entitles  him  to  a  high 
place  among  the  thinkers  of  the  day  ;  of 
thinkers,  too,  on  those  subjects  which 
have  the  first  and  highest  claim  to  the 
august  name  of  philosophy.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  to  regard  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Lord  Tennpon  as  equally 
the  fruit  of  the  "  thinker  ’  that  is  in  him. 
A  great  poet  is  commonly  of  a  richly 
diversified  nature  ;  and  as  the  strong 
man  of  the  gospel  is  ejected  by  a  stronger 
■  man,  so  the  strong  faculty  of  the  poet 
may  rock  or  swerve  under  the  encroach¬ 
ing  pressure  of  a  faculty  which  is  even, 
if  only  for  the  time,  stronger  still.  The 
passionate  or  emotional  part  of  nature 
comes  into  rivalry  with  the  reflective 
organ,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  because 
in  a  given  work  the  one  predominates, 
we  deny  the  existence  of  the  other  ;  or 
again,  if  we  assume  that  the  balance  of 
powers  can  never  shift,  and  that  all  fac¬ 
ulties  are  equably  represented  at  all 
times,  was  to  exalt  the  individual  human 
mind,  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  life, 
up  to  the  level  of  a  |)erfect  intelligence. 

In  the  work,  however,  that  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  Lord  Tennyson  neither 
claims  the  authority,  nor  charges  him¬ 
self  with  the  responsibility,  of  one  who 
solemnly  delivers,  under  the  weight  of 
years,  and  with  a  shortened  span  before 
him,  a  confession  of  political  or  social 
faith.  The  poem  is  strictly  a  dramatic 
monologue.  In  its  pages  we  have  be- 


*  Pall  Mall  Gaulle,  December  14,  1886, 
p.  5* 
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fore  us,  though  without  the  formal  di¬ 
visions  of  the  drama,  a  group  of  person¬ 
ages,  and  the  strain  changes  from  the 
color  of  thought  appropriate  for  one  to 
that  which  befits  another.  In  the  one 
supreme  poem  of  the  first  person  singu¬ 
lar,  the  Divina  Commedia^  we  know  at 
first  hand  the  precise  relation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  which  the  poet  stands  to  each 
of*  the  persons  brought  upon  the  scene. 
But  this  is  a  case  by  itself.  When  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  piece  that  the 
poet  shall  himself  appear,  the  greater  is 
his  power,  the  more  completely  he  is 
shrouded  behind  the  veil  his  art  has 
woven  ;  and  we  can  but  speculate,  in 
Homer  or  in  Shakespeare,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  among  his  creations  were  the 
favorites  of  the  maker  himself.  These 
two  superlative  masters  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  might  be  supposed ;  for 
Homer,  although  in  form  epic,  is  in  es¬ 
sence  also  a  great  dramatist,  and  con¬ 
tains  within  him  seminally  the  drama  of 
his  country.  Lord  Tennyson  gives  his 
reader,  in  form  at  least,  even  less  help, 
since  each  of  us  has  to  discover  the 
transitions  for  himself.  The  method  in 
the  old  Locksley  Hall,  and  in  the  new, 
is  the  same.  In  each  the  maker  is  out¬ 
side  his  work  ;  and  in  each  we  have  to 
deal  with  it  as  strictly  impersonal.  Were 
it  otherwise,  were  we  to  seek  political 
knowledge  at  the  lips  of  our  author,  we 
should  not  be  in  difficulty  ;  for  this  is 
he  who  in  his  official  verses  of  1851,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Queen,  and  in  the  poem 
“  Love  thou  thy  Land,”  has  supplied 
us  with  a  code  of  politics  as  sound,  as 
comprehensive,  and  as  exactly  balanced, 
as  either  verse  or  prose  could  desire. 

The  connection  of  the  two  Locksley 
Halls  lies  in  the  continuous  identity  of 
the  hero,  he  supplying  the  thread  on 
which  the  subject  and  its  movement 
hang.  The  teaching  of  half  a  century 
ago,  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
poet’s  lips,  inculcated  above  all  things 
impartiality  of  view.  He 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes.* 

And  the  strain  of  the  personage  then 
young,  whom  the  famous  poem  set  be- 


*  From  “  Love  thou  thy  Land,”  Poems,  p. 
179- 


fore  us,  was  not  one-sided.  He  then 
saw  a  mercenary  taint  upon  the  age  : — 

Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but 
to  golden  keys. 

He  had  glimpses  of  a  vaunting  temper 
and  of  words  outrunning  deeds  ; — 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt 
that  Honor  feels, 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at 
each  other's  heels. 

Yet  he  shook  off  depression  and  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  tempered  progress,  in 
lines  which  the  language  itself  cannot 
outlive  : — 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas¬ 
ing  purpose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  man  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

And  what  those  suns  had  already  done 
was  first  fruit ;  the  harvest  was  be¬ 
hind  : — 

Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reap* 
ing  something  new, 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do. 

And  not  only  was  there  no  fear  of  on¬ 
ward  movement— witness  the  line  which 
may  well  make  a  nervous  man  giddy  as 
he  reads  it — 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change  ; 

but  the  dauntless  eye  of  the  Prophet  has 
seen,  down  the  long  avenue,  all  the  way 
— I  fear  the  immeasurable  way — to  the 
great  result  : — 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 
battle  flags  were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 
the  world. 

Such  is  the  Voice  that  rings  as  well  as 
warbles  from  the  chambers  of  the  old 
Locksley  Hall.  On  the  whole,  if  an  ac¬ 
count  be  strictly  taken,  the  coloring  was 
something  sanguine.  A  bias  in  that  di¬ 
rection  was  not  unsuited  to  the  speaker’s 
youth,  especially  if,  as  England  has  un¬ 
flinchingly  believed,  his  lessons  of  hope 
were,  upon  the  whole,  the  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom.  The  labor  of  life  is  cheered  by  the 
song  of  life.  The  sweat  of  man’s  brow, 
and  the  burden  on  his  back,  produce 
better  practical  results,  if  he  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  reckon  with  a  reasonable 
confidence  on  his  reward. 

As  the  junior  changes  into  a  senior  at 
the  command  of  the  bard  of  the  new 
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Locksley  Hall,  he  does  not  forget  to  look 
at  the  reverse  as  well  as  the  obverse  of 
the  medal,  or  to  recommend  the  perse¬ 
vering  performance  of  daily  duty  as  the 
best  medicine  for  paral>  zing  doubts,  and 
the  safest  shelter  under  the  storms  either 
of  practical  or  of  speculative  life.  So 
speaks  the  eulogy  *  on  the  successful 
suitor  of  the  first  Locksley  Hall,  to 
whom  a  gentle  reparation  is  now  made, 
and  who  served  God  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  : — 

Sirove  for  sixty  widowed  years  to  help  his 
homelier  brother  men, 

Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage,  raised 
the  school,  and  drained  the  fen. 

But  the  voice  of  our  Prophet  in  this 
poem,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  change.  Such  a  change  was  in 
the  course  of  Nature. 

The  clouds,  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun. 

Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality.! 

Perhaps  the  tone  may  even,  at  times,  be 
thought  to  have  grown  a  little  hoarse 
with  his  years.  Not  that  we  are  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  voice  of  the  author.  On 
the  earlier  occasion  he  supplied  in 
“  Love  thou  thy  Land”  whatever  cor¬ 
rection  was  required  to  bring  the  scales 
of  anticipation  back  to  equilibrium.  He 
has  not  now  given  us  his  own  personal 
forecast  of  the  actual  or  the  coming 
time  ;  and  in  withholding  it  he  allows  us 
a  yet  greater  freedom  to  estimate  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  Prophet  in  the  new  Locks¬ 
ley  Hall  by  the  rules  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness,  but  ”  without  respect  of  persons.” 

For  much  indeed  that  he  teaches  we 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  him.  Each 
generation  or  age  of  men  is  under  a  two¬ 
fold  temptation  :  the  one  to  overrate  its 
own  performances  and  prospects,  the 
other  to  undervalue  the  times  preceding 
or  following  its  own.  No  greater  ca¬ 
lamity  can  happen  to  a  people  than  to 
break  utterly  with  its  Past.  But  this 
proposition  in  its  full  breadth  applies 
more  to  its  aggregate,  than  to  its  imme¬ 
diate  Past.  Our  judgment  on  the  age 
that  last  preceded  us  should  be  strictly 
just.  But  it  should  be  masculine,  not 
timorous  ;  for,  if  we  gild  its  defects  and 


*  Lefkstev  If  all.  Sixty  Years  A fter,  p.  36. 

!  Wordsworth,  Ode  oh  the  Recollections  of 
Childhood. 


glorify  its  errors,  we  dislocate  the  axis 
of  the  very  ground  which  forms  our  own 
point  of  departure.  This  rule  particu¬ 
larly  applies  to  the  period  which  pre¬ 
ceded  our  own.  The  first  three  decades 
of  this  century  were  far  from  normal. 
They  suffered,  both  morally  and  polit¬ 
ically,  from  the  terrible  recoil  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  the  means 
employed  for  counteracting  it.  That 
period  gave  us  military  glory.  It  made 
noble  and  immortal  additions  to  our 
literature.  In  fine  art,  though  there  had 
been  a  sunset,  the  sun  still  illumined  the 
sky.  But  the  items  of  the  account  per 
contra  are  great  indeed.  One  of  the 
lightest  among  them  is,  that  it  brought 
our  industrial  arts  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  Under  the  benign  in¬ 
fluence  of  Protection,  there  was  a  desert 
of  universal  ugliness.  It  also  charged 
the  inheritance  of  our  countrymen  with 
a  public  debt  equil  to  more  than  a 
fourth,  at  one  time  more  nearly  touch¬ 
ing  a  third,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
their  private  property.  Would  that  this 
had  been  all  1  It  taxed  the  nation  for 
the  benefit  of  class.  It  ground  down 
the  people  by  the  Corn  Law,  and  de¬ 
based  them  by  the  Poor  Law.  In  Ire¬ 
land,  Parliament  refused  through  one 
generation  of  men  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  with¬ 
out  which  promise  not  even  the  devilish 
enginery  of  the  other  means  employed 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the 
Legislative  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  But  in  1815  they  legislated, 
with  a  cruel  severity  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  might  never  have  wished, 
and  could  never  have  dared,  against  the 
occupiers,  that  is  to  say,  against  the 
people,  of  that  ‘‘sister  island.”  On 
this  side  the  Channel,  the  Church  was 
quietly  suffered  to  remain  a  wilderness 
of  rank  abuse.  But  activity  was  shown 
enough  and  to  spare,  by  the  use  of  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  power,  to  curtail 
the  traditional  freedom  of  the  people. 
The  law  had  been  made  hateful  to  the 
nation  ;  and  both  our  institutions  and 
our  Empire  had  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  when  in  1830  the 
King  dared  not  dine  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  long  winter  nights  were 
illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  Swing  fires, 
in  southern  counties  which  have  grown 
into  Toryism  under  the  beneficent  in- 
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fluence  of  reformed  government  and 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  of 
the  period  had  the  solitary  glory  of  end¬ 
ing  one  long  series  of  continuous  crime 
by  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
Nearer  its  close,  there  were  marked 
tendencies  toward  good,  and  even  some 
noble  beginnings  of  improvement  ;  but 
these  were  mainly  and  conspicuously 
due  to  suspected  and  reviled  minorities, 
and  were  in  many  instances  resented, 
as  well  as  resisted,  with  a  bitterness 
almost  savage,  and  hardly  known  to  our 
more  modern  and  sufficiently  lively  con¬ 
tentions. 

Such  were  the  backwaters  (so  to  call 
them)  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of 
the  war  against  it,  and  such  was  the 
later  Georgian  era,  on  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  plainness  of  speech,  because 
it  now  takes  the  benefit  of  the  glorifying 
hues  of  distance,  as  well  as  of  military 
triumph  ;  and  none  survive,  except  a 
dwindling  handful,  to  speak  of  it  from 
recollection.  But  though  it  was  a  time 
which  can  ill  stand  comparison  with 
most  others  of  our  history,  there  still 
remained  for  us  that  glorious  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Britons  which,  though  it  im¬ 
perilled  and  defaced,  it  did  not  destroy. 

It  was  manifestly  from  the  point 
marked  by  the  close  of  this  period  that 
the  old  Locksley  Hall  took  its  measure¬ 
ments,  and  found  in  the  survey  of  the 
years  which  had  succeeded  1830,  that 
their  good  outweighed  their  evil.  In 
his  admirable  verses  to  the  Queen,  too, 
Mr.  Tennyson — this  lime  in  person  and 
not  through  a  persona — looked  at  the 
Ship  of  State,  and  gave  her  his  benedic¬ 
tion  on  her  way,  as  Longfellow’s  Master 
blessed  the  ship  of  the  Union  ; 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee  ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  ihee — are  all  with  thee. 

During  the  intervening  half  century, 
or  near  it,  the  temper  of  hope  and 
thankfulness,  which  both  Mr,  Tennyson 
and  the  young  Prophet  of  Locksley  Hall 
so  largely  contributed  to  form,  has  been 
tested  by  experience.  Authorities  and 
people  have  been  hard  at  work  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the 
manners  of  the  country.  Their  per¬ 
formances  may  be  said  to  form  the  Play, 


intervening  between  the  old  Prologue, 
and  the  new  Epilogue  which  has  just 
issued  from  the  press.  This  Epilogue, 
powerful  as  it  is,  will  not  quite  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  evergreens  of  Christmas. 
The  young  Prophet,  now  grown  old,  is 
not,  indeed  (though  perhaps,  on  his 
own  showing,  he  ought  to  be),  in  de¬ 
spair.  For  he  still  stoutly  teaches 
manly  duty  and  personal  effort,  and 
longs  for  progress  more,  he  trows,  than 
its  professing  and  blatant  votaries.  But 
in  his  present  survey  of  the  age  as  his 
held,  he  seems  to  find  that  a  sadder 
color  has  invested  all  the  scene.  The 
evil  has  eclipsed  the  good,  and  the  scale, 
which  before  rested  solidly  on  the 
ground,  now  kicks  the  beam.  For  the 
framing  of  our  estimate,  however,  prose, 
and  very  prosaic  prose,  may  be  called  in 
not  less  than  poetry.  The  question 
demands  an  answer,  whether  it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  open  so  dark  a  prospect  for  the 
Future  ;  whether  it  is  just  to  pronounce 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  censure 
on  the  immediate  Past.  And  there  is 
this  peculiar  feature  in  the  case.  In 
most  countries  and  most  periods  of  the 
world.  Governments  may  bear  their  own 
faults,  and  in  proportion  the  peoples 
may  go  scot-free.  Not  so  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  this  time.  In  the  words  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  “  Our  institutions 
are  on  their  trial,"  as  institutions  of 
self-government ;  and  if  condemnation 
is  to  be  pronounced,  on  the  nation  it 
must  mainly  fall,  and  must  sweep  away 
with  it  a  large  part  of  such  hopes  as 
have  been  either  fanatically  or  reflec¬ 
tively  entertained  that,  by  this  provision 
of  self-government,  the  Future  might 
effect  some  moderate  improvement  upon 
the  Past,  and  mitigate  in  some  percep¬ 
tible  degree  the  social  sorrows  and  bur¬ 
dens  of  mankind. 

I  will  now,  with  a  view  to  a  fair  trial 
of  this  question,  try  to  render,  rudely 
and  slightly  though  it  be,  some  account 
of  the  deeds  and  the  movement  of  this 
last  half  century.  I  shall  reserve  until 
the  close  what  must  be  put  down  to  its 
debit.  For  the  present  I  will  only  shut 
out  from  the  review  important  divisions 
of  the  subject  with  which  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  :  those  of  literature,  of 
research,  of  science,  of  morals.  These 
great  subjects  would  resent  summary 
treatment  even  by  a  competent  hand  ; 
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and  my  hand  is  not  competent,  nor  my 
opinions  worth  record.  What  I  have  to 
say  bears  upon  them,  but  mainly  in  the 
way  of  exterior  contact.  I  shall  only 
venture  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  the 
case  which  can  as  it  were  inventoried  : 
the  course  and  acts  of  public  authority, 
and  the  movement,  so  closely  associated 
with  them,  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
most  palpable  forms  of  voluntary  action. 

The  Prophet  of  the  new  Locksley  Hall 
records  against  us  many  sad,  and  even 
shameful,  defaults.  They  are  not  to  be 
denied  ;  and  the  list  probably  might  be 
lengthened.  The  youngest  among  us 
will  not  see  the  day  in  which  new  social 
problems  will  have  ceased  to  spring  as 
from  the  depths,  and  vex  even  the  most 
successful  solvers  of  the  old  ;  or  in 
which  this  proud  and  great  English  na¬ 
tion  will  not  have  cause,  in  all  its  ranks 
and  orders,  to  bow  its  head  before  the 
Judge  Eternal,  and  humbly  to  confess 
to  forgotten  duties,  or  wasted  and  neg¬ 
lected  opportunities.  It  is  well  to  be 
reminded,  and  in  tones  such  as  make 
the  deaf  man  hear,  of  city  children  who 
**  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in 
city  slime  of  maidens  cast  by  thou¬ 
sands  on  the  street  ;  of  the  seamstress 
scrimped  of  her  daily  bread  ;  of  dwell¬ 
ings  miserably  crowded  ;  of  fever  as  the 
result  ;  even  of  “  incest  in  the  warrens 
of  the  poor.”  On  the  last-named  item, 
and  the  group  of  ideas  therewith  associ¬ 
ated,  scarcely  suited  for  discussion  here, 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  warrens  of  the 
poor  have  more  to  fear  from  a  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation  than  other  and  more  spacious 
habitations.  But  a  word  on  the  rest. 
Take  first  the  city  child  as  he  is  de¬ 
scribed.  For  one  such  child  now  there 
were  ten,  perhaps  twenty,  fifty  years 
back.  A  very  large,  and  a  still  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  these  children  have 
been  brought  under  the  regular  training 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  Take  the 
maidens,  who  are  now,  as  they  were 
then,  cast  by  thousands  on  the  street. 
But  then,  if  one  among  them  were 
stricken  with  penitence  and  sought,  for 
a  place  in  which  to  hide  her  head,  she 
found  it  only  in  the  pomp  of  paid  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  in  a  help  well  meant,  no 
doubt,  yet  carrying  little  of^  what  was 
most  essential,  sympathetic  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  mild,  nay  even  tender  care. 
Within  the  half  century  a  new  chapter 
New  Series. — Vol.  XLV.,  No.  3 


has  opened.  Faith  and  love  have  gone 
forth  into  the  held.  Specimens  of  wom¬ 
ankind,  sometimes  the  very  best  and 
highest,  have  not  deemed  this  quest  of 
souls  beneath  them.  Scrimping  of  wages, 
no  doubt,  there  is  and  was.  But  the 
fair  wage  of  to-day  is  far  higher  than  it 
was  then,  and  the  unfair  wage  is  as- 
sumably  not  lower.  Miserable  and 
crowded  dwellings,  again,  and  fever  as 
their  result,  both  then  and  now.  But 
legislation  has  in  the  interval  made  its 
attempts  in  earnest  ;  and  if  this  was 
with  awkward  and  ungainly  hand,  pri¬ 
vate  munificence  or  enterprise  is  dotting 
our  city  areas  with  worthy  dwellings. 
Above  all  have  we  not  to  record  in  this 
behalf  martyred  lives,  such  as  those  of 
Denison  and  Toynbee  ?  Or  shall  we 
refuse  honorable  mention  to  not  less  de¬ 
voted  lives,  still  happily  retained,  of 
such  persons  as  Miss  Octavia  Hill  ? 
With  all  this  there  has  happily  grown  up 
not  only  a  vast  general  extension  of  be¬ 
nevolent  and  missionary  means,  but  a 
great  parochial  machinery  of  domestic 
visitation,  charged  with  comfort  and 
blessing  to  the  needy,  and  spread  over 
so  wide  a  circle,  *that  what  was  formerly 
an  exception  may  now, with  some  confi¬ 
dence  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  If  insuffi¬ 
ciencies  have  come  to  be  more  keenly 
felt,  is  that  because  they  are  greater,  or 
because  there  is  a  bolder  and  better 
trained  disposition  to  feel  them  ?  The 
evils,  which  our  Prophet  rightly  seeks 
to  cauterize  with  his  redhot  iron,  were 
rank  among  us  even  in  the  days  when 
Hogarth,  a  pioneer  of  reformation,  drew 
his  Beer  Street  and  his  Gin  Lane. 
They  grew  with  population  and  with 
wealth  ;  but  they  grew  unnoticed,  until 
near  the  period,  when  the  earliest  Locks- 
ley  Hall  cheered  the  hearts  of  those 
who  sought  to  mend  the  world.  If  fifty 
years  ago  censure  was  appeased  and 
hopefulness  encouraged,  is  there  any 
reason  now  why  hope  should  be  put 
under  an  extinguisher  and  censure 
should  hold  all  the  ground  ? 

About  twenty  years  ago,  and  toward 
the  close  of  his  famous  and  highly  hon¬ 
ored  life.  Lord  Russell  spoke  the  much- 
noted  words  “  Rest  and  be  thankful.” 
And  right  well  had  his  rest  been  earned. 
But  the  nation,  which  we  may  hope  was 
thankful,  yet  rested  not.  As  a  nation, 
it  has  labored  harder  than  ever  before  ; 
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harder,  perhaps,  than  any  nation  ever 
labored.  True,  it  has  a  greater  number 
of  leisured  men,  and  moreover  of  idle 
men,  than  it  had  sixty  years  back.  It 
must  be  left  to  them  to  state  what  is  the 
final  cause  of  their  existence,  and  what 
position  it  is  that  the  Almighty  destined 
them  to  fill  upon  this  ever-whirling 
planet.  But,  even  after  deducting  them 
as  a  minus  quantity  from  our  sum  total, 
it  still  remains  true  not  only  that  the 
nation  labors  hard,  but  that  it  has  dis¬ 
covered,  for  itself  at  least,  the  |)erpetual 
motion.  For  it  has  built  up  an  Empire, 
and  no  insignificant  part  of  it  since  the 
first  Loeksley  Hall  was  written,  of  such 
an  exacting  though  imposing  magnitude, 
and  of  such  burdensome  though  glorious 
responsibilities,  that  it  must  perforce 
keep  to  its  activity  like  Sisyphos  with 
his  stone,  or  Ixion  on  his  wheel.  It 
would  be  little  to  say  that  the  practical 
legislation  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  in 
quantity  far  exceeded  that  of  the  three 
preceding  fifties  taken  together.  The 
real  question  is  on  its  quality.  *Has  this 
great  attempt  in  an  old  country  at  pop¬ 
ular  government,  when  brought  to  trial 
by  relative,  not  abstract  standards,  fail¬ 
ed,  or  has  it  nqt  ?  I  remember  being 
told  by  Kingsley  how,  when  an  old 
friend  of  his  had  rushed  unadvisedly 
into  verse,  he  plucked  up  all  his  courage 
for  the  needful  emphasis,  and  told  him, 
“  My  dear  friend,  your  poems  are  not 
good  but  bad.”  Will  it  be  too  auda¬ 
cious  to  submit  to  the  Prophet  of  the 
new  Loeksley  Hall  that  the  laws  and 
works  of  the  half  century  he  reviews  are 
not  bad  but  good  ? 

I  will  refer  as  briefly  as  may  be  to 
the  sphere  of  legislation.  Slavery  has 
been  abolished.  A  criminal  code, 
which  disgraced  the  Statute  Book,  has 
been  effectually  reformed.  Laws  of 
combination  and  contract,  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  working  population  from  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  price  for  their  labor, 
have  been  repealed.  The  lamentable 
and  demoralizing  abuses  of  the  Poor 
Law  have  been  swept  away.  Lives  and 
limbs,  always  exposed  to  destruction 
through  the  incidents  of  labor,  formerly 
took  their  chance,  no  man  heeding  them, 
even  when  the  origin  of  the  calamity  lay 
in  the  recklessness  or  neglect  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  :  they  are  now  guarded  by  pre¬ 
ventive  provisions,  and  the  loss  is  miti¬ 


gated,  to  the  sufferers  or  their  survivors, 
by  pecuniary  compensation.  The  scan¬ 
dals  of  labor  in  mines,  factories,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  honor,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  of  the  name  of  Shaftesbury,  have 
been  either  removed,  or  greatly  qualified 
and  reduced.  The  population  on  the 
sea-coast  is  no  longer  forced  wholesale 
into  contraband  trade  by  fiscal  follies  ; 
and  the  Game  Laws  no  longer  consti¬ 
tute  a  plausible  a[>ology  for  poaching. 
The  entire  people  have  good  schools 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  children, 
and  are  put  under  legal  obligation  to 
use  the  privilege,  and  contribute  to  the 
charge.  They  have  also  at  their  doors 
the  means  of  husbanding  their  savings, 
without  the  compromise  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  inspection  of  the  rector 
or  the  squire,  and  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  State  to  the  uttermost  farthing  of 
the  amount.  Living  in  a  land  where 
severance  in  families  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course,  they  are  no  longer  barred 
from  feeding  and  sustaining  domestic 
affection  by  prohibitory  rates  of  postage, 
sternly  imposed  upon  the  masses,  while 
the  peers  and  other  privileged  classes 
were  exempt  through  franking  from  the 
charge.  In  this  establishment  of  cheap 
communications,  England  has  led  the 
world.*  Information  through  a  free 
press,  formerly  cut  off  from  them  by 
stringent  taxation,  is  now  at  their  easy 
command.  The  taxes  which  they  pay 
are  paid  to  the  State  for  the  needful 
purposes  of  government,  and  nowhere 
to  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  prices 
of  the  articles  produced  for  their  ac¬ 
count.  Their  interests  at  large  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  votes  ;  and  their  votes 
are  protected  by  the  secrecy  which 
screens  them  from  intimidation  either 
through  violence  or  in  its  subtler  forms. 
Their  admission  into  Parliament,through 
the  door  opened  by  abolishing  the  prop¬ 
erty  qualification,  has  been  accomplished 
on  a  scale  which,  whether  sufficient  or 
not,  has  been  both  sensible,  and  confess- 

*  Among  the  humanizing  contrivances  of 
the  age,  I  think  notice  is  due  to  the  system 
founded  by  Mr.  Cook,  and  now  largely  in  use. 
under  which  numbers  of  persons,  and  indeed 
whole  classes,  have  for  the  first  time  found 
easy  access  to  foreign  countries,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  of  that  familiarity  with  them, 
which  breeds  not  contempt  but  kindness. 
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ediy  beneficial.  Upon  the  whole,  among 
the  results  of  the  last  half  century  to 
them  are,  that  they  work  fewer  hours  ; 
that  for  these  reduced  hours  they  receive 
increased  wages  ;  and  that  with  these  in* 
creased  wages  they  purchase  at  dimin* 
ished  rates  almost  every  article,  excdpt 
tobacco  and  spirits,  of  which  the  price 
can  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  grounds 
have  already  been  laid  for  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  upon  the  public  performances 
of  the  half  century.  The  question  now 
touched  upon  is  that  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  question*’  on  which  Mr.  Carlyle, 
about  midway  in  his  life,  thundered  in 
our  ears  his  not  unwarrantable  but  men¬ 
acing  admonitions.  Some  heed,  it  would 
appear,  has  been  given  to  such  pleading. 
Science  and  legislation  have  been  part¬ 
ners  in  a  great  work.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  now  about  the  shares  of  their  re¬ 
spective  contributions.  It  is  enough  for 
my  purpose  that  the  work  has  been 
done,  and  that  the  Legislature  has 
labored  hard  in  it.  kir.  Giffen,  in  a 
treatise  of  great  care  and  ability,  has 
estimated  the  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  population  at  50 
per  cent.  Would  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  add  another  fifty.  But  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact  of  this  character  and 
magnitude  is  surely  matter  for  thank¬ 
fulness,  acknowledgment,  and  hope. 
The  discord  between  the  )>eople  and  the 
law  is  now  at  an  end,  and  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  again  **  broad-based  ”  upon 
national  conviction  and  affection. 

I  turn  to  another  great  category  of 
contention.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  re¬ 
ligious  disabilities  to  die  hard.  Stirred 
at  a  sore  point  into  spasmodic  action  in 
the  Parliament  of  t88o,  they  are  now 
practically  dead.  The  signs  of  inequal¬ 
ity  obtruded  upon  Nonconformists  by 
the  Church  Rate,  and  by  the  unequal 
laws  of  marriage,  and  of  registration 
upon  births  and  burials,  have  been  put 
away.  In  just  satisfaction  to  a  civil 
right,  free  access  has  been  given  to  the 
churchyards  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
sinister  predictions  which  obstructed  the 
change  have  proved  to  be  at  least  as 
shadowy  as  the  beings  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  haunt  those  precincts.  The 
old  universities  have  opened  wide  their 
august  portals  to  the  entire  community  ; 


and  they  have  more  than  doubled  the 
numbers  of  their  students.  If  the  Oath 
is  not  now  universally  revered,  at  least 
a  great  provocation  to  irreverence  in 
the  needless  and  perfunctory  use  of  it 
has  been  carefully  removed. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recite  all  the 
cases  in  which  relief  has  been  afforded, 
during  the  period  under  review,  to  suf¬ 
fering  industry  and  imperilled  capital. 
One  case  at  least  must  not  be  left  wholly 
without  notice.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  have  suffered  for  a  series  of 
years  with  their  landlords,  but  usually 
beyond  their  landlords,  and  from  causes 
which  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  trace. 
The  law  cannot  give  prosperity  ;  but  it 
can  remove  grievance.  By  changes  in 
the  law,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  have 
been  saved  from  the  ravages  (such  they 
often  were)  of  ground  game.  In  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Malt  Tax  there  has  disap¬ 
peared  what  had  been  commonly  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  their  heaviest  wrong. 
The  tithe-owner,  clerical  or  lay,  no 
longer  abstracts  the  tenth  sheaf,  which 
may  often  have  represented  the  whole 
net  value  of  an  improvement.  Claims 
of  the  landlord  for  the  recovery  of  rent, 
which  were  found  to  operate  unjustly 
(I  refer  particularly  to  the  law  of  hypo¬ 
thec  in  Scotland)  have  been  abolished. 
And  more  than  all  these,  the  title  of  the 
farmer  to  the  fruit  of  his  legitimate  in¬ 
vestments  in  his  holding  has,  though 
only  a  few  years  back,  obtained  efficient 
protection 

Long  as  is  this  list,  it  is  not  less  in¬ 
complete  than  long.  Two  or  three  of 
its  gaps  must  be  filled  up.  The  new 
and  stringent  Act  for  the  reduction  of 
the  expenses  of  Parliamentary  elections 
is  both  a  law  for  virtue  against  vice  of 
the  most  insinuating  kind,  and  a  law  for 
the  free  popular  choice  of  representa¬ 
tives  as  against  the  privilege  and  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  rich.  Women  have  been 
admitted  to  new  public  duties,  which 
they  have  proved  their  perfect  capacity 
to  discharge,  and  their  property  and 
earnings  in  the  married  state  have  been 
protected.  Prying  for  a  moment  into  a 
hidden  corner  of  the  Statute  Book,  1 
remind  the  reader  that  at  the  date  of  the 
first  Locksley  Hall  no  woman  could  by 
law' obtain  the  slightest  aid  toward  the 
support  of  an  illegitimate  child,  wherever 
the  father  was  a  soldier.  This  shame- 
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ful  enactment  has  been  abolished.  The 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  used  to  find  in  that  membership  a 
cover  from  the  payment  of  their  lawful 
debts.  This  shelter  they  have  lost.  The 
application  of  the  elective  principle  to 
municipal  corporations  has  advanced 
our  towns  to  a  higher  civilization,  and 
has  exhibited  in  many  instances,  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  most  brill¬ 
iant  and  famous  name,  the  capacity  of 
local  government  to  develop  the  political 
faculty,  and  confer  imperial  education. 
The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was 
effected  in  1849,  amid  a  howl  of  proph¬ 
ecies  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  in¬ 
volved  not  merely  the  destruction  of  a 
“  harassed  interest,”  but  the  downfall  of 
our  national  defence.  The  result  of  the 
new  law,  in  combination  with  the  great 
change  in  shipbuilding  from  wood  to* 
iron,  was  that  the  “  harassed  interest” 
has  been  strengthened,  a  noble  art  im¬ 
proved,  the  character  of  the  service  re¬ 
fined  and  reformed,  the  tonnage  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  a  new  position  given  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  first  among  the 
shipbuilding  countries  of  the  world.  If 
we  look  now  to  the  vital  subject  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  Islands,  we 
come  on  the  brink  of  controversies  I 
would  rather  avoid  ;  and  I  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  one  epoch  of  our  his¬ 
tory  with  which  the  names  of  Pitt  and 
Fox  and  Burke  and  every  statesman  of 
their  day  are  alike  associated,  but  which 
as  yet  we  have  not  rivalled.  Drawing 
comparisons  only  from  the  time  that  fol¬ 
lowed  1782  and  1783,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  only  since  1829,  and  chiefly  within 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  has  Right 
begun,  though  with  a  checkered  history, 
manfully  to  assert  itself  against  Wrong, 
in  the  management  and  government  of 
Ireland. 

This  woik  of  legislation,  so  vast  and 
so  varied,  has  been  upon  the  whole  an 
impartial  work.  Many  and  many  a 
time,  not  only  have  its  promoters  had  to 
face  powerful  and  obstinate  opposition, 
but  they  have  not  been  cheered  in  their 
work  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  have  had  their  faith  and  pa¬ 
tience  exercised  by  reliance  only  on  the 
future.  And  it  has  been  seen  in  strength¬ 
ening  police  and  prison  discipline,  in 
legislation  for  public  order,  and  in  the 
radical  reformation  of  the  poor  laws. 


that  unpopular  as  well  as  popular  work 
has  been  done,  and  well  done,  when  it 
came  to  hand. 

And  the  wholesome  breath  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has,  during  this  period,  purified  not 
only  the  legislative  but  the  administra¬ 
tive  atmosphere.  Let  me  record  to  the 
honor  of  Lord  Liverpool  a  great  practi¬ 
cal  reform.  He  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  fatal  mischief  of  Parliamentary  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  departmental  promotions  of 
the  Civil  Service,  by  placing  them  under 
the  respective  Heads.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  I  knew  him,  was  a  thorough  and 
inflexible  practical  reformer.  Sir  James 
Graham  was  a  true  genius  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  look  upon  the  quarter  of  a 
century  preceding  the  Crimean  War  as 
the  best  period  of  all  our  history  with 
regard  to  economy,  purity  and  admin¬ 
istrative  energy.  But  there  were  very 
great  subjects,  then  scarcely  touched, 
on  which  only  the  afflatus  of  the  nation 
could  dissipate  the  hostile  forces  of 
profession  and  of  clique.  Good  work 
was  being  done  in  many  ways  ;  but  it 
required  time.  We  had  had  the  press- 
gang  used  at  discretion  as  the  ultimate 
instrument  of  supplying  men,  when 
wanted,  for  the  Navy  :  incredible,  but 
true.  It  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  had  flogging  as  the  standing  means 
of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the 
Army,  and  destroying  the  self-respect 
of  the  soldier.  Despite  professional 
authority,  which  in  certain  classes  of 
question  is  the  worst  of  guides,  the  pro¬ 
fane  hands  of  uninstructed  reformers 
have  pulled  this  Dagon  to  the  ground, 
and  he  has  shivered  into  splinters.  The 
Government  at  its  discretion,  opened, 
when  it  chose  to  see  cause,  letters  con¬ 
fided  to  the  Post  Office.  This  bad 
practice  has  died  out.  The  officers  of 
the  Army  were  introduced  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  Purchase  ;  and  that  system, 
under  which  at  one  time  the  Duke  of 
W’ellington  so  desponded  as  to  military 
promotion  that  he  wished  for  a  com- 
missionership  in  a  revenue  department, 
made  the  business  of  supplying  brains 
for  the  Army  the  property  of  the  long 
purses  of  the  country.  The  Parliamen¬ 
tary  defenders  of  the  system,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  daily  practice  of  patent  and 
gross  illegality,  held  their  ground  with 
a  persistency  which  would  have  been 
worthy  even  of  the  British  officer  in  the 
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field.  But  it  was  swept  away  by  an  act 
of  the  Executive  ;  the  Army  became  the 
nation’s  army,  and  what  was  done  in 
vindication  of  the  law  has  received  a 
splendid  vindication  in  point  of  policy 
from  a  conspicuous  and  vast  advance  in 
military  efficiency  since  the  date  of  the 
great  Army  reforms.  So  also  in  the 
Civil  establishments  of  the  country.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  freely  given  up  their  respective 
shares  of  the  patronage,  which  the 
friends  of  each  successive  Administra¬ 
tion  habitually  exercised  through  the 
Treasury  ;  and  a  wide  career  of  un¬ 
equalled  security,  with  emoluments  un¬ 
doubtedly  liberal  for  the  average  of 
good  service,  and  with  the  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fair  play  in  promotion,  has 
been  opened  to  character  and  talent 
throughout  the  land  without  distinction 
of  class. 

If,  now,  we  look  to  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  oversea,  and  to  our  country’s 
share  in  it,  the  view  is  in  many  respects 
satisfactory,  and  the  period  is  in  all  re¬ 
markable.  I  speak  with  respect  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and*  with  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  Statesmen  who  were 
reared  under  its  shade.  The  transfer 
of  the  government  of  the  vast  dominion 
in  1858  was  not  an  unmingled  good. 
But  upon  the  whole  it  was  the  letting  in 
of  a  flood  of  light  upon  a  shadowed  re¬ 
gion.  If  since  that  time  evil  things  have 
been  done,  it  has  not  been  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Company  had  the  merits  and 
the  faults  of  a  conservative  institution. 
The  new  feeling  and  new  methods  tow¬ 
ard  the  natives  are  such  as  humanity  re¬ 
joices  in.  They  are  due  to  the  nation, 
and  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
legislative  change.  It  is  no  small  mat¬ 
ter  if,  though  much  may  yet  remain  to 
do,  progress  has  been  made  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  debt,  where  the  creditors 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  each  of  them  with 
a  deep  and  individual  concern.  With 
respect,  again,  to  the  great  and  ever¬ 
growing  Colonial  Empire  of  the  Queen, 
the  change  has  been  yet  more  marked. 
Before  Lord  Grey’s  Reform  Act,  Col¬ 
onies  were  governed  in  and  from  Down¬ 
ing  Street.  An  adherence  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  then  in  use  would  undoubtedly  be¬ 
fore  this  time  have  split  the  Empire. 


The  substitution  of  government  from 
within  for  government  from  without  has 
brought  all  difficulties  within  manage¬ 
able  bounds,  and  has  opened  a  new  era 
of  content  which  is  also  consolidation.  . 

But  the  period  has  also  been  a  great 
period  for  Europe.  The  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  the  main,  had  consecrated 
with  solemn  forms  a  great  process  of 
reaction,  and  had  trampled  under  foot 
every  national  aspiration.  The  genius 
of  Mr.  Canning  moved  upon  far  other 
lines  :  and  his  efforts,  especially  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Greece,  made  preparation  for 
a  better  day,  and  for  the  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  disciple  Lord  Palmerston. 
Nationalities  have  suffered,  and  in  some 
places  suffer  still.  But  if  we  compare 
this  with  other  periods  of  history,  never 
have  they  had  such  a  golden  age.  Bel¬ 
gium  set  free,  Germany  consolidated, 
Portugal  and  Spain  assisted  in  all  such 
efforts  as  they  have  made  for  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  Italy  reconstituted,  Hungary 
replaced  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  historic 
rights,  Greece  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  Thessaly, 
ten  millions  of  Christians  under  Otto¬ 
man  rule  in  communities,  that  once  had 
an  historic  name,  restored  in  the  main 
to  freedom,  to  progress,  and  to  hope  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  reforms  and  changes, 
many  of  them  conspicuously  beneficial, 
in  other  vast  populations  :  these  are 
events,  of  which  we  may  reverently  say, 
“  their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands, 
and  their  voices  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world.  ”  *  If  these  things  are  as  good 
as  they  are  unquestionably  great,  nay  if, 
being  so  great,  they  have  real  goodness 
at  all  to  boast  of,  then  it  is  comforting 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  the  British  influence 
has  been  felt,  that  in  some  of  them  it 
has  held  a  foremost  place,  and  that  if> 
in  any  of  them  the  note  uttered  has  not 
been  true,  it  has  belied  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  made  known  so  soon  as  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  allowed  it  an 
opportunity  of  choice.  Wars  have  not 


*  I  do  not  mention  the  important  episode  of 
the  Crimean  War,  because  it  would  require 
more  space  than  this  very  summary  statement 
would  allow  to  exhibit  its  true  character  in 
point  uf  policy  ;  which  I  conceive  to  have  been 
that  it  was  an  attempt,  not  wholly  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  to  apply  European  authority  towatd  keep¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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been  extinguished  ;  they  have  been  too 
frequent ;  and  rumors  of  wars  have 
grown  to  be  scarcely  less  bad  than  the 
reality.  Yet  there  have  been  manifes¬ 
tations,  in  act  as  well  as  word,  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  better  state  of  things  ;  and  we, 
did  homage,  in  the  Alabama  case,  to  the 
principle  of  a  peaceful  arbitration,  at 
the  cost,  ungrudgingly  borne  by  the 
people,  of  three  millions  of  money. 

I  have  not  dwelt  in  these  pages  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
augmented  fivefold  in  a  term  of  years 
not  sufficient  to  double  its  population, 
or  of  the  enormous  augmentation  of  its 
wealth.  .  One  reference  to  figures  may 
however  be  permitted.  It  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  recent  movement  of  crime 
in  this  country.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  use  round  numbers  in  stating  it. 
Happily  the  facta  are  loo  broad  to 
be  seriously  mistaken.*  In  1870,  the 
United  Kingdom  with  a  population  of 
about  31,700,000  had  about  13,000 
criminals,  or  one  in  1,760.  In  1884, 
with  a  population  of  36,000,000,  it  had 
14,000  criminals,  or  one  in  2,500.  And 
as  there  are  some  among  us  who  con¬ 
ceive  Ireland  to  be  a  sort  of  pandemo¬ 
nium,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  (and  I 
have  the  hope  that  Wales  might,  on  the 
whole,  show  as  clean  a  record)  that  with 
a  population  of  (say)  5,100,000  Ireland 
(in  1884)  had  1,573  criminals,  or  less 
than  one  in  3, 200. 

If  now  I  set  out  upon  chronicling  the 
actual  misdeeds  of  the  Legislature  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century,  and  deal  not 
with  temporary  but  with  permanent 
Acts,  the  task  is  a  very  easy  one.  Were 
I  recording  my  own  sentiments  only,  I 
should  set  down  the  Divorce  Act  as  an 
error  ;  but  I  conceive  it  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  majority.  I  should  add  the 
Public  Worship  Act,  but  that  it  is  fast 
passing  into  desuetude  ;  and  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Titles  Act,  which  ended  its 
mute  and  ignominious  existence  in  an 
early  repeal.  If  these  were  errors,  and 
some  would  deny  it,  what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  the  good  laws  of  the 
time  ? 

If  we  look  for  sins  of  omission,  it  is 
indeed  undeniable  that  the  public  busi¬ 
ness  is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  behind- 

*  The  figures  are  subject  to  a  small  deduc¬ 
tion  on  account  of  Acts  passed  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  minor  courts. 


hand.  What  we  call  arrears,  however, 
were  arrears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  only  they  were  then  unfelt  ar¬ 
rears.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
the  cause  and  prospective  cure  of  these 
arrears  lies  in  a  single  word.  That 
word  is  Ireland.  But  Ireland  at  this 
moment  means  controversy,  and  for  the 
pnrposes  of  this  paper  I  regard  it  as  for¬ 
bidden  ground. 

There  is  one  serious  subject  which, 
as  it  is  commonly  understood,  falls 
neither  under  the  head  of  legislation 
nor  of  administration,  while  it  partakes 
of  both.  Within  our  memory,  and  es¬ 
pecially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
have  seen  a  large  and  general  growth  of 
the  public  expenditure.  It  may  now  be 
stated  in  round  numbers  at  ninety  mill¬ 
ions.  It  has  grown,  since  1830,  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  population.  Fully 
to  exhibit  this  growth  we  should  deduct 
the  charge  for  debt  and  repayment  of 
debt  After  this  has  been  done  it  will 
appear  that  what  may  be  called  the  op¬ 
tional  expenditure  has  more  than  trebled 
within  fifty  years,  while  the  population 
has  less  than  doubled.  Against  this  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  defensive  ser¬ 
vices  we  have  greater  efficiency  ;  that 
changes  of  armament  have  been  costly  ; 
and  that  the  vast  augmentation  in  con¬ 
tinental  forces  compelled  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  upward  movement ;  while,  in 
the  civil  services,  provision  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  made  for  a  multitude  of 
real  wants,  formerly  undreamt  of.  Let 
all  reasonable  allowance  be  granted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  will  still  remain  true, 
first,  that  this  growth  has  been  in  many 
cases  forced  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  which  the  first  duty  is  to  cur¬ 
tail  it ;  secondly,  that  the  appetite,  to 
which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  partly  due, 
is  as  yet  unsated  and  menaces  further 
demands  ;  thirdly,  that  promises  of  re¬ 
trenchment  given  to  the  country  on  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase  in  1871  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  have  not  been 
redeemed  ;  fourthly,  that  the  dangerous 
invasion  by  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  province  of  the  Executive  with  re¬ 
gard  to  expenditure  betokens  a  prevail¬ 
ing  indifference  to  the  subject  in  the 
country.  It  is  true,  however,  that, 
though  our  expenditure  is  greatly  swol¬ 
len,  our  finance  is  not  demoralized. 
The  public  credit  has  been  vigorously 
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maintained  :  our  debt  (since  1816)  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  150  millions, 
and  we  no  longer  enjoy  the  melancholy 
distinction  of  being  the  most  indebted 
people  in  the  world.  But  on  the  whole 
1  am  unable  to  deny  that  the  State  and 
the  nation  have  lost  ground  with  respect 
to  the  great  business  of  controlling  the 
public  charge,  and  1  rejoice  in  any  oc¬ 
currence  which  may  give  a  chance,  how¬ 
ever  slender,  of  regaining  it. 

Let  us  not,  however,  overstate  the 
matter.  It  is  an  item  in  the  account, 
but  an  item  only.  There  is  an  ascensus 
AiHrni  for  the  nation,  if  it  will  face  the 
hill.  The  general  balance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  survey  is  not  disturbed. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  turn  from 
such  dry  outlines  as  may  be  sketched  by 
the  aid  of  almanacs  to  those  more  del¬ 
icate  gradations  of  the  social  move¬ 
ment,  which  in  their  detail  are  indeter¬ 
minate  and  almost  fugitive,  but  which 
in  their  mass  may  be  apprehended  and 
made  the  subject  of  record.  The  gross 
and  cruel  spurts,  which  were  rampant 
in  other  days,  have  almost  passed  from 
view,  and  are  no  longer  national. 
Where  they  remain,  they  have  submitted 
to  forms  of  greater  refinement.  Pugi¬ 
lism,  which  ranges  between  manliness 
and  brutality,  and  which  in  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  on  its  greatest  celebrations 
almost  monopolized  the  space  of  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  highest  order,  is  now  rare, 
modest,  and  unobtrusive.  But,  if  less 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  violent  physi¬ 
cal  excitements,  the  nation  attaches  not 
less  but  more  value  to  corporal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  schoolboy  and  the 
man  alike  athletics  are  becoming  an  or¬ 
dinary  incident  of  life.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  better  conditions  of  living, 
and  probably  of  increased  self-respect, 
mendicity,  except  in  seasons  of  special 
distress,  has  nearly  disappeared.  If 
our  artisans  combine  (as  they  well  may) 
partly  to  uphold  their  wages,  it  is  also 
greatly  with  the  noble  object  of  keeping 
all  the  members  of  their  enormous  class 
independent  of  public  alms.  They  have 
forwarded  the  cause  of  self-denial,  and 
manfully  defended  themselves  even 
against  themselves,  by  promoting  re¬ 
straints  upon  the  traffic  in  strong  liquors. 
In  districts  where  they  are  most  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  have  fortified  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  organized  co-operation  in  sup¬ 


ply  :  and  the  capitalist  will  have  no  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  their  competition,  should  they 
succeed  in  showing  that  they  can  on  a 
scale  of  sensible  magnitude  assume  a 
portion  of  his  responsibilities,  either  on 
the  soil  or  in  the  workshop. 

Nor  are  the  beneficial  changes  of  the 
last  half  century  confined  to  the  masses. 
Swearing  and  duelling,  established  until 
a  recent  date  almost  as  institutions  of 
the  country,  have  n^rly  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  society  :  the  first  a 
gradual  change  ;  the  second  one  not  less 
sudden  than  it  was  marvellous,  and  one 
happily  not  followed  by  the  social  tres¬ 
passes  which  it  was  not  wholly  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  apprehend  from  its  abolition. 
Serious  as  opposed  to  idle  life  has  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  and  a  great  reality,  in 
quarters  open  to  peculiar  temptation  ; 
for  example,  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  at  our  public  schools,  which 
are  among  the  most  marked  and  national 
of  our  institutions.  The  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  have  been  not  merely 
improved,  but  transformed  ;  and  have 
greatly  enlarged  their  influence  during  a 
time  when  voluntary  and  Nonconform¬ 
ing  effort,  within  their  province  and  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  most  of  all  in  Scotland, 
has  achieved  its  noblest  triumphs.  At 
the  same  time,  that  disposition  to  lay 
bare  public  mischiefs  and  drag  them  into 
the  light  of  day,  which,  though  liable  to 
exaggeration,  has  perhaps  been  our  best 
distinction  among  the  nations,  has  be¬ 
come  more  resolute  than  ever.  The 
multiplication  and  better  formation  of 
the  institutions  of  benevolence  among 
us  are  but  symptomatic  indications  of  a 
wider  and  deeper  change  :  a  silent  but 
more  extensive  and  practical  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  great  second  command¬ 
ment,  of  the  duties  of  wealth  to  poverty, 
of  strength  to  weakness,  of  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  in  a  word  of  man  to  man. 
And  the  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  upon  the  whole,  and  in  a  degree, 
we  who  lived  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years 
back,  and  are  living  now,  have  lived 
into  a  gentler  time ;  that  the  public 
conscience  has  grown  more  tender,  as 
indeed  was  very  needful  ;  and  that,  in 
matters  of  practice,  at  sight  of  evils 
formerly  regarded  with  indifference  or 
even  connivance,  it  now  not  only  winces 
but  rebels  :  that  upon  the  whole  the 
race  has  been  reaping,  and  not  scatter- 
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ing ;  earning,  and  not  wasting ;  and 
that,  without  its  being  said  that  the  old 
Prophet  is  wrong,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  young  Prophet  was  unquestionably 
right. 

But  do  not  let  us  put  to  hazard  his 
lessons,  by  failing  to  remember  that 
every  blessing  has  its  drawbacks  and 
every  age  its  dangers.  I  wholly  reserve 
my  judgment  on  changes  now  passing 
in  the  world  of  \Jiought,  and  of  inward 
conviction.  I  confine  myself  to  what  is 
nearer  the  surface  ;  and  further,  I  ex¬ 
clude  from  view  all  that  regards  the 
structure  and  operation  of  political 
party.  So  confining  myself,  I  observe 
that,  in  the  sphere  of  the  State,  the 
business  of  the  last  half  century  has 
been  in  the  main  a  process  of  setting 
free  the  individual  man,  that  he  may 
work  out  his  vocation  without  wanton 
hindrance,  as  his  Maker  will  have  him 
do.  If,  instead  of  this.  Government  is 
to  work  out  his  vocation  for  him,  I  for 
one  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 
Let  us  beware  of  that  imitative  luxury, 
which  is  tempting  all  of  us  to  ape  our 
betters.  Let  us  remember,  that  in  our 
best  achievements  lie  hid  the  seeds  of 
danger  ;  and  beware  lest  the  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Custom  to  make  place  for 
Right  should  displace  along  with  it  that 
principle  of  Reverence  which  bestows  a 
discipline  absolutely  invaluable  in  the 
formation  of  character.  We  have  had 
plutocrats  who  were  patterns  of  every 
virtue,  as  may  well  be  said  in  an  age 
which  has  known  Samuel  Morley  :  but 
let  us  be  jealous  of  plutocracy,  and  of 
its  tendency  to  infect  aristocracy,  its 
elder  and  nobler  sister  ;  and  learn,  if 
we  can,  to  hold  by  or  get  back  to  some 
regard  for  simplicity  of  life.  Let  us  re¬ 
spect  the  ancient  manners  ;  and  recol¬ 
lect  that,  if  the  true  soul  of  chivalry  has 
died  among  us,  with  it  all  that  is  good 
in  society  has  died.  Let  us  cherish  a 
sober  mind  ;  take  for  granted  that  in 
our  best  performances  there  are  latent 
many  errors  which  in  their  own  time 
will  come  to  light  ;  and  thank  our  pres¬ 
ent  teacher  for  reminding  us  in  his 
stately  words  :  * — 

*  New  LotksUy  Hall,  p.  32. 


Forward,  then,  but  still  remember,  how  the 
course  of  Time  wil  swerve. 

Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  back¬ 
ward  streaming  curve. 

And  now  a  closing  word.  There  is 
a  circle  of  elect  spirits,  to  whom  the 
whole  strain  of  this  paper  will,  it  is 
most  likely,  seem  to  be  beside  the  mark. 
A  criticism  on  the  new  volume  in  the 
Spectator,  *  bearing  the  signs  of  a  roas¬ 
ter-hand,  justly  (as  1  think)  praises  the 
chief  poem,  in  a  temper  unalloyed  by 
the  fears  which  weaker  men  may  enter¬ 
tain,  lest  by  other  men  weaker  still  it 
may  be  taken  for  a  deliberate  authori¬ 
tative  estimate  of  the  time,  and  if  so 
taken  may  be  made  and  excused  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  opposite  but  often 
concurring  weaknesses  of  a  carping  and 
also  of  a  morbid  temper.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  criticism  rightly,  it  finds  a 
perfect  harmony,  a  true  equation,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Lotksley  Halls ;  the 
warmer  picture  due  to  the  ample  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  Prophet’s  youth,  and  the 
colder  one  not  less  due  to  the  stinted 
vitality  of  his  age.  In  passing  1  may 
just  observe  that  this  stinted  vitality  can 
strike  like  a  spent  cannon-ball.  But  at 
all  events  we  must  in  this  view  not 
merely  accept,  we  must  carry  along 
with  us  in  living  consciousness,  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  poems  are  purely  sub¬ 
jective  ;  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the 
outward  world  at  all  ;  that  their  imagery 
is  like  the  perception  of  color  by  the 
eye,  and  tells  us  only  our  own  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  thing,  not  at  all  the  thing  it¬ 
self.  Provided  with  this  »tolu,\  we  can 
safely  confront  any  Circe,  and  defy  all 
her  works.  But  it  is  not  a  specific  that 
all  men  are  able  to  “  keep  in  stock 
and.  for  such  as  have  it  not,  the  minutes 
spent  upon  this  roughly  drawn  paper 
will  possibly  nut  have  been  wasted,  if  it 
shall  have  helped  to  show  them  that 
their  country  is  still  young  as  well  as 
old,  and  that  in  these  latest  days  it  has 
not  been  unworthy  of  itself.  Justice 
does  not  require,  nay  rather  she  forbids, 
that  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  be  marred 
by  tragic  tones. — Nineteenth  Century. 

*  Of  December  r8,  1886.  f  Odyssey,  x.  305. 
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M.  RENAN’S  LATER  WORKS. 

BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

“  One  day,"  says  M.  Renan,  si>cak-  M.  Renan  admits  that  he  is  "  gay,”  and 
ing  of  the  time  he  spent,  when  young,  if  he  finds  the  spectacle  of  the  universe 
at  the  Seminary  of  Issy,  “one  day  M.  amusing,  it  may  be  that,  like  the  friend 
Pinault  met  me  in  an  alley  of  the  park,  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  whom  Mr.  Pick- 
1  was  sitting  on  a  stone  bench,  and  was  wick  envied,  he  is  easily  amused.  His 
reading,  1  remember,  Clarke’s  treatise  epoch  must  share  this  amiable  quality 
on  The  Existence  of  God.  I  was  wrap-  with  M.  Renan,  if  it  is  much  amused  by 
ped  up  as  usual  in  a  thick  overcoat,  some  of  his  apologues,  for  example,  by 
‘  Oh,  the  little  treasure  !’  said  M.  L' Eau  de  Jouvence  (Paris,  1884). 
Pinault,  when  he  came  near  me.  Whether  we  agree  with  M.  Renan  that 
‘  How  pretty  he  looks  there,  all  nicely  life  is  amusing  or  not,  it  is  certainly  of 
packed.  Don’t  disturb  him  ;  he  will  interest  to  study  the  confessions  of  this 
always  be  like  that  ;  he  will  read,  and  considerable  writer  and  learned  man. 
read,  but  when  he  is  called  to  care  for  His  comedies  in  prose  are  almost  as 
the  souls  of  men,  he  will  be  reading  much  “confessions”  as  his  autobio- 
still.  Warm  and  snug  in  his  fur  coat,  graphical  Souvenirs  d'En/ance.  They 
he  will  cry,  “  Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me  are  veiled  statements,  gaz/s,  as  he  says, 
alone  1  ”  ’  "  if  not  of  his  whole  philosophy,  at  least 

In  reading  M.  Renan’s  later  works,  of  certain  nuances  de pens^e,  some  forms 
those  singular  and  ironic  apologues  to  and  shades  of  thought,  which  are  fa- 
which  he  gives  more  or  less  of  the  form  miliar  to  him.  “  A  man  writes  such 
of  comedies,  one  is  often  reminded  of  things,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  Sou- 
M.  Pinault’s  pedagogic  taunts.  M.  venirs,  “  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on 
Renan  is  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  cold  to  others  that  theory  of  the  universe 
world,  wrapped  up  in  the  houppelande  of  which  he  carries  about  with  him."  Per- 
a  warm  content,  of  a  soft  success.  He  haps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  M. 
“  sits  like  God,  holding  no  form  of  Renan  possesses  a  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
creed,  but  contemplating  all."  Like  verse.  If  ever  he  says  anything  seri- 

the  Buddha,  he  seems  pleasantly  sit-  ously,  he  returns  on  it  with  a  sceptical 
uated,  outside  the  great  Wheel  of  exist-  smile,  or  “  half  sighing  a  smile  in  a  yawn 
ence,  watching  it  roll  on  its  unknown  as  it  were."  You  must  not  imagine 
way  into  the  darkness.  He  cries  to  the  that  so  clever  a  man  is  dull  enough  to 
Nature  of  Things,  “  Courage,  courage,  suppose  that  things  are  exactly  as  he 
Nature  !’’  *  as  the  old  man  in  the  pit.  thinks  they  are  at  any  given  moment, 
at  the  first  representation  of  Les  Prd~  Still  there  be  certain  ideas,  notions, 
cieuses  Ridicules  cried,  “  Courage,  nuances  de  pens/e,  which  return  more 
Moli^re  !’’  And,  like  the  same  old  frequently,  and  are  dwelt  on  with  more 

man,  M.  Renan  seems  inclined  to  add  favor  than  the  rest.  For  want  of  any- 

to  his  “  Courage,  Nature!’’  his  com-  thing  more  permanent,  these  fleeting 
ment,  “  Voilil  la  bonne  com^die  !’’  and  returning  forms  and  phantoms  of 

On  the  whole,  with  all  his  ironies  thought  may  be  accepted  at  M.  Renan’s 
and  reserves,  this  appears  to  be  M.  hinds  as  la  th/orie  de  funh’ers  fu’i/porte 
Renan’s  final  judgment  of  the  world  he  en  soi. 

contemplates  and  the  long  result  of  time.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  M. 
It  is  comedy,  and  not  bad  comedy  after  Renan’s  emin  ‘nee,  a  man  who  has  lived 
all.  “  The  age  I  have  lived  in  will  his  life,  and  done  his  “  darg’’  of  work, 
probably  not  seem  the  greatest,  but  it  and  proved  all  things,  cares  to  turn 
will  assuredly  be  considered  the  most  round  and  tell  the  world  exactly  what  he 
amusing  of  ages."  But  perhaps  this  is  thinks  of  it  all.  M.  Renan  has  this 
a  mere  “subjective  impression,’’  for  candor,  and  therefore  his  later  writings 
-  are  worth  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

*  Souvenirs  cT Enjantt,  p.  xxi.  He  has  Studied  all  religions  ;  the  great- 
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est  of  them  all,  Catholicism,  he  has 
studied  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without.  He  has  been  initiated  in  the 
Great  Mysteries  ;  he  may  trulv  aver  that 
he  “  has  put  his  hand  in  the  basket,  and 
eaten  out  of  the  tumbrel,”  and  may  ut¬ 
ter  his  Ktiyl  6fina^.  And  what  does  it 
come  to,  his  mystic  message,  and  of  his 
dfiTTo^  w'hat  is  the  interpretation  ? 
And  first,  to  drive  at  practice,  what  is 
his  theory  of  duty,  of  conduct  ?  Why, 
this  is  the  conclusion  :  that  the  world  is 
a  very  diverting  place,  that  a  man  should 
enjoy  his  youth,  that  virtue  is  a  “  kind 
of  wager  we  make  with  ourselves,  a  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction,  a  thing  one  may  take 
up  as  a  generous  line  in  life,  but  as  for 
advising  another  to  do  as  much  !” 
{L'Jiau  de  Jouvence,  Acte  iii.  p.  63.) 
Tnis  is  the  sentiment  of  wise  Prospero, 
M.  Renan’s  favorite  sage.  Ah,  how 
changed  from  the  wizard  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fancy  !  ”  J’imaginais  la  soli¬ 

darity  d’une  humanity  centralisye,"  says 
M.  Renan’s  Prospero,  speaking  like  a 
newspaper.  How  far  we  have  wandered 
from  Shakespeare’s  "  fairy  way  of  writ¬ 
ing,”  when  Prospero  talks  of  solidarity, 
and  Ariel  of  “  pre-established  har¬ 
mony  !”  However,  it  is  with  M. 
Renan’s  ideas,  not  with  his  style,  that 
we  are  concerned  just  now.  ”  M’etant 
peu  amusy  quand  j’ytais  jeune,  j’aime 
a  voir  s’amuser  les  autres,”  says  Pros¬ 
pero.  M.  Renan  constantly  returns  to 
this  position.  He  did  not  ”  take  his 
whack”  himself,  when  he  was  young,  as 
Mr.  Harry  Foker  frankly  avowed  his  in¬ 
tention  to  do,  but  he  still  cries,  “  Whack 
away,  my  boy,”  like  the  indulgent  sire  of 
Pendennis’s  early  friend.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  gist  of  the  advice  which  M. 
Renan,  not  long  ago,  gave  some  French 
students.  It  is  a  good-natured  attitude 
without  envy.  ”  Les  vieillards,  ”  says 
Rochefoucauld,  ”  aiment  4  donner  de 
bons  preceptes,  pour  se  consoler  de 
n’estre  plus  en  estat  de  donner  de  mau- 
vais  exemples.  ”  *  No  one  will  add 
that,  to  console  himself  for  having  set  a 
good  example,  M.  Renan  offers  bad  ad¬ 
vice.  His  remarks  could  not  add  to 
the  natural  tendency  to  ”  amuse  them¬ 
selves”  which  is  admired  in  the  young, 
perhaps  especially  among  the  young 
students  of  fair  France.  But  he  does 


constantly  harp  on  his  jeunesse  chaste, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  fond  of  displaying 
his  indulgence  and  good  nature.  ”  All 
we  three,”  says  Prospero,  addressing 
two  of  his  friends,  “  were  sober  in  our 
youth,  for  we  had  a  task  to  perform. 
Weil,  seeing  how  little  we  took  by  that 
course,  can  we  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  to  others,  who  have  no  task  to 
perform,  the  same  rules  of  life  ?  .  .  . 
Look  at  the  poor,  look  at  people  at 
large,  alUt  done.  They  are  poor,  and 
you  want  them  to  be  virtuous  into  the 
bargain  !  You  ask  too  much.  After 
all,  their  lot  is  not  the  worst.  It  is 
only  the  simple  hearts  that  amuse  them¬ 
selves.  Now  amusement  is  one  way,  a 
second-rate  way,  but  real  enough,  of  at¬ 
taining  the  end  and  aim  of  life.  .  .  . 
Why,  to  deprive  ordinary  folk  of  the 
one  joy  they  have”  (the  magician  means 
drink),  ”  offer  them  a  paradise  they  will 
never  have  at  all.” 

This  is  Prospero’s  way  of  talking,  and 
it  closely  resembles  the  way  of  M. 
Renan,  who  remarks,  ”  J’ai  pu,  seul  en 
mon  si^le,  comprendre  Jesus  et  Fran9oi8 
d’ Assise.”  *  Why,  the  Sister  of  Mercy 
at  the  door,  who  comes  to  dun  you  for 
a  few  shillings,  and  goes  and  spends  the 
money  in  the  stifling  hovels  of  the  sick 
poor,  she  understands  St.  Francis  as  well 
as  M.  Renan.  This  learned  man  claims 
a  monopoly  of  Christian  intelligence, 
like  that  of  the  old  Scotchwoman  who 
remarked  that  she  and  her  husband  John 
were,  to  her  mind,  the  Church  on  earth, 
”  and  I’m  no  that  sure  o’  John  !”  To 
have  un  gotit  tres  vif  pour  le  peupU,  like 
M.  Renan,  to  have  “a  taste  for  the 
poor,”  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  to 
possess,  alone  of  mankind,  the  power  of 
understanding  our  Lord  and  St.  Francis. 

But  it  would  show  a  great  lack  of 
humor  to  take  this  elderly  and  erudite 
butterfly  quite  seriously.  These  apo¬ 
logues  are  ”  le  divertissement  d’un  ideo¬ 
logue,  non  une  theorie.”  M.  Renan 
writes  these  diverting  variations  on 
man,  on  God,  and  on  the  soul,  in  Ischia, 
while  the  dew  lies  on  the  vines.  ”  The 
philosophy  for  these  hours  of  rest  is  the 
philosophy  of  larks”  (it  is  indeed  !) 
”  and  of  grasshoppiers,  which  have  never 
doubted,  I  presume,  that  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  a  capital  thing,  life  a  delightful 


ReJUxums  Mormlet,  Paris,  1665,  p.  48. 


*  Souvenirs  d Enfance.  Paris,  1886,  p.  148. 
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gift,  and  the  earth  of  living  beings  a 
pleasant  habitation."  * 

Doubly  must  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  taking  the  grasshopper’s  ethics 
too  seriously  (the  grasshopper  is  not  a 
burden  to  M.  Renan),  because  there 
may  be  a  grain  of  envy  at  the  bottom  of 
our  virtuous  indignation.  M.  Renan, 
of  the  sober  youth,  does  not  envy  youth 
which  is  not  sober,  and  this  excellent 
example  should  encourage  youth  not  to 
grudge  the  gayety  of  M.  Renan’s  age.f 
It  is  not  the  moralist  alone  who  must 
make  allowances  for  M.  Renan’s  being 
a  merry  old  gentleman.  The  people, 
for  whom  he  has  “  a  very  lively  taste,” 
might  be  vexed  if  they  conceived  that 
his  Caliban  is  his  ideal  popular  repre* 
sentative.  In  Milan,  under  the  restora¬ 
tion,  when  Prospero  came  to  his  own 
again,  Caliban  wallowed  in  laziness  and 
liquor.  Caliban  uttered  the  popular 
protest  against  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes,  though  it  is  true  he  did  not 
work.  ”  Je  suis  exploitt^,”  he  says  to 
Ariel  ;  ”  Plat  valet,  tu  nevois  done  pas 
qu’^tre  exploit^  par  un  autre  homme  est 
la  chose  la  plus  insupportable  ?  ...  La 
r^volte,  en  pareil  cas,  est  le  plus  saint 
des  devoirs.’’  So  Caliban  does  arise  in 
the  pride  of  his  manhood,  and  ”  Cali¬ 
ban  est  chef  du  peuple,”  for  whom  M. 
Renan  has  un  gaHt  trisvif.  However, 
M.  Renan’s  theory  of  the  future  of  so¬ 
ciety  must  not  distract  us  from  his  con¬ 
ception  (as  far  as  his  apologues  and 
Souvenirs  reveal  it)  of  duty  and  of  con¬ 
duct.  That  conception  is  once  more 
stated,  or  revealed,  or  reflected,  or  hint¬ 
ed  at,  in  his  latest  drama,  L' Abbesse  de 
Jouarre  (Paris,  1886).  This  is  the  most 
recent,  and  infinitely  the  mqst  popular 
of  M.  Renan’s  recreations,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  philosophical  lark  or  reflective 
grasshopper.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
essay  1  have  acquired  examples  of  M.  Re¬ 
nan’s  lighter  works.  Caliban^  the  earli¬ 
est,  I  have  procured,  without  research  or 

*  Caliban,  Deuxi^tne  Edition.  Paris,  1878, 
p.  iii.  “  La  philosophic  est  celle  des  cigales  et 
des  alouettes. '  ’ 

f  This  moral,  perhaps,  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  by  a  very  clever  young  French  writer 
the  most  promising— if  an  alien  may  venture 
an  opinion —among  the  younger  critics  of 
France.  I  mean  M.  Jules  Lemaltre,  who  dis¬ 
cusses  with  some  severity  the  festive  character 
of  M.  Renan.  See  Lts  CanUmporains.  Paris, 
1886. 


difficulty,  in  the  second  edition,  that  of 
1878.  The  collector  within  me  has  been 
gratified  by  the  very  first  edition  of 
L' Eau  de  Jouvence,  1884.  Two  years 
apparently  have  not  exhausted  the  first 
edition.  Le  Prttre  de  N/mi  is  in  its 
third  edition  ;  the  yellow  cover  says  the 
fourth,  but  is  contradicted  by  the  candid 
title-page.  Dialogue  des  MortSy  1882, 
is  also  in  its  first  edition.  But  the  new 
comedy,  L' Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  though 
it  was  only  published  three  months  ago, 
is  in  its  twenty-first  edition,  with  a  new 
moral  preface  about  the  Phadrus  of 
Plato,  and  some  points  discussed  in  that 
dialogue.  Clearly,  then,  L' Abbesse  de 
Jouarre  is  a  great  popular  success. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence 
of  Idealism  and  ideal  views  of  duty  in 
France. 

‘‘  I  hope,"  says  M.  Renan  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  ”  that  Idealists,  who  need  no  be¬ 
lief  in  the  existence  of  disembodied  souls 
to  make  them  believe  in  duty,  and  who 
are  well  aware  that  ethical  nobility  does 
not  depend  on  metaphysical  opinions, 
will  be  pleased  with  my  Abbess.  M. 
Renan’s  Abbess,  although  she  did  not 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
passed  her  last  night  (as  she  fancied  it 
was)  in  the  arms  of  a  lover  condemned 
to  the  guillotine.  Whatever  her  own 
“  metaphysical  opinions”  may  have 
been,  she  devoted  part  of  her  fleeting 
moments  to  the  general  views  of  her 
ardent  and  scientific  wooer.  Years  after 
he  was  executed,  she  married  some  other 
person.  Her  lofty  and  'spiritual  con¬ 
ception  of  conduct  has  therefore  so 
greatly  pleased  Idealists,  ”  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  in  duty  without  believing  in  im¬ 
mortality,”  that  they  have  already  pur¬ 
chased  twenty-one  editions  of  L' Abbesse 
de  J(marre.  Thus  nobly  have  they 
testified,  like  M.  Renan  in  his  preface, 
to  ”  their  confidence  in  the  persistent 
cult  of  the  Ideal,  and  in  the  perpetuity 
of  the  species.”  The  Abbess  did  her 
best  for  both.  With  all  his  wit,  M. 
Renan  has  little  of  what  we  call  humor 
in  English.  Passages  of  L' Abbesse  de 
Jouarre  inevitably  recall  that  glorious 
drama.  The  Rovers.  For  example, 
D’Arcy  the  hero,  and  the  Comte  de  la 
Fert6  are  shut  up  in  prison,  and  are  to 
be  executed  next  day.  D’  Arcy  consoles 
La  Fert^  with  the  hope  that  the  French 
troops  have  won  a  victory  somewhere, 
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his  own  country,  though  she  slay  him, 
is  the  pleasantest  aspect  of  D’Arcy’s 
character.  D’Arcy  expresses  a  wish 
that  he  could  see  all  the  people  he  has 
loved,  and,  at  that  very  moment,  to  him 
enters  the  only  woman  he  ever  truly 
loved,  the  Abbess,  veiled.  “  La  seule 
femme  que  j*ai  aim6e,”  cries  D’Arcy, 
who  promptly  goes  on  to  seduce,  in  her 
latest  moments,  the  only  woman  who 
ever  won  his  heart.  This  he  accom¬ 
plishes  in  one  act  and  nineteen  pages, 
replete  with  the  most  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments.  “  A  cette  heure  on  n’est  pas 
tent6  de  faire  des  phrases,”  says  M. 
Kenan,  but  the  Abbess  and  D’Arcy, 
being  Idealists,  make  phrases  without 
the  excuse  of  temptation.  French  ideas 
are  so  extremely  unlike  ours,  without 
being  any  the  worse  for  that,  and  M. 
Renan’s  ideas  are,  perhaps,  so  peculiarly 
French,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  Englishman  to  criticise  these  two 
acts.  M.  Renan,  for  example,  is  "  the 
only  person  in  his  generation  who  un¬ 
derstands  Christ,”  and  this  is  the  phrase 
his  D’Arcy  makes  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Abbess  :  “  Rappelez  vous  le  Christ, 
qui  refusa  d’abord  le  calice,  niais  ne 
repoussa  pas  I’aoge  consolateur. ”  An 
English  reviewer  may  pass  over  all  this 
with  the  brief  remark  that  he  is  not 
enough  of  an  Idealist  to  criticise  it. 

The  plot  of  the  Abbesse  de  Jouarre  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  needs  not  to  be  analyzed  here. 
The  whole  second  act  is  a  funereal 
Oaristys,  or  love-dialogue,  and  it  is  of 
death,  not  wedlock,  that  the  cypresses 
are  murmuring  :  ' AWaXoig  ^Xeovri 

rei/v  yit^ov  at  Kvnaplaaoi.  The  ideal 
moral  on  which  the  rigid  martyr  D’  Arcy 
and  his  liberal  Abbess  act,  is  that  of 
ordinary  Epicureanism  :  ”  Let  us  eat 
and  drink  and  make  love,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.”  M.  Renan  gravely  asserts,  in 
his  preface,  that  all  the  world  would  be¬ 
come  an  Agapemone,  if  all  the  world 
were  under  sentence  of  death  to-morrow 
'*  What  Otaheiti  it,  let  England  be,” 

cries  the  emancipated  bard  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  adding,  in  a  foot-note,  “  That 
is,  let  England  adopt  the  manners  of 
Otaheiti,”  where,  as  we  know  — 

**  ‘  Each  shepherd  clasped  with  unconcealed 
delight. 


sight.  * 

In  support  of  his  opinion  that  were  the 
end  of  the  world  certain,  ”  I’amour 
6claterait  de  toutes  partes  avec  une  sorte 
de  fr6n6sie,”  M.  Renan  quotes  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Primitive  Christian 
Church.  He  might  also  quote  the  ex¬ 
cesses  which  the  inhabitants  of  plague- 
stricken  towns  have  committed.  Other 
thinkers  have  rather  imagined  that  in 
presence  of  the  day  of  doom  men  would 
call  upon  the  mountains  to  fall  and  cover 
them.  I  prefer  the  latter  hypothesis  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  when  a  ship  is  sink¬ 
ing  the  crew  sometimes  break  into  the 
stores  of  rum,  and  ”  I’amourdel’eau  de 
vie  delate  de  toutes  partes.”  This  has 
not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  su¬ 
premely  moral  state  of  things,  but  M. 
Renan  is  of  another  opinion.  Talking 
of  his  frenzy  of  love,  he  exclaims,  “  On 
mourrait  dans  le  sentiment  de  la  plus 
haute  adoration,  et  dans  I’acte  de  pri^re 
le  plus  parfait.”  Perhaps  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  M.  Renan’s  position. 
Every  one  remembers  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
Age  of  Wisdom,  with  its  lesson — 

”  Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass. 
Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear — 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass, 

Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass, 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year.” 

But  add  twenty  years  more,  and  the 
sage  of  forty  may  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Sixty  is  often  a  very  en¬ 
terprising  period  of  life.  What  says  the 
imitative  singer  ? 

”  Twenty  times  more  let  Michaelmas  fleet. 
Then  you  will  be  of  a  different  cheer  ; 

Then  you'll  propose  to  each  maiden  yon 
meet. 

Then  you’ll  go  falling  in  love  in  the  street. 
Once  you  come  to  sixty  year.” 

At  forty  years  M.  Renan  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  written  the  preface  to  the 
Abbesse  de  Jouarre ;  at  sixty,  ”  e’est 
tout  ce  qu’il  y’a  du  plus  nature!.” 

We  may  see  this,  and  yet,  like  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  fail  to  see  where  the 
moral  and  the  Christianity  of  it  all  come 
in.  ”  Merci,”  whispers  the  Abbess  in 
the  third  act,  ”  merci  pour  ton  acte  de 
maitre.  Tu  m’  as  rendue  plus  chr6tienne 

*  Captain  Cook  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Eh' 
dtavor. 
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que  jener6tais,”  to  which  **  that  solemn 
ass,”  D'Arcy,  replies,  ”  L’amour,  en 
effet,  est  la  revelation  del’inhni,  lele^on 
qui  nous  enseigne  le  divin.”  I  am  not 
very  well  read  in  the  amatory  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  D’Arcy 
seems  to  me  to  talk  more  like  Tartuffe 
than  like  a  contemporary  of  Dorat  and 
Louvet.  However,  both  he  and  the 
Abbess  had  been  great  students  of 
Rousseau. 

The  conclusion  of  the  drama  is  well 
known.  By  some  oversight  the  Abbess 
does  not  have  her  head  cut  off  ;  she  is 
saved  by  another  admirer,  M.  La 
Fresnais.  Her  attempt  to  strangle  her¬ 
self  is  frustrated,  and  she  and  her  little 
girl,  ”  the  consekens,”  as  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller  says,  “of  that  manoeuvre’’  in 
prison,  live  a  retired  life.  The  gallant 
La  Fresnais,  however,  persevere in  his 
suit,  the  Concordat  comes  in  the  nick  of 
time,  the  Abbess’s  little  girl  wants  to 


But  nowadays  men  cannot  love  seven 
night,  but  they  must  have  all  their  de¬ 
sires,  that  love  may  not  endure  by  rea¬ 
son.  .  .  .  But  the  old  love  was  not  so, 
and  men  and  women  cold  live  together 
seeven  yeares,  and  no  licorous  lustes 
were  them  betweene,  and  then  was  love, 
truth,  and  faithfulnesse.  And  soe  in 
like  wise  was  love  used  in  King  Arthur’s 
days.” 

The  popularity  of  M.  Renan’s  latest 
piece  may  be  accounted  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  prevalence  of  Ideal  views 
of  Duty,  and  by  the  Ideal  character  of 
the  work.  But  it  must  also  be  said  that 
the  drama  is  peopled  by  serious  persons, 
not  mere  moralizing  shadows,  and  that 
there  are  dramatic  moments,  as  when 
the  only  woman  D’Arcy  ever  truly  loved 
comes  in  so  pat,  or  when  the  door  of 
Julie’s  cell  opens,  nobody  knows  how, 
and  is  locked  again  from  the  outside  by 
whom  nobody  knows.  If  D’Arcy  bribed 


know  why  she  has  not  a  baby  brother, 
and  the  Abbess,  ever  ready  to  oblige, 
accepts  La  Fjesnais,  and  in  announcing 
her  intention  to  marry,  makes  some 
valuable  remarks  on  the  Mysteries  of 
Ancient  Greece.* 

”  The  age,”  says  M.  D’Arcy,  “  has 
not  touched  us  with  its  frivolity.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  thought  that  the  frivolity 
has  missed  D'Arcy,  and  concentrated 
itself  on  his  reviewer.  But  who  can  take 
M.  Renan’s  drama  seriously  ?  Life  is 
not  what  he  supposes.  A  loyal  man,  a 
true  lover,  would  respect  the  last  hours 
of  his  lady  and  leave  her  with  God.  To 
clear  the  air  and  freshen  it,  let  me  quote 
on  this  matter  a  book  “  touched  with 
the  finger  of  an  adulterous  time,”  as 
Ix>rd  Tennyson  says,  the  Mart  d'  Arthur, 

“  Therefore,  like  as  May  moneth 
floureth  and  flourisheth  in  many  gardens, 
so  in  like  wise  let  every  man  of  worship 
flourish  his  heart  in  the  world,  first  with 
God,  and  next  unto  the  joy  of  them  that 
he  promised  his  faith  unto.  For  there 
never  was  worshipfull  woman,  but  they 
loved  one  better  than  another.  .  .  .  But 
first  reserve  the  honor  unto  God,  and 
secondly  the  quarrell  must  come  of  thy 
lady,  and  such  love  I  call  virtuous  love. 

*  One  would  gladly  discuss  the  Abbess’s 
view  of  the  Mysteries,  which  appear  to  be  the 
reverse  of  what  Plato  hints  at  in  the  Pkadrus. 
Of  what  Mysteries  was  the  Abbess  thinking  ? 
But  this  is  matter  for  a  separate  investigation. 


the  jailer  to  shut  him  up  with  the  Ab¬ 
bess,  so  as  to  compromise  her  character 
after  her  death,  whether  his  suit  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  not,  then  D’Arcy's  chivalry 
was  all  unlike  that  of  M.  F'euillet’s  hero 
in  Un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.  He 
jumped  off  the  top  of  a  tower,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  which  he  had  been  shut 
up  accidentally  with  the  lady  of  his 
heart.  Perhaps  he  was  not  an  Idealist. 
Other  dramatic  moments  in  H Abbesse  de 
Jouarre  are  the  conclusion  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat  in  time  to  make  two  lovers  happy, 
and  the  discovery  that  the  name  of  the 
Abbess  is  not  on  the  list  for  instant  ex¬ 
ecution.  Naturally  these  points  make 
the  modern  play  much  more  popular 
than,  for  example.  Le  Pretre  de  N/mi. 
Yet  that  drame philosophique,  which  turns 
on  the  adventures  of 

*  ‘  The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer. 

And  shall  himself  be  slain,” 

is  really  more  Voltairean  in  its  satire, 
and  has  more  emotion  beneath  its  banter 
of  religion  and  society  than  any  of  M. 
Renan’s  other  plays.  His  object,  he 
says,  was  ”  to  develop  a  thought  like  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
mission,  namely,  a  belief  in  the  final 
triumph  of  moral  and  religious  prog¬ 
ress.”  The  consequence,  he  admits,  is 
un  tableau  triste,  a  sad  picture  enough  of 
a  world  in  which  the  Right  wins  its  way 
so  slowly,  and  the  Wrong  can  say  and 
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do  so  much  for  itself.  Yet  M.  Renan 
thinks  this  a  wholesome  book,  because 
i(  teaches  us  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
instable  equilibrium  of  humanity,  for  we 
see  the  good  and  the  true  emerge  after 
all  from  the  hideous  fens  where  croak 
and  crawl  the  follies,  anri  the  horrors, 
and  the  sins  of  the  world.”  M.  Renan 
defends  his  general  theory  :  ”  Qui  sait 
si  la  v6rit6  n’est  pas  triste  ?”  Then, 
the  question  arises,  Why  is  M.  Renan 
gay  ?  for,  as  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  says  : 

”  M.  Renan  est  gai,  tr^s  gai,  et,  qui 
plus  est,  d'une  gatt6  comique.”  A 
melancholy  smile  may  well  wander  over 
the  lips  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  there  is 
not  much  melancholy,  as  a  rule,  in  la 
malice  de  son  sourire. 

The  truth  about  M.  Renan  is  perhaps 
more  easily  ascertained  than  the  truth 
about  the  universe  and  the  nature  of 
things.  He  has  no  fixed  theory  or 
philosophy.  If  he  be  an  optimist,  as  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  preface  to  the  Pritre 
de  Nimi^  his  is  a  deferred  optimism. 
”  Let  us  leave  the  fortunes  of  the  planet 
to  be  accomplished  without  troubling 
ourselves  as  to  their  conclusion.  Our 
outcries  will  make  no  difference,  our  ill- 
humor  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  earth  is  not  missing  her 
destiny,  as  probably  worlds  innumerable 
have  long  ago  missed  theirs.  .  .  .  But 
the  Universe  knows  not  discouragement  ; 
each  check  leaves  it  young,  alert,  full  of 
illusions.  .  .  .  Happy  they  who  shall 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  great  crowning 
success  which  will  be  the  coming  cf 
God." 

If  this  be  optimism,  it  is  ”  deferred,” 
like  some  stocks  in  the  market.  But  if 
M.  Renan  clings  to  this  theory — and, 
optimist  or  not,  it  is  an  intelligent  and 
dignified  theory — why  does  hej  in  an¬ 
other  mood,  repeat  the  gospel  of  ”  hav¬ 
ing  your  fling”  ?  If  we  are  to  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God  and  blessed  in  the 
work,  how  can  it  be  also  true  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  working  out  our  sal¬ 
vation,  that  those  who  do  not  ”  faire 
leur  salut”  by  virtue  or  science,  may  do 
it  by  travel  or  sport,  or  mere  diversion  ? 
Yet  M.  Renan,  as  we  have  seen,  makes 
Prospero  avow  that  amusement  is  a 
mode  of  attaining  the  end  of  life.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  relapse  into  pure  hedon¬ 
ism  or  Cyrenaicism  (if  we  are  to  employ 
the  language  of  the  schools),  and  all 


idea  of  working  together  with  God  is 
abandoned. 

The  same  instability,  the  same  incon¬ 
gruity,  appears  in  all  M.  Renan’s  ulti¬ 
mate  views.  He  has  ”  a  lively  taste  for 
the  people,”  and  he  thinks  that  the 
people  in  France  are  very  probably  on 
the  march  toward  ”  American  vulgar¬ 
ity.”  When  the  age  of  American  vul¬ 
garity  has  come,  however,  Its  gens 
d' esprit  will  still  be  able  to  exist,  ”  on 
the  condition  of  not  being  too  exacting.  ” 
However  vulgar  the  people  may  be,  it 
will  cot  burn  men  of  science,  nor  perse¬ 
cute  the  seekers  for  truth.  ”  Le  but  du 
monde  est  le  d^veloppement  de  I’esprit,” 
which  may  be  developed  even  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  But  when  Socialism  is  the  r/gime^ 
and  when  we  are  all  obliged  to  work 
with  our  hands,  as  in  the  Paradise  of  a 
new  social  creed,  what  will  become  of 
le  dheloppement  de  V esprit  1  Where  will 
les  gens  P esprit  be  then  ?  M.  Renan 
does  not  face  this  problem  of  social  de¬ 
mocracy.  M.  Renan  not  only  has  no 
theory  of  the  universe,  but  he  is  very 
well  aware  that  he  has  none-  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  in  all  things,  except  perhaps 
in  politics,  he  is  a  frondeur.  He  is  a 
Celt  and  a  Gascon,  a  priest,  and  a  philos¬ 
opher  ;  he  is  a  moralist,  and  an 'advocate 
of  the  theory  of  ”  flings  he  is  for  col¬ 
laboration  with  heaven,  and  for  ”  mak¬ 
ing  our  souls”  by  way  of  diversion  ;  he 
is,  in  fact,  as  he  says,  ”  a  tissue  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  like  the  hircocerf  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy.”  He  is  Jekyll, 
and  he  is  also  Hyde  ;  he  is  Pulvis^  and 
he  is  Umbra  j  he  is  Indra,  and  he  is  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Indra.  ”  One 
half  of  me  seems  to  be  busy  in  eating 
the  other  half,  like  that  fabulous  animal 
which  devoured  its  own  paws  in  mere 
absence  of  mind.”  Thus  one  of  M. 
Reivan’s  theories  of  the  universe  devours 
another,  like  the  serpent  whi>h  lives  on 
other  serpents,  the  ophiophagous  snake, 
“lam  double,”  he  declares  ;  “  some¬ 
times  part  of  me  laughs  while  the  other 
cries.”  He  is  like  Angeli,  the  funereal 
jester  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  the  bells  ring 
on  his  sable  cap  and  black  bauble.  He 
is  Jean  qui  pleure,  and  he  is  Jean  qui 
rit ;  he  is  Democritus,  and  he  is  Herac¬ 
litus.  ”  This  is  the  explanation  of  my 
gayety,”  he  remarks.  “  As  there  are 
two  men  in  me,  one  of  them  is  always 
satisfied.”  The  explanation  would  ex- 
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plain  melancholy  quite  as  well.  Thus 
to  doubt  and  thus  to  mock,”  says  M. 
Jules  Lemattre,  ”  is  merely  to  deny  ; 
and  this  Nihilism,  however  elegant, 
should  be  a  mere  gulf  of  blackness  and 
despair.  True  it  may  l>e  :  festive  it  is 
not.”  But  M.  Renan  finds  it  festive. 
Why? 

Well,  M.  Renan  is  gay  because  he 
finds  life  so  amusing.  He  has  been 
thoroughly  successful.  His  fame  is  to 
him  what  her  beauty  is  to  a  beautiful 
lady.  He  sees  it  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
flected  in  all  men's  eyes,  and  m  the  eyes 
of  women.  He  has  enjoyed  the  greatest 
of  all  deliahts,  a  life  of  study  and  dis¬ 
covery.  He  has  had  the  very  prime  of 
these  ”  provisional  little  historical 
sciences,”  at  which  he  throws  his  peb¬ 
ble,  sciences  which  are  certainly  provi¬ 
sional,  but  certainly  (if  one  who  peeps 
wistfully  within  the  gate  may  pronounce) 
are  also  full  of  pleasantness.  He  has 
been  at  once  popular  and  a  scholar,  a 
cup  given  in  like  measure  to  one  man 
only,  to  Charles  Darwin.  Now  he  lays 
by  the  oars  of  his  scholarly  galley  and 
paddles  a  light  popular  caique.  Could 
any  life  be  luckier,  any  part  more  divert¬ 
ing  ?  It  is  natural  M.  Renan  should 
And  the  world  amusing  ;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  perhaps,  that  he  should  toss  his 
jeers  at  serious  things  among  the  crowd. 
Perhaps  they  do  no  great  harm  ;  one 
may  doubt  whether  a  single  student  who 
would  have  been  sober  goes  off  with 
Mimi  and  Musette  because  lie  has  read 
M.  Renan.  Not  much  is  done,  for  good 
or  evil,  by  preaching,  yet  one  might 
prefer  fron\  M.  Renan  a  different  sort  of 
sermon.  He  has  his  responsibilities  ; 
some  of  his  works  do  not  leave  the  world 
happier  than  they  found  it.  From  some 
he  has  taken  the  living  friend  and  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  has  puc  in  his  place  a  Syrian 
sentimentalist.  Amid  their  grief  he 
laughs,  but  it  is  as  the  doomed  wooers 
laughed  over  their  latest  supper.  M. 
Renan  and  Mr.  Darwin  both  did  much 
to  destroy  the  old  edifice  of  faith.  But 
M.  Renan  picnics  smiling  among  the 
ruins  of  his  cathedral,  listening  amiably 
to  the  musical  bells  from  the  church  be¬ 
neath  the  sea.  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  play 
thus  with  the  hopes  and  feays  which 
many  thought  that  he  had  ruined  :  he 
did  not  offer  jocose  pamphlets  on  mor¬ 
ality.  It  is  a  difference  of  constitution, 


of  temperament,  perhaps  of  taste.  M. 
Renan,  among  his  other  causes  of  gayety, 
has  drunk  very  deep  of  L  Eau  de 
Jotfvence,  from  that  singular  fountain 
whose  waters  slake  the  Late  Youth  of 
Philosophers.  Most  philosophers,  re¬ 
cluses  at  twenty,  begin  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  at  sixty.  If  they  have  become 
fashionable  they  dine  out,  and  flirt,  and 
have  a  pleasant  St.  Martin’s  summer. 
This  fountain  of  Late  Youth  may  be  too 
intoxicating  ;  M.  Renan  had  tasted  of  it 
freely  when  he  wrote  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre.  But  all  these  paper  bullets 
of  the  brain  will  drop  and  be  forgotten. 
The  fame  of  the  scholar  will  endure 
when  the  babble  about  the  wit  is  silent, 
and  Averrdes  ei  V Avert ohme  will  outlive 
Caliban. 

I  had  finished  this  little  study  of  M. 
Renan’s  lighter  books,  and  was  consol¬ 
ing  myself  for  my  failure  to  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  them  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  only  “  by-works,”  iKteapEfiyov,  the 
distractions  of  a  scholar,  when  1  chanced 
to  pick  up  a  volume  by  P.  Cesare  A.  de 
Cara.  The  name  of  this  volume,  very 
sensible  in  its  general  criticism,  isEsdme 
Critico  del  Sistema  Filologico  e  Linguistico 
applicato  alia  Mitologia  e  alia  Scienza 
delle  Religioni.  Having  to  do  with  the 
science  of  religion,  the  learned  father 
encounters  M.  Renan,  and  how  angrily 
does  he  rebuke  him  !  For  M.  Renan’s 
”  ignorance  of  Hebrew”  he  refers  us  to 
the  ‘‘  excellent  article  of  P.  Bourque- 
noud  ”  somewhere  ;  but  who  are  we  to 
judge  between  Hebraists  ?  He  writes, 
“  Not  historical  truth,  not  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  not  the  establishment  of 
principles,  and  the  severe  skill  of  draw¬ 
ing  logical  conclusions,  but  the  art  of 
making  phrases,  of  producing  a  twilight 
of  ideas  and  words,  of  charming  the  ear 
and  blinding  the  intellect,  of  mixing 
truth  and  error,  real  and  false,  God  and 
Nature,  Nature  and  human  dreams  about 
her,” — these  are  the  arms  and  arts  of 
M.  Renan,  according  to  P.  Cesare  de 
Cara  {Esdme,  p.  252;. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  priest,  a 
learned  man  I  believe,  a  man  of  great 
critical  power  I  am  certain,  but  still  a 
priest,  one  of  the  garrison  of  the  old  fort 
that  M.  Renan  has  abandoned.  But  it 
is  a  curious  thing  to  note  that  a  young 
French  author,  no  priest,  with  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  orthodoxy  nor  severity,  judges 
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M.  Renan  not  more  kindly.  “  As  Mac¬ 
beth  murdered  sleep,  so  M.  Renan, 
twenty  times,  a  hundred  times,  in  each  of 
his  books,  has  murdered  joy,  has  mur¬ 
dered  action,  has  murdered  peace  of 
mind  and  the  security  of  the  moral  life.  ” 


This  is  the  verdict  of  M.  Jules  Lemaltre. 
The  newer  generation  somehow  shares 
at  least  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Cath¬ 
olics  if  it  does  not  share  their  beliefs, 
and  it  does  not  adore  M.  Renan. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


IS  CONSTANTINOPLE  WORTH  FIGHTING  FOR? 
BV  AN  OLD  RESIDENT. 


This  is  an  old  question,  and  it  has 
generally  been  the  policy  of  the  Russians 
to  assure  the  world  that  it  was  not  a 
practical  question,  that  the  supposed 
testament  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a  for¬ 
gery,  and  that  Russia  did  not  desire 
Constantinople.  Within  a  few  months 
all  this  has  changed,  and  the  Russian 
press  has  explained  pretty  fully  to  the 
world  that  Constantinople  belongs  to 
Russia,  that  Bulgaria  is  the  bridge  which 
leads  to  it,  and  that  she  proposes  to  take 
what  belongs  to  her — by  force,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  not  the  city  of  Constantinople 
alone  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  Russia, 
but  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  Slaves  in  south¬ 
eastern  Europe.  With  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  will 
necessarily  fall  under  Russian  rule,  and 
thus  the  historic  destiny  of  Russia  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  con¬ 
quest  which  is  involved  in  what  is  now 
the  Bulgarian  question,  but  which  will 
soon  be  the  Constantinople  question.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  foretell  the  steps 
which  Russia  will  take  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme.  Probably  the  Czar  him¬ 
self  does  not  know  what  course  events 
will  take,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  other  Powers.  But  it  seems 
plain  that  he  has  determined  to  secure 
Bulgaria  at  any  cost  This  done,  the 
other  steps  will  be  easy.  I'he  probabil¬ 
ity  is,  that  after  a  brief  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  hesitation,  the  Bulgarian  diffi¬ 
culty  will  end  in  war.  Firm  and  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
in  defence  of  Bulgarian  independence 
would  prevent  a  war,  but  in  view  of  the 
past  history  of  Europe,  this  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for. 


Sooner  or  later  war  must  come,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  England  will 
resist  the  advance  of  Russia  upon  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Constantinople,  or  not.  Cn- 
til  within  a  short  time  it  has  been  an 
accepted  principle  of  European  politics 
that  Russia  should  not  be  allowed  to 
possess  Constantinople.  Such  men  as 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  had 
very  decided  views  on  this  subject.  The 
Crimean  War  was  fought  in  defence  of 
this  principle,  and  the  Congress  of  Ber¬ 
lin  sent  the  Russian  horde  from  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  established 
an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities,  to  gain  which  Russia  has  un¬ 
dertaken  so  many  wars. 

There  have  been  some  months  this 
year,  however,  when  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
have  not  slept  the  sleep  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
all  Europe  had  abandoned  this  estab¬ 
lished  principle,  and,  for  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  reason,  had  determined  to  seat  the 
Czar  upon  the  throne  of  the  old  Eastern 
Empire.  Astonished  at  fiqding  myself 
so  far  behind  the  times,  1  sought  dili¬ 
gently  for  some  explanation  of  this 
change.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries, 
I  came  upon  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  England  would  not  fight  for  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  justified  this  opinion 
somewhat  as  follows.  England  is  no 
longer  ruled  by  her  statesmen.  The 
people  rule,  and  the  statesmen  can  do 
nothing  but  follow  public  opinion.  This 
new  democracy  knows  but  little  of  other 
European  States,  and  cares  nothing  for 
the  balance  of  power.  It  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  in  its  own  affairs,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  leave  other  States  to  manage 
theirs  as  they  think  best.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  very  decided  ideas  in  regard  to 
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bulgartan  atrocity  agitation.  It  looks 
upon  them  as  a  hopeless  race,  and  it 
will  never  lift  a  finger  to  help  them.  It 
does  not  believe  in  wasting  men  and 
money  in  foreign  wars,  or  in  foreign 
alliances  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  it  can 
never  be  roused  to  action  by  any  appeal 
to  its  interests.  It  can  only  be  moved 
by  some  moral  principle  which  appeals 
to  its  sense  of  duty.  So  far  as  this  is  a 
statement  of  fact,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
If  the  people  is  king,  then  to  the  people 
I  appeal,  with  quite  as  much  assurance 
as  I  should  to  the  statesmen,  for  so  far 
as  this  statement  is  prophetic,  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  any  one  can  say  what 
the  English  democracy  will  or  will  not 
do.  If  it  does  not  some  day  astonish  its 
own  leaders,  it  will  be  unlike  any  other 
*  democracy  that  has  ever  existed.  It  is 
true  that  a  democracy  is  likely  to  busy 
itself  about  small  things,  and  its  leaders 
are  generally  inclined  to  encourage  this 
in  their  own  interests,  as  followers  rather 
than  leaders  of  public  opinion.  But 
when  the  people  once  grasp  a  great  ques¬ 
tion  they  are  capable  of  acting  with  the 
greatest  energy,  of  making  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  of  holding  out  to  the  end. 
This  was  demonstrated  in  the  civil  war 
in  America.  The  English  democracy 
may  or  may  not  fight  in  defence  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will 
be  from  no  lack  of  spirit.  It  will  be 
because  it  has  failed  to  understand  its 
interest  and  its  duties,  or  because  it  has 
no  leaders  who  are  bold  enough  to  trust 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  average 
English  voter  neither  loves  the  Turks 
nor  hates  the  Russians.  Why  should 
he  ?  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  he  would 
as  soon  see  the  Crar  as  the  Sultan  at 
Constantinople — and  it  would  not  dis¬ 
turb  him  to  know  that  both  of  them 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Black  Sea. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  average 
Englishman  is  much  more  likely  to  take 
a  practical  than  a  sentimental  view  of 
this  question.  If  need  be,  he  will  fight 
for  a  principle,  and  he  will  fight  in 
defence  of  his  own  interests.  If  it  is 
really  the  duty  of  England  to  defend 
Constantinople,  it  will  be  defended 
as  well  by  the  democracy  of  to-day 
as  by  the  aristocracy  of  thirty  years 
ago,  and,  1  expect,  with  less  grumbling. 
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tion  in  any  one  of  its  various  bearings, 
it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  and  extent  of  the  conquest  which 
is  involved  in  the  capture  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  way  of  Bulgaria.  The  fron¬ 
tier  of  Russia  is  to  be  advanced  to  the 
.^gean  and  the  Adriatic  ;  the  Black 
Sea  is  to  become  a  Russian  lake  ;  at 
least  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Tre- 
birond  to  the  dEgean  is  to  be  Russian. 
But  this  advance  of  the  frontier  involves 
the  annexation  of  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  and  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  centres  in  Europe,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  twenty  millions.  The  strength 
and  the  wealth  of  Russia  will  be  in¬ 
creased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  her  territory.  It  is  not  like  the 
annexation  of  the  wastes  of  Central 
Asia,  which,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  weakens  the  power  of  Russia. 
Great  armies,  and  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  them,  are  to  be  found  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  It  would  be  possible  for  Russia 
to  add  a  well-equipped  force  of  125,000 
men  to  her  army,  within  a  month  after 
her  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania,  from  these  two  provinces  alone. 
With  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
and  the  whole  territory  she  could  de¬ 
pend  on  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  would  tax  the  people  to  support 
them.  They  could  pay  this  tax  more 
easily  than  the  Russian  peasants  pay 
their  taxes.  As  a  naval  Power  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Russia  would  be  totally  changed. 
She  would  be  better  situated  than  any 
other  Power' to  control  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Holding  the  Dardanelles,  with 
the  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea  behind 
it,  and  all  the  advantages  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  an  arsenal,  she  would  have  a 
naval  position  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  world.  She  would  become  supreme 
in  Europe.  No  one  Power  and  no  or¬ 
dinary  coalition  of  Powers  would  be 
able  to  resist  her  will,  or  to  act  in  any 
direction  without  consulting  her  wishes. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  the 
“  historic  destiny”  of  Russia,  which 
even  ”  Liberal  ”  Russians  expect  to  see 
realized  within  a  few  years.  It  is  what 
Russia  was  quietly  preparing  for  when 
Prince  Alexander  deranged  her  plans. 
The  Bulgarian  army  was  then  already 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  was  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
22 
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the  Emperor.  Arrangements  had  al< 
ready  been  made  to  bring  Eastern  Rou* 
melia  and  Macedonia  under  Russian 
control,  and  now  nothing  but  the  armed 
intervention  of  Euro|)e  can  prevent  the 
speedy  success  of  Russia  in  the  full  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  grand  design. 

It  is  plain  that  such  an  extension  of 
the  Russian  Empire  must  seriously  af¬ 
fect  British  interests,  both  political  and 
commercial.  With  the  Czar  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Sultan  ruling  as  his 
vassal  at  Broosa,  what  would  become  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India  ?  Some 
persons  have  fondly  imagined  that  if 
Russia  were  allowed  to  occupy  Constan¬ 
tinople  she  would  be  content  to  let  India 
alone.  Why  should  she  ?  With  vastly 
increased  advantages  for  overthrowing 
the  British  power  in  India,  why  should 
she  refrain  from  doing  so  ?  If  the  Czar 
did  nothing,  the  very  knowledge  of  the 
changed  circumstances — the  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  Russian  power,  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  the  vassalage  of  the 
Caliph,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of 
England — would  shake  the  power  of 
England  in  India.  But  the  Czar  would 
improve  his  opportunity.  He  would 
not  be  Russian  or  even  human  if  he  did 
not.  He  would  threaten,  if  not  con¬ 
trol,  the  Suez  Canal.  It  would  not  be 
for  the  interest  of  other  Mediterianean 
Powers  to  oppose  him  in  this  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  would  use  the  Sultan 
to  make  trouble  among  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be 
nothing  to  oppose  his  advance  on  the 
line  where  he  is  acting  now  in  Central 
Asia.  England  might  still  hold  India 
in  spite  of  the  Czar,  but  it  would  be  at 
such  a  cost  as  would  make  it  hardly 
worth  holding.  She  would  have  to  in¬ 
crease  both  her  naval  and  military  ex¬ 
penses  enormously  and  permanently. 
No  doubt  Russia  will  some  day  attack 
India  whether  she  occupies  Constanti¬ 
nople  or  not,  but  she  can  certainly  do  it 
far  better  after  than  before. 

It  is  not  for  a  Constantinopolitan. 
however,  to  discuss  this  question  of 
India,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  wish  to 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  would  not  in  any  way  weaken 
the  desire  of  the  Czar  to  overthrow  the 
British  power  in  the  East.  It  would 
rather  strengthen  it.  And  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  political  power  of  Russia 


in  Europe  which  would  result  from  this 
conquest  would  correspondingly  dimin¬ 
ish  that  of  England,  making  it  most 
difficult  for  her  to  secure  the  moral  or 
material  support  of  other  Powers  in  a 
conflict  with  Russia,  and  destroying  her 
prestige  in  the  East.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  special  knowledge  of  India  to 
see  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

The  commercial  interests  of  England 
would  be  even  more  seriously  affected 
by  this  advance  of  Russia.  There  is  no 
city  on  the  Continent  where  English 
commercial  interests  centre  as  they  do 
at  Constantinople,  and,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  destined  to  become 
far  more  important  than  it  is  now.  Na¬ 
ture  has  destined  Constantinople  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centres 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  of  late 
years  the  mistakes  of  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  reduced  its  importance, 
but  this  is  only  a  temporary  thing.  Even 
the  Turks  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
blunders.  Under  Russian  rule,  or  as  a 
free  city,  it  would  rise  again  at  once, 
and  become  the  emporium  of  the  East. 
A  shrewd  and  successful  American 
merchant,  who  had  travelled  widely  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  expressed  the 
opinion  not  long  ago,  that  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  Constantinople  would  be  the 
largest  and  richest  commercial  city  in 
the  Old  World.  He  may  be  mistaken, 
but  his  opinion  is  good  evidence  to  show 
how  Constantinople  impresses  an  im¬ 
partial  man  who  looks  at  it  from  a 
purely  commercial  standpoint.  Under 
Russian  rule  its  growth  would  contribute 
nothing  to  the  commerce  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  England  would  lose 
what  she  now  has.  The  markets  of  all 
this  part  of  the  world  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  closed  against  her.  English  goods 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  disappear  from 
south-eastern  Europe,  and  probably 
also  from  Asia  Minor.  This  would  re¬ 
sult  not  simply  from  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  a  protective  tariff.  The  United 
States  has  a  protective  tariff,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  England's  largest  cus¬ 
tomer.  But  Russia  goes  further.  She 
makes  a  special  effort  to  exclude  British 
goods.  A  dozen  English  steamers  pass 
up  the  Bosphorus  every  day  for  Russian 
ports,  but  nearly  all  are  without  cargo. 
There  was  formerly  an  important  com¬ 
merce  in  English  goods  l^tween  Con- 
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stantinople  and  Central  Asia-  It  has 
ceased  since  the  advance  of  Russia  over 
these  countries.  The  trade  with  Persia 
has  also  been  cut  off,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  stop  it. 

Just  hfty  years  ago  Mr.  Cobden  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  England  to  have 
Russia  capture  Constantinople  and  an¬ 
nex  the  whole  Turkish  Empire.  He 
maintained  these  views  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War,  and  his  pamphlet  was 
republished,  with  approval,  by  the  Cob¬ 
den  Club  in  r876.  The  argument  is 
chiefly  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view.  So  far  from  sympathizing  with 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  {^Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  Sept.),  who  would  have  England 
look  to  her  colonies  as  her  great  hope, 
Mr.  Cobden  says  the  colonies  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  “  the  costly  appendages  of  an 
aristocratic  Government,”  and  the 
sooner  they  are  left  to  themselves  the 
better. 

But  he  argues  that,  while  under  the 
Sultan  the  decaying  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  consume  British  goods 
to  the  amount  of  only  half-a-million,  and 
will  consume  less,  the  trade  of  England 
with  Russia  is  always  increasing  with 
its  wealth,  and  that  the  annexation  of 
Turkey  would  be  followed  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  development  of  British  trade  in  the 
East.  He  claims  that  Russia  cannot 
become  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
that  she  is  specially  dependent  on  Eng¬ 
land.  ”  No  country  can  carry  on  great 
financial  transactions  except  through  the 
medium  of  England.”  These  are  the 
speculations  of  a  great  theorist  fifty 
years  ago.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  English  trade  with  Turkey,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  continued  reign  of 
the  Sultan,  has  steadily  increased.  Mr. 
Cobden  says  it  was  £500,000  in  1835. 
Now  the  single  small  province  of  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia  is  reported  to  consume 
half  that  amount  of  British  goods,  and* 
the  imports  of  these  goods  into  Turkey 
in  1884  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000,000. 
The  total  of  British  trade  with  what 
was  Turkey  in  r835  is  now  about  £32,- 
000,000.  During  these  same  years  has 
the  consumption  of  British  products  in 
Russia  increased  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  ?  He  does  not  give  the  amount  in 
t835,  and  I  have  no  official  statistics, 
but  Black  gives  the  sum  at  £1,750,000. 


In  1880  it  was  £8,000,000,  with  a  steady 
decline  to  1885,  when  it  was  £5,000,- 
000,  or  £2,000,000  less  than  Turkey. 

During  these  fifty  years  Turkey  has 
grown  smaller  in  territory  and  popula¬ 
tion,  while  Russia  has  increased  her 
population  from  60  millions  to  more 
than  100  millions.  According  to  Mr. 
Cobden’s  theories,  making  full  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  general  increase  of  trade 
throughout  the  world,  Turkey  ought  to 
be  still  importing  to  the  amount  of 
about  £500,000,  while  Russia  ought  to 
be  buying  at  least  £35.000,000  worth  of 
British  produce.  As  to  his  other  state¬ 
ments,  the  produce  of  Russian  manu¬ 
factures  is  not  less  than  £250,000,000  ; 
and  Berlin  has  much  more  to  do  with 
Russian  finance  than  England  has. 

Time  has  proved  Mr.  Cobden's  re¬ 
marks  to  be  unfounded,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  equally  false.  I'he  capture 
of  Constantinople  and  the  advance  of 
Russia  to  the  Adriatic  will  practically 
put  an  end  to  English  commerce  in  this 
part  of  the  world-  This  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  and 
it  will  be  applied  here  as  vigorously  as 
it  has  been  in  the  countries  annexed 
during  the  last  ten  years.  An  old  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant,  who  has  dealt  with  those 
provinces  for  many  years,  and  who  has 
lately  visited  them,  assures  me  that  he 
can  buy  there  as  freely  as  ever,  but  that 
he  can  sell  nothing. 

At  the  present  time  Russian  trade 
with  Turkey  is  small,  but  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  would  give  her  the  prac¬ 
tical  control  of  the  Empire  and  she  would 
take  the  place  of  England.  If  she  is 
kept  within  her  present  frontiers,  there 
is  no  reason  why  English  commerce 
with  Turkey  should  not  continue  to 
steadily  increase.  If  left  to  themselves, 
the  small  States  of  south-eastern  Europe 
will  rapidly  increase  in  wealth  and  pop¬ 
ulation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Turkish  Government,  it  is  a 
fact  that  Asia  Minor  is  every  year  a 
better  customer  of  England.  With  the 
railways  which  are  now  projected  com¬ 
merce  will  rapidly  increase.  We  have 
but  little  patience  with  the  Turks  and 
speak  contemptuously  of  their  reforms, 
but  those  who  have  lived  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  in  Asia  Minor  know  very 
well  that  there  has  been  great  progress 
in  building  roads,  in  the  administration 
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of  the  law,  and  especially  in  the  security 
of  life  and  property.  Like  Russia, 
Turkey  is  a  despotism  of  the  Asiatic 
type  ;  but  there  is  far  more  liberty  here 
than  there,  even  for  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  the  present  Suitan  is  doing 
his  best  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
destiny  of  Constantinople,  it  is,  beyond 
a  doubt,  for  the  present  interest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce  that  it  continue  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  it 
can  never  be  an  advantage  to  England 
to  have  it  annexed  to  Russia,  whatever 
the  alternative  may  be. 

There  is  still  another  view  which  we 
are  bound  to  take  of  the  advance  of 
Russia  to  Constantinople.  It  is  not  a 
new  one  ;  Englishmen  were  once  very 
familiar  with  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War  it  was  presented  fully  as  a 
moral  justification  of  the  action  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  defending  Turkey.  It  was 
claimed  that  this  war  was  really  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Eastern  and  Western  civil- 
ixation,  between  despotism  and  liberty  ; 
that  it  was  undertaken,  not  to  defend 
Turkey  or  English  interests,  but  the 
rights  of  man.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
the  Economist  of  Dec.  2,  1854  ; — 

'*  IVkat  art  wt  fighting  fort  It  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Bright  has  dared  to  represent,  '  to  uphold 
a  filthy  despotism.’  It  is  not  to  maintain  a  de¬ 
crepit  Government,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
rapidly  improving,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  recover  its  vitality  and  renew  its 
strength,  but  with  which  we  can  have,  per  se, 
no  very  close  or  vivid  sympathies.  It  is  not 
to  retain  in  the  East  of  Europe  that  political 
and  diplomatic  influence  which  we  began  to 
fear  might  be  overshadowed  by  the  growing 
power  of  our  rival.  It  is  not,  in  a  word,  for 
any  of  those  trifling  or  hollow  purposes  for 
which  too  many  of  our  former  wars  were  un¬ 
dertaken.  We  are  fighting  not  for  Turkey, 
but  for  Europe.  We  are  fighting  not  fur  a 
Mohammedan  despotism,  but  for  European 
freedom  and  civilization.  We  are  fighting  not 
/or  Turkey  but  against  Russia.  We  are  doing 
what  the  very  difficulties  we  encounter  show 
us  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago.  .  .  .  We 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  controlling  and  beat¬ 
ing  back  a  Power  which  already  overshadows 
half  of  Asia  and  three-fourths  of  Europe, 
which  a  few  more  years  of  supine  inaction  on 
our  part,  and  of  tolerated  encroachment  on 
hers,  may  make  absolutely  irresistible,  and 
whom  we  know  to  be  the  resolute,  instinctive, 
conscientious  foe  of  all  that  we  hold  dearest 
and  most  sacred — of  human  rights,  of  civil 
lit>erty,  of  enlightened  progress.  A  little  more 
sll^ep  and  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to 
rest — a  little  more  pausing  in  apathy,  as  we 


have  been  doing  year  after  year,  step  after 
step,  conquest  after  conquest— and  Russia 
would  have  been  supreme  at  the  Sound  and  on 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  chance  of  saving  civ¬ 
ilization  and  assuring  freedom  have  been  lost 
forever.”  .  ...”  If  we  are  not  to  stand  for¬ 
ever  aloof  in  cold  indifiference  to  the  welfare 
and  existence  of  other  States  ;  if  there  be  such 
things  as  social  duties  among  nations  ;  finally, 
if  it  be  as  right  to  draw  the  sword  in  defence 
of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  as  of  our 
own  material  possessions,  we  in  our  hearts  be¬ 
lieve  that  history  can  rarely  point  to  a  war  so 
just,  so  holy,  and  so  imperative  as  this.” 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds 
of  articles  that  were  written  during  those 
years,  and  I  find  them  not  only  interest¬ 
ing,  but  somewhat  novel.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  read  much  of  late  years 
on  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man,  or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Western  civilization.  Per¬ 
haps  Louis  Napoleon's  ideaof  the  tights 
of  nationalities  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  idea  of  individual  liberty  ;  or  pos¬ 
sibly  Bismarck  has  rendered  despotism 
once  more  respectable.  Perhaps  we 
have  half  accepted  the  claim  of  Social¬ 
ism,  that  civic  liberty  is  worthless  and 
our  own  civilization  a  failure  ;  or  pos¬ 
sibly  we  have  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  effort  to  rid  ourselves  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there 
has  not  been  much  said  on  this  subject 
pf  late  ;  and  even  the  French  Republic 
seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  the 
propagandist  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
It  seems  to  be  more  utterly  selfish  than 
even  the  last  Empire. 

But  are  these  things  really  less  dear 
or  less  important  to  us  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago  ?  Are  they  no  longer 
worth  fighting  for  ?  There  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  Those  who  opposed  the  war  then, 
and  those  who  have  condemned  it  since, 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  no  such  inter¬ 
ests  were  really  at  stake,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  appearances  were  some¬ 
what  in  favor  of  this  view,  in  spite  of 
the  honest  conviction  of  the  English 
people  to  the  contrary.  I  have  no  wish 
to  discuss  the  Crimean  War  I  wish 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  noble  prin¬ 
ciples  which  inspired  the  people  at  that 
time.  Whatever  may  have  been  true 
then  or  in  other  wars,  there  is  no  need 
of  question  or  misapprehension  now. 
Russia  cannot  claim  that  her  advance  is 
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now  in  the  interests  of  any  oppressed 
nationality.  She  is  not  called  by  any 
persecuted  Christians  to  free  them  froih 
the  Turkish  yoke.  Bulgaria  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire-  She  has  resisted  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Russia  to  the  best  of  her  abil¬ 
ity,  and  what  she  demands  is  liberty  to 
work  out  her  own  destiny.  The  aim  of 
Russia  is  conquest ;  it  is  to  fulfil  her 
“  historic  destiny,”  to  capture  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  extend  her  frontiers  to  the 
Adriatic.  From  her  point  of  view  this 
is,  no  doubt,  a  perfectly  natural  and 
reasonable  object.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Czar  may  honestly  feel 
that  he  has  reason  to  rage  against  the 
Bulgarians,  who  most  unexpectedly 
stand  in  his  way.  He  probably  thinks 
that  he  has  a  divine  right  to  capture 
Constantinople  and  restore  it  to  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  He  undoubtedly  believes  that  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  Europe  if  he 
ruled  the  whole  of  it.  and  could  reduce 
it  to  the  condition  of  Russia.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  attribute  to  him  any  un¬ 
worthy  motives,  or  to  question  his  sin¬ 
cerity  if  he  draws  his  sword  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  represents  an 
idea  of  civilization,  of  government,  and 
of  the  rights  of  man,  totally  different 
from  ours — an  idea  which  we  believe  to 
be  destructive  of  all  human  progress  ;  an 
Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  idea. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  force  our  idea  upon 
him  or  his  people.  If  they  are  satisfied, 
or  if  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  appreci¬ 
ate  and  accept  our  idea,  it  is  their  own 
affair.  We  may  pity  them,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  declare  war  against  them. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  no  race  antipathy  for  the 
Russians.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  in  the  Russian  character  with 
which  we  can  sympathize  better  than 
any  other  race  in  the  world.  For  my 
own  part,  there  is  no  people  in  Europe 
which  has  interested  me  more  than  the 
Russians. 

But  when  the  Czar  proposes  to  use 
his  despotic  power  and  the  vast  resources 
which  are  at  the  command  of  his  single 
will,  to  force  his  idea  upon  Europe,  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  rising  nationali¬ 
ties,  and  to  threaten  our  civilization,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  in  England 
any  of  that  spirit  which  was  manifested 
thirty  years  ago,  it  will  rise  to  resist  the 


advance  of  Russia.  If  England  has 
more  faith  in  democracy  than  she  had 
then,  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there 
for  her  to  defend  it. 

That  the  advance  of  Russia  will  be 
the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  is  plain  enough.  The 
Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and 
Greeks  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  idea.  However  we  may  account 
for  it,  these  races  under  Turkish  rule 
learned  to  hate  despotism  and  to  value 
individual  liberty.  They  grew  into  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Western  rather  than  Eastern 
civilization.  All  their  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations  are  in  that  direction,  and  have 
been  ever  since  their  emancipation. 
The  Greeks,  who  have  been  free  the 
longest,  are  more  democratic  than  the 
French,  and  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
English.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
races,  if  left  to  themselves,  should  not 
be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  best  ideas 
of  Western  Europe,  and  do  their  part  in 
solving  the  great  problems  of  human 
progress.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  come  into  a  friendly  alliance 
between  themselves,  and  secure  peace, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
chief  obstacle  to  this  alliance  has  been 
the  constant  intrigues  of  Russia.  Put 
an  end  to  this  and  give  them  time,  and 
they  will  then  come  into  harmony.  It 
may  seem  hard  to  make  this  charge 
against  Russia,  when  all  these  people 
owe  more  or  less  of  their  liberty  to  her 
efforts.  But  it  is  true,  and  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  have  been  told  often  enough  within 
the  past  year,  by  the  Russians  them¬ 
selves,  that  Russia  fought  the  last  war 
for  her  own  interests  and  not  for  theirs. 

The  advance  of  Russia  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  will  condemn  these  people  to  the 
fate  of  Poland.  Their  liberties  will  be 
abolished,  their  hopes  crushed, 'and  their 
spirit  broken.  South-eastern  Europe 
will  be  lost  to  civilization  and  progress, 
and  become  the  support  of  Russian  des¬ 
potism.  Is  there  nothing  here  which  is 
worth  defending — nothing  which  the  new 
English  democracy  thinks  worth  fighting 
for  ?  Has  the  democracy  discovered 
that  all  interests  but  selfish  ones  are  ex¬ 
ploded  superstitions  ?  I  believe  that 
those  English  politicians  who  think  that 
this  is  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  have 
made  the  great  mistake  of  their  lives. 
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They  will  find  it  more  easily  stirred  by 
moral  considerations  than  the  old  aris¬ 
tocracy. 

But  the  liberties  of  South-eastern 
Europe  are  not  the  only  ones  that  will 
be  endangered  by  the  advance  of  Russia. 
If  she  secures  the  vast  increase  of  power 
involved  in  this  conquest,  her  influence 
will  be  supreme  in  Europe,  and  one  of 
two  things  must  follow  :  either  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  Europe  to  the  dictation  of 
Russia  and  the  gradual  substitution  of 
Russian  for  Western  civilization,  or  a 
life-and-death  struggle  between  the  two, 
which  would  arrest  the  progress  of 
Europe  for  fifty  years,  even  if  Russia 
were  defeated.  It  is  true  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers,  and  Austria  first  of  all, 
have  a  more  immediate  interest  in  this 
impending  danger  than  England  has.  It 
is  true  that  the  Russian  hates  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Bulgarian  with  a  bitterness 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  has  no 
such  hatred  of  the  Englishman  ;  but  it 
is  the  dream  of  a  fool’s  paradise  to  im¬ 
agine,  as  one  writer  suggests,  that  Eng¬ 
land  can  allow  Europe  to  go  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  remain  rich  and  prosper¬ 
ous  as  mistress  of  the  seas  and  powerful 
in  her  colonies.  England  is  not  mistress 
of  the  seas  now,  and  still  less  would  she 
be  so  if  Russia  were  at  Constantinople. 
She  is  not  so  far  from  Europe  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  Russia  even  now. 
How  many  allies  did  she  find  when  a 
war  was  imminent  in  1885  ?  Every  ad¬ 
vance  of  Russia  in  Europe  must  weaken 
the  power,  diminish  the  commerce,  in¬ 
crease  the  expenditure,  and  endanger 
the  liberties  of  England.  English  civ¬ 
ilization  has  its  own  peculiarities,  but 
it  is  essentially  the  civilization  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  It  will  stand  or  fall  with  this. 
It  has  its  imperfections,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement ;  but  it 
will  not  be  improved  by  the  Russifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  True  civilization  is 
constantly  aggressive,  and  it  is  not  this 
feature  of  Russian  civilization  to  which 
we  object.  If  the  Russians  believe,  as 
they  say  so  openly,  that  the  civilization 
of  Europe  is  corrupt  and  dying,  while 
theirs  is  pure  and  living,  it  is  their  duty 
to  be  aggressive.  But  il  England  values 
her  civilization,  she  must  defend  it  on 
the  Continent  as  well  as  at  home.  •  It 
will  be  a  poor  consolation  to  know  that 
south-eastern  Europe  and  Austria  have 


been  the  first  to  suffer,  when  England 
herself  cqpnes  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
Russian  advance,  and  when  it  is  too  late 
to  turn  back  the  tide. 

It  may  be  true  that  England  cannot 
defend  Constantinople  alone  against  an 
advance  of  Russia  by  way  of  Bulgaria, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Austria  can¬ 
not  do  it  alone.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Austria  might  compromise  with 
Russia  and  save  herself  by  becoming  an 
accomplice,  but  this  is  an  idea  which 
could  only  have  occurred  to  one  who 
was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  If  Russia  secures 
Bulgaria,  she  is  just  as  certain  to  go  to 
the  Adriatic  as  she  is  to  come  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  the  people  are  such 
that  no  Power  could  share  it  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient.  Austria  and  England  together 
could  save  Bulgaria  and  defend  Con¬ 
stantinople,  even  if  Russia  attacked 
India  at  the  same  time.  For  both  it 
would  be  strictly  a  defensive  war — a  war 
in  defence  of  life  and  liberty.  I  believe 
that  for  both  it  would  be  a  war  worth 
every  sacrifice  that  it  would  cost. 

It  is  said,  with  how  much  truth  I  do 
not  know,  that  France,  which  has  al¬ 
ways  claimed  to  be  the  founder  and 
leader  of  our  Western  civilization,  has 
allied  herself  with  Russia  and  will  sup¬ 
port  her  advance — that  she  has  sold 
herself  to  Russia  in  order  to  drive  Eng¬ 
land  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  s.iid  that  Ger¬ 
many,  which  has  aspired  to  dominate 
Europe,  fears  a  Franco- Russian  alli¬ 
ance,  and  will  not  move  to  assist  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  on  the  contrary  advises  her  to 
compromise  with  Russia.  It  is  said 
that  Austria  and  England  distrust  one 
another,  and  that  Turkey  will  give  up 
the  Balkans  to  secure  a  precaiious  lease 
of  Constantinople  for  a  few  more  years. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice 
Bulgaria  than  to  have  a  European  war. 
This  all  seems  incredible  to  me.  It  is 
true  that  no  Power  in  Europe  can  desire 
war,  and  that  no  Power  can  now  say  de¬ 
cidedly  what  disposition  it  would  wish 
to  make  of  Constantinople  if  the  Turks 
were  to  leave  it.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  they  will  allow  Russia  to 
take  advantage  of  their  jealousies  to  se¬ 
cure  its  road  to  Constantinople  and 
finally  capture  the  city. 
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Still,  history  sometimes  repeats  itself,  centuries.  The  Turk  was  not  less  ag- 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  gressive  than  before.  He  was  far  more 
do  so  in  this  case.  than  ever  the  terror  of  the  world.  He 

Once  before  in  the  history  of  the  did  not  adopt  European  civilization, 
world  Europe  has  been  summoned  to  He  did  his  best  to  destroy  it,  as  his 
defend  Constantinople  in  the  interests  conscience  bound  him  to  do.  After  400 
of  civilization.  It  was  then  the  bulwark  years  he  is  still  here, 
of  Christendom.  It  had  long  defended  And  now  Europe  is  once  more  dis- 
Europe  against  the  ever-advancing  Turk,  cussing  the  same  question.  It  cares  as 
But  the  Emperor  was  weak,  his  Court  little,  perhaps,  for  the  Sultan  as  the  old 
was  feeble  and  corrupt,  his  people  de-  Europe  did  for  the  Emperor  Constantine 
moralized,  his  treasury  empty,  and  his  Palzeologus,  and  is  as  much  puzzled 
friends  few.  He  had  lost  Bulgaria  as  as  to  the  future  of  the  city.  It  is  sum- 
well  as  Asia,  and  the  Turks  had  gained  moned,  however,  to  defend  it  against 
it.  He  appealed  to  Europe,  in  the  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  present  repre¬ 
name  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  to  sentative  of  Asiatic  despotism  and  a 
save  itself  in  saving  him.  No  one  cared  new  civilization  which  is  to  be  forced 
for  him,  which  was  noW  strange  perhaps,  upon  Europe. 

and*  it  was  not  the  business  of  any  one  I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  either 
in  particular  to  defend  Europe.  Per-  to  the  Czar  or  to  the  memory  of  Ma- 
haps  they  thought  that  the  Turk  was  hornet  If.  in  making  this  comparison, 
not  so  bad  after  all,  and  that  when  he  I  do  not  attribute  to  the  Czar  any  inten- 
had  won  Constantinople  he  would  be  tions  that  have  not  been  proclaimed  by 
content  to  let  Europe  alone,  or  that  his  his  most  intimate  friends  and  advisers 
character  might  change  under  these  new  as  a  part  of  the  **  historic  destiny"  of 
circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  ques-  Russia.  She  is  to  capture  Constanti* 
tion  whether  Constantinople  was  worth  nople,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  she 
fighting  for  was  discussed  all  over  is  to  convert  Europe  to  her  own  ideas 
Europe,  and  while  they  were  still  dis-  of  government,  destroy  Western  civiliza- 
cussing  the  city  was  captured.  The  tion,  and  substitute  a  higher  and  better 
story  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  here  ;  one  of  her  own  in  its  place.  Such  was 
but  the  fact  is  worth  recjilling,  that  when  also  the  plan  of  Mahomet  II. 
it  was  too  late  Europe  recognized  the  The  question  is,  whether  Europe  will 
importance  of  Constantinople,  and  suf-  repeat  the  mistake  which  she  made  in 
"  fered  the  consequences  of  her  folly  for  1453. — Contemporary  Review. 
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Tell  why  I  love  her  ?  Tell  me  why. 

Turning  from  murky  town  and  pushing  men. 

You  love  the  woodland  path,  the  placid  sky. 

I’ll  answer  then. 

Whv  do  I  love  her  ?  Analyze 

Where  in  the  violet’s  breath  the  perfume  is. 

Where  in  the  music’s  strain  the  tears  arise. 

Can  you  do  this  ? 

Tell  why  I  love  her  ?  Yes,  when  you 

Reveal  the  secrets  which  in  snowdrops  lie. 

Or  strain  the  beauty  from  the  drops  of  dew. 

Then  I’ll  tell  why. 

Why  do  I  love  her  ?  First  make  clear 

Whence  steals  through  minster  aisles  the  restful  spell 
That  fills  with  mystic  sense  the  atmosphere. 

1  then  will  telL 
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Yes,  love,  to  thee  I  turn  from  glare  and  crowd, 

Tender  as  dales  in  spring,  as  summer's  cloud, 

Soothing  as  gentlest  song,  soft  as  perfume. 

Purer  than  beads  of  dew,  than  snowdrop’s  bloom. 

I  in  thy  presence  rest,  where  tumults  cease. 

The  minster  gate  is  closed,  within  is  peace. 

— Temple  Bar. 


AN  ALEXANDRIAN  AGE. 


“There  is,"  wrote  Lord  Tennyson 
not  long  ago  to  an  enterprising  gentle* 
man  (of  American  extraction)  who  had 
addressed  him  on  the  question — so  dear 
to  some  critics,  so  delicate  to  all  poets 
— the  great  and  still-vexed  question  of 
plagiarism,  “  there  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic 
set  growing  up  among  us,  editors  of 
booklets,  bookworms,  index-hunters, 
or  men  of  great  memories  and  no  im¬ 
agination,”  and  so  forth.  There  was 
more  in  the  indictment,  but  this  is  the 
gist  of  it  for  us  just  at  present. 

Other  persons,  less  distinguished  than 
Lord  Tennyson,  have  found  words  for 
the  same  thought  before  him  ;  and  who 
does  not  remember  how  himself,  when 
but  plain  Will  Waterproof,  one  winter’s 
evening  many  a  long  year  ago  was 
moved,  by  the  relish  of  a  vintage 

"  — whose  father-grape  grew  fat 
in  Lusitanian  summers,'’ 

to  grow  somewhat  maudlin-moral  over 
the  evil  an  age  of  little  books  was  like 
to  work  on  the  vast  heart  of  the  poet  ? 
Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
asked  in  these  pages  if  the  noticeable 
stagnation  in  our  literature  and  art  might 
not  be  something  more  than  the  mere 
accidental  meeting  of  the  man  and  the 
moment,  might  not  rather  be  a  sign  that 
the  world  had  passed  forever  out  of  its 
poetic  youth  into  a  maturity  of  science  ? 

Perhaps  for  the  mere  fact  that  the 
present  is  a  time  of  small  creative  activ¬ 
ity  in  literature  we  need  not  be  so  greatly 
alarmed,  but  rather,  indeed,  hug  our¬ 
selves  in  anticipation — we  happy  few, 
who  still  dare  shut  our  ears  to  the 
honey -sweet  voice  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  will  not  accept  all  poetry 
as  mere  sensual  caterwauling.  If  we 
consider,  it  was  so  before  either  of 
those  splendid  poetic  outbursts  that 
England  has  known.  It  was  so  before 
Marlowe  built  his  mighty  line  to  make 


ready  the  way  for  Shakespeare  ;  it  was 
so  before  Burns  and  Cowper  struck  the 
first  notes  of  that  great  jubilee  of  song 
of  whose  dying  strains  even  our  own 
times  have  caught  some  fitful  echoes. 
And  now  that  a  generation  has  arisen 
which  can  buy  nineteen  editions  of 
“  The  Epic  of  Hades,”  remembering 
what  was  in  store  for  the  children  of  the 
men  who  thought  the  author  of  **  The 
Triumphs  of  'Temper”  a  great  poet,  we 
may  take  heart  of  grace  and  hope  that 
the  end  cannot  be  far  off,  and  that  even 
our  old  ears  may  yet  be  destined  to 
catch  the  first  notes  of  another  Shelley 
carolling  like  his  own  skylark  in  the 
dawn  of  a  new  golden  age. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  dip 
into  the  future — an  enchanting  pastime 
for  the  poet,  but  for  us  poor  dwellers  in 
this  work-day  world  of  prose,  who  can¬ 
not  stay  our  hungry  stomachs  with  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  an  unsub¬ 
stantial  toil — our  purpose,  we  say,  is  not 
with  the  future  but  the  present.  Let 
us  try  to  accept  the  present  and  all  its 
works,  not  grudgingly  nor  querulously, 
but,  like  honest  Dogberry,  giving  God 
thanks  and  making  no  boast  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  our  activity  in 
the  production  of  printed  matter. 
Whatever  the  quality  be,  the  quantity  at 
least  is  Gargantuan.  Some  unknown 
sin  has  dipped  us  all  in  ink.  There  is, 
we  believe,  a  statute  of  the  realm  which 
compels  every  publisher  to  send  a  copy 
of  every  book  he  publishes  to  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
But  unless  a  second  Omar  comes  ere¬ 
long  to  our  help,  surely  the  world  itself 
will  not  contain  the  books  that  shall  be 
written.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted 
half  to  wish  that  one  of  our  myriad- 
minded  Governments  would  ordain  an¬ 
other  statute  to  check  this  inky  torrent, 
or  that  the  famous  invention  of  Johann 
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Fust  could  by  some  law  of  nature  or 
device  of  man  be  wholly  lost  for  a  time. 
Could  the  brains  and  the  types  lie  fallow 
for  a  generation  or  two  it  were  no  bad 
thing  perhaps  for  the  soil.  But  these 
wishes  are  idle.  We  must  accept  the 
present  and  all  its  works,  and  let  the 
future  do  with  them  as  it  will :  let  our 
children’s  children,  if  it  please  them, 

“  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvest  that  the  dead  have  sown, 

The  dead  forgotten  and  unknown.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  hit  upon  the  precise 
note  of  any  age,  so  as  to  fix  and  cata¬ 
logue  it  for  future  use  ;  and  very  far 
indeed  from  easy  to  do  so  for  this  many- 
sided  age.  Even  Carlyle,  who  was  fond 
of  this  cataloguing  work,  and  in  his 
roaring  rough-shod  way  not  unskilful  at 
it,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  here.  The 
Age  of  Shams  would  hardly  serve,  for 
that  title  would  be  as  applicable  to  a 
score  or  more  of  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before,  and  to  all  probably  that  shall 
come  after.  There  is  more  reason  in 
another  suggestion  we  have  somewhere 
seen — the  Age  of  Whitewash,  to  mark 
the  more  than  Christian  charity  with 
which  ruffians  of  every  grade  of  ruffian¬ 
ism,  from  an  emperor  to  a  mere  poet, 
have  been  scrubbed  down  and  repro¬ 
duced  more  golden  and  glittering  than 
the  Chryselephantine  Zeus.  But  this 
again  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our 
present  purpose,  which  holds  not  of 
the  domain  of  ethics  but  rather  of  the 
domain  of  aesthetics.  So  we  have 
chosen  the  Alexandrian  Age  for  our 
title.  It  is  not,  let  us  make  haste  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  one  of  our  own  coining — a 
point,  no  doubt,  in  its  favor  ;  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  if  any  need  an  explanation,  can 
very  easily  be  explained. 

After  the  final  victory  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  at  Chaeronea,  the  Greece  that 
had  been  was  no  more.  She  was  dead, 
politically  and  intellectually  ;  politicall/ 
she  was  dependent  on  Philip,  intellect¬ 
ually  she  was  dependent  on  the  memories 
of  her  past  greatness.  The  eastern  con¬ 
quests  of  Philip’s  triumphant  son,  his 
early  death  and  the  consequent  disrup¬ 
tion  of  his  empire  into  the  three  king¬ 
doms  of  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt, 
had  spread  the  Greek  language  and  the 
Greek  civilization  everywhere.  But  the 
free  Greek  life  that  had  made  that  lan¬ 


guage  what  it  was,  and  inspired  that 
literature,  was  dead.  This  civilization, 
which  is  properly  called  Hellenism,  as 
Professor  Jebb  tells  us,  produced  a  lit¬ 
erature  no  longer  spontaneous  and  cre¬ 
ative,  but  derived  from  that  already  ex¬ 
isting.  Greek  Literature,  in  short,  had 
now  become,  in  the  Professor’s  words, 
a  polite  industry  in  which  success  was  to 
be  achieved  by  obeying  and  inventing 
critical  canons  ;  and,  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence,  it  had  become 
the  prey  of  mannerism  and  affectation. 

This  period  of  Greek  literature  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Alexandrian 
Age,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  years 
when  this  Hellenism,  such  as  it  was, 
was  at  its  prime,  the  great  Egyptian  city 
of  Alexandria  was  the  intellectual  centre 
of  the  world,  and  its  rulers,  the  Ptol¬ 
emies,  the  great  patrons  of  all  of  art  and 
literature  that  the  world  had  then  to 
show.  *‘  The  place,”  wrote  Charles 
Kingsley  of  it  as  it  was  many  centuries 
even  after  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
when  it  had  become  a  mere  province  of 
Rome,  herself  fast  hastening  to  her  fall, 
”  the  place  seemed  fragrant  with  all  the 
riches  of  Greek  thought  and  song,  since 
the  days  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
walked  there  with  Euclid  and  Theoc¬ 
ritus,  Callimachus,  and  Lycophron.”* 

To  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have 
brought  our  literature  to  its  present 
pass,  if  haply  they  may  be  found  to  have 
any  affinity  to  those  which  worked  on 
the  literature  of  Greece,  would  be  inter¬ 
esting,  but  not  to  our  purpose.  Who 
was  our  Philip  of  Macedon  ?  Who  is 
our  Alexander  ?  When  is  the  great  di¬ 
vision  of  Empire  to  be  ?  Great  ques¬ 
tions  ! — but  happily  not  ours  to  answer. 
Enough  for  us  that  the  literary  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  age  (which  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  has,  as  every  one  knows,  a  neat 
hand  at  an  epithet,  has  also  marked  as 
a  “  ghastly,  thin-faced  time”)  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  Alexandrian.  Literature  has  be¬ 
come  an  industry,  more  or  less  polite  ; 
mannerism  and  affectation  have — one 
can  hardly  say,  indeed,  begun  to  invade 
it  ;  the  temptation  is  rather  to  say, 
have  taken  entire  possession  of  it. 

Probably  if  any  champion  of  the  age 
were  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  pro¬ 
test  against  such  a  charge,  he  would 

*  “  Hypatia.** 
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select  for  the  particular  point  of  his  de¬ 
fence  the  great  improvement  in  style 
that  our  literature  shows  everywhere, 
even  in  its  most  trifling  and  ephemeral 
work,  the  work  of  its  daily  newspapers, 
for  instance.  The  sense  for  style,  it 
will  be  said,  has  immensely  grown  of 
late  years.  Such  a  charge  as  that  De 
Quincey  brought  against  our  fathers  no 
one  could  bring  against  their  sons.  He, 
indeed,  maintained  that  there  never  had 
been  at  any  time  in  England  a  sufficient 
practical  respect  for  the  arts  of  compo¬ 
sition,  and  that  at  the  time  he  particu¬ 
larly  censured  this  disrespect  had  in¬ 
creased  to  a  most  painful  extent.  “  If 
you  could  look  anywhere,”  he  declared, 

“  with  a  right  to  expect  continual  illustrations 
of  what  is  good  in  the  manifold  qualities  of 
style,  it  should  reasonably  be  among  our  pro¬ 
fessional  authors  ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  most  absolute  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  Whether  in  the  choice  of  words  or 
idioms,  or  in  the  construction  of  their  sen¬ 
tences,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lazy  indifference  carried  to  a  more 
revolting  extremity  Proof  lies  before  you, 
spread  out  upon  every  page,  that  no  excuse  of 
awkwardness,  or  of  inelegance,  or  of  unrhyth¬ 
mical  cadence,  is  so  rated  in  the  tariff  of  faults 
as  to  balance  in  the  writer’s  estimate  the  trouble 
of  remoulding  a  clause,  of  interpolating  a 
phrase,  or  even  of  striking  the  pen  through  a 
superfluous  word.”  * 

Now  all  this,  it  will  be  triumphantly 
affirmed,  has  been  changed  ;  of  this 
contempt,  at  least,  our  literature  has 
been  completely  purged.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  something  more 
goes  to  the  making  of  good  English 
prose  than  the  random  outpouring  on 
paper  of  the  first  words  that  present 
themselves  as  sufficient  to  convey  the 
writer’s  thought  ;  that  prose  has,  in  fact, 
certain  inevitable  laws  of  its  own  no 
less  than  poetry  ;  that,  like  poetry,  it 
must  combine  something  of  the  quality 
of  architecture  with  something  of  the 
quality  of  music  ;  that  the  words  must, 
as  it  were,  be  built  up  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  balance  and  proportion,  and  that 
the  cadence  of  a  well-adjusted  sentence 
should  be  as  clear  and  convincing  as  the 
measures  of  verse — the  recognition  of 
these  indisputable  truths  has  become, 
we  shall  be  told,  a  much  more  general 
possession  than  it  was  but  a  very  few 

*  See  an  essay  on  Style  in  volume  xi.  of  De 
I^uincey’s  collected  works. 


years  ago.  And  this  sense  shows  itself 
not  only  actively  in  our  production,  but 
in  our  judgments  also.  The  general 
taste  has  greatly  improved.  We  are 
more  capable  of  testing  and  deciding  for 
ourselves  than  we  were.  We  are  no 
longer  affected  wkh  false  glitter,  and 
bow  down  before  false  idols  ;  we  have 
tumbled  many  a  Dagon  over  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  torn  the  veil  from  many  an 
impostor.  But  is  this  really  so  ? 

Among  the  many  epigrams  foisted 
upon  the  late  Master  of  Trinity  was  one 
supposed  to  have  been  coined  on  a  vol¬ 
uminous  writer  of  the  present  day,  of 
whom  an  ardent  (female)  admirer  had 
just  asserted  that  he  had  ”  so  much 
taste.”  ”  He  has,”  was  the  answer, 
”  and  all  of  it  bad.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
“style”  in  our  current  literature — it 
has,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  distinctive 
form  and  manner  of  its  own  ;  but  that 
this  style  is  the  very  best  possible,  or 
even  very  good,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
certain. 

Some  time  last  year  Mr.  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  wrote  a  short  essay  on  the  technical 
elements  of  style  in  literature.*  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  himself  a  very  pretty  tal¬ 
ent  that  way,  and  one  was  naturally  glad 
to  learn  his  idea  of  an  art  in  which  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  no  mean  pro¬ 
ficient.  And  certainly  Mr.  Stevenson 
provided  one  with  a  very  entertaining 
piece  of  reading  ;  except  in  one  passage 
where  he  became  rather  too  technical 
for  simple  intelligences,  and,  finding 
the  ordinary  tongue  apparently  too  lim¬ 
ited  for  his  purpose,  had  recourse  to 
some  mystic  combinations  of  letters 
which  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  algebra,  but  had  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  literature.  But  entertaining 
as  the  paper  was,  it  really  explained 
nothing  but  the  one  fact — patent  to 
every  one  with  the  slightest  capacity  for 
appreciating  the  beauties  of  style — that 
there  was  nothing  capable  of  explana¬ 
tion.  And  the  singular  part  of  the  per¬ 
formance  was  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
himself  frankly  conscious  of  the  inutility 
of  it  all.  “The  amateur,”  he  said, 
“  will  always  grudgingly  receive  details 
of  a  method  which  can  be  stated,  but 
can  never  wholly  be  explained.”  And 

*  “  The  Contemporary  Review,”  April,  1885. 
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a^ain  :  “  Each  phrase  of  each  sentence, 
like  an  air  or  a  recitative  in  music, 
should  be  so  artfully  compounded  out 
of  long  and  short,  out  of  accented  and 
unaccented,  as  to  gratify  the  sensual 
ear.  And  of  this  the  ear  is  the  sole 
judge.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
laws.  Even  in  our  accentual  and 
rhythmic  language  no  analysis  can  find 
the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  a  verse  ;  how 
much  less,  then,  of  these  phrases,  such 
as  prose  is  built  of,  which  obey  no  law 
but  to  be  lawless  and  yet  to  please.” 
Precisely  :  the  quality  of  style  cannot 
be  analyzed  or  defined  ;  it  must  be  spir¬ 
itually  discerned. 

It  is  assuredly  no  part  of  our  purpose 
to  attempt  to  succeed  where  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson  has  failed.  And,  indeed,  though 
it  is  indisputable  that  a  good  style  in 
writing,  as  in  all  other  artistic  work, 
can  only  be  learned  by  the  study  of  good 
models  (though  nature  will,  of  course, 
make  the  time  of  apprenticeship  pass 
easier  and  quicker  to  some  than  others), 
yet  to  endeavor  to  teach  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  as  David  Ramsay  might  have  taught 
his  lads  to  take  a  watch  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  again,  strikes  us  as  about 
as  hopeless  a  task  as  Izaak  Walton 
owned  it  was  ”  to  make  a  man  that  was 
none  to  be  an  angler  by  a  book.’*  But 
a  little  time  might  be  passed,  not  un¬ 
pleasantly  to  those  who  may  be  in  the 
mood,  in  considering  how  far  our  pres¬ 
ent  practice  is  in  accord  with  what  would 
have  been  once  called  the  universal  laws 
of  prose  composition,  where,  if  at  all,  it 
runs  counter  to  them,  and  from  what 
causes. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Coleridge’s 
"  Table  Talk,”  as  reported  by  his 
nephew,  which  contains  perhaps  as  con¬ 
cise  and  sound  a  definition  of  good 
prose  as  it  would  be  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  ;  and  as  he  proceeded,  according 
to  his  custom,  to  amplify  and  illustrate 
the  definition,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  the  passage  in  the  great  talker's 
own  words  ; 

“  The  definition  of  good  prose  is-- proper 
words  in  their  proper  places  ;  of  good  verse — 
the  most  proper  words  in  their  proper  places. 
The  propriety  is  in  either  case  relative.  The 
words  in  prose  ought  to  express  the  intended 
meaning,  and  no  more  ;  if  they  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  themselves,  it  is,  in  general,  a  fault.  In 
the  very  best  styles,  as  Southey's,  you  read 
page  after  page,  understanding  the  author  per¬ 


fectly,  without  once  taking  notice  of  the  me¬ 
dium  of  communication  ;  it  is  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  to  you  all  the  while.  But  in  verse 
you  must  do  more  ;  there  the  words,  the  mt- 
dia,  must  be  beautiful,  and  ought  to  attract 
your  notice— yet  not  so  much  and  so  perpetu¬ 
ally  as  to  destroy  the  unity  which  ought  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  whole  poem.  This  is  the  general 
rule  ;  but,  of  course,  subject  to  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  prose 
or  verse.  Some  prose  may  approach  toward 
verse,  as  oratory,  and  therefore  a  more  studied 
exhibition  of  the  media  may  be  proper ;  and 
some  verse  may  border  more  on  mere  narra¬ 
tive,  and  there  the  style  should  be  simpler.” 

As  marking  a  distinction  the  defini¬ 
tions  are  not  perhaps  worth  much,  and 
the  desire  to  be  antithetical  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  has,  as  will  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen  even  with  the  cleverest,  been  grati¬ 
fied,  in  the  case  of  the  definition  of. 
verse,  rather  at  the  expense  of  better 
things.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  frame 
a  simpler  and  more  conclusive  definition 
of  good  prose  than  this,  proper  words  in 
their  proper  places.  At  that  no  one  surely 
will  cavil,  especially  when  he  takes  the 
qualifying  clause,  the  propriety  is  in  either 
case  relative;  that  is  so  obviously  rich 
in  possibilities,  and  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  to  suit  almost  every  whim.  But 
when  we  get  a  little  further,  when  we 
find  that  the  quality  of  good  prose  is 
that  it  should  not  attract  notice  to  itself, 
that  the  reader's  attention  should  not  be 
diverted  from  the  author’s  meaning  to 
his  mode  of  expression — then  we  come 
at  once  on  debatable  ground.  For 
surely  this  is  the  very  point  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  ”  young  light-hearted  mas¬ 
ters”  of  the  modern  prose  and  the 
homely  veterans  of  the  old  school.  Has 
it  not  been  roundly  declared  that  the 
vital  fact  for  an  author  to  consider  now 
is  not  what  he  has  to  say,  but  how  he  is 
to  say  it  ?  Small  wonder  surely  that  a 
writer  who  starts  with  this  theory  should 
be  very  precise  indeed  in  his  words. 

De  Quincey  thought  that  our  native 
disregard  for  the  graces  of  style  had  its 
origin  in  the  native  manliness  of  our 
character,  ”  in  the  sincerity  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  the  British  taste,  in  the  principle 
of  esse  quam  videri,  which  might  be 
taken  as  the  key  to  much  in  our  man¬ 
ner,  much  in  the  philosophy  of  our 
lives.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  the 
converse  of  this  theory,  but  it  is  certain 
that  manliness  is  not  Just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  capital  distinction  of  our  liter- 
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ature  cither  in  prose  or  verse.  With 
the  latter  we  will  not  now  concern  our¬ 
selves.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  to  be  sure, 
of  a  kind  ;  but  even  at  its  best  the  poe¬ 
try  of  the  Victorian  era  has  always  had, 
among  its  manifold  gifts  and  graces,  a 
tendency  to  disregard  two  at  least  out 
of  the  three  canon  laws  of  Milton,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  passion.  And  now,  what  is 
there  to  say  but  that 

“  the  best  are  silent  now,” 

or  at  the  most  strike  here  and  there  a 
solitary  note  in  which  gratitude  tries 
hard  to  catch  some  echo  of  the  earlier 
strain  ?  But  it  is  with  our  prose  work 
that  we  have  just  now  to  do,  and  that 
no  one  can  well  maintain  to  be,  what¬ 
ever  else  it  be,  pre-eminently  robust, 
sincere,  and  direct — in  a  word,  pre¬ 
eminently  manly.  In  the  general  bulk 
of  our  original  work  this  quality  of  man¬ 
liness  is  certainly  not  conspicuous  ;  in 
our  criticism  it  is,  one  might  say,  en¬ 
tirely  wanting  ;  and  in  our  more  serious 
work,  historical,  philosophical,  and  the 
like,  the  general  tendency  is  to  a  minute, 
dissecting,  curious  mood,  more  given  to 
pulling  down  than  to  building  up.  And 
this  tendency  is  inevitably  reflected  in 
the  style.  The  modern  style  is,  indeed, 
the  modern  man. 

Lord  Tennyson,  as  we  have  seen, 
complains  that  the  new  generations  have 
no  imagination  but  much  memory.  For 
the  imagination,  well  ;  but  for  the  mem¬ 
ory,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  is  it 
they  remember  ?  Surely  they  cannot  re¬ 
member  the  work  of  the  great  masters 
of  our  English  Prose  ?  If  we  take  all 
the  great  writers  of  our  country,  from 
the  time  when  prose  had  really  won  a 
kingdom  of  its  own,  from  the  time,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Dryden,  to  the  present,  we 
shall  find  that  the  quality  common  to 
all  of  them  is  straightforwardness. 
Each  one  of  them  knew  well  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  said  it  in  the  clearest 
and  directest  manner  possible  to  him. 
They  had,  many  of  them,  faults  of  their 
own,  but  no  one  of  them  is  ever  wilfully 
obscure  ;  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  a 
single  passage  it  is  necessary  to  read 
twice  to  take  the  meaning  ;  in  no  one 
of  them  is  a  word  tortured  for  the  sake 
of  effect  into  a  usage  for  which  it  was 
never  made.  And  with  the  writers 
whose  place  is  truly  among  the  poets,  or 


with  those  whose  fame  supports  a  di¬ 
vided  duty,  writers  like  Gray,  Cowper, 
Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth — how  sound 
and  pure  is  their  prose,  how  clear, 
unaffected,  and  straightforward.  Even 
with  men  such  as  Keats  and  Shelley, 
from  whom  one  might  have  looked  for 
something  ethereal,  fantastic,  something 
not  quite  of  this  world,  when  they  came 
down  to  earth  to  write  plain  prose,  their 
language  is  as  simple  and  to  the  purpose 
as  though  they  had  never  written  a  line 
of  poetry  in  their  lives.  Shelley  told 
his  friend  Gisborne  that  it  were  as  wise 
to  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton 
as  to  expect  anything  human  or  earthly 
from  him  ;  but  in  his  prose  this  certainly 
was  not  so.  And  except  those  last  ones, 
written  when  he  was  weak  and  unstrung 
in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal  disease,  and  so 
cruelly  made  public  a  few  years  ago,  the 
excellent  common  sense,  manliness,  and 
clear  perception  of  things  conspicuous 
in  Keats’s  letters  are  perhaps,  consid¬ 
ering  his  age  and  circumstances,  even 
more  astonishing  than  his  marvellous 
poetical  gifts.  Yet  none  can  say  our 
great  prose-writers  wanted  a  style.  No 
man  ever  wrote  prose  more  surely  in  the 
grand  manner  than  Bolingbroke  ;  for 
purity,  sweetness,  and  simplicity  what 
writer  has  ever  matched  Goldsmith  ? 
Take  again  the  men  of  a  later  day,  take 
Southey,  Hallam,  Arnold,  Thirlwall, 
Macaulay  ;  whatever  their  faults  may 
be,  no  one  can  charge  them  with  ob¬ 
scurity  or  affectation. 

The  old  order  has  changed  indeed. 
The  essence  of  a  good  prose  style  now 
seems  to  be  to  coin  new  words,  or,  if  the 
genius  of  the  writer  be  not  equal  to  that, 
to  drag  out  of  the  lumber-rooms  of  the 
past  words  long  thrown  away  and  for¬ 
gotten  ;  to  twist  familiar  words  to  un¬ 
familiar  uses,  or  out  of  some  seeming 
harmless  combination  of  homely  syllables 
to  weave  some  fantastic  phrase  that 
shall  put  them  all  to  shame — as  who 
should  trick  out  some  good  honest  son 
of  the  Victorian  soil  in  the  tawdry  tar¬ 
nished  splendors  of  the  Carolan  court. 
The  latest  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
amazing  instances  of  this  sleight  of  pen 
that  we  have  met  with  may  be  found  in 
a  little  book  professing  to  be  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Ben  Jonson,  wherein  the  writer, 
wishing  to  say  that  the  jolly  tavern  life 
of  those  timet  provoked  men  to  diiok 
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more  than  was  good  for  them,  coiicealed 
the  vulgar  truth  by  observing  that  the 
tavern  had  the  defect  of  its  quality.  It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  this  is  a 
particular  case  ;  it  is  not  every  one,  it 
is  perhaps  not  any  one  but  the  master, 
who  can  conjure  with  that  wand. 

This  form  of  writing  is,  of  course,  in 
itself  no  new  thing.  No  age  has  lacked 
its  Euphuists.  But  in  the  old  time  it 
was  but  a  modish  affectation  practised 
for  sheer  idleness,  as  a  man  might  spend 
a  summer  day  in  excogitating  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  for  his  sword-knot  or  cravat.  That 
was  then  the  humor  of  it,  and  as  such  it 
was  recognized  and  laughed  at.  But 
to-day  it  seems  to  be  the  very  end  and 
aim  of  our  young  ambitions,  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  time ;  not 
laughed  at,  though  perchance  grieved 
for  by  the  judicious  few,  but  rather 
courted  and  toiled  after,  as  men  might 
toil  after  virtue.  The  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  is  somewhat  complicated  In 
part,  no  doubt,  it  comes  from  that  over¬ 
weening  desire  for  notoriety  which  dis¬ 
figures  so  much  of  our  modern  art,  and 
is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  pitiful  and 
the  most  ridiculous  quality  of  the  time. 
The  uncouth  buffooneries  which  seem 
to  pass  with  some  simple  souls  for  the 
consummation  of  fine  acting  have,  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  their  origin  in 
the  same  insane  craving  ;  and  so  also 
have  those  impudent  experiments  on  the 
folly  of  the  age  in  which  certain  young 
p  inters  are  encouraged  to  indulge. 
For  this  desire  flatters  itself  with  the 
pretence  of  originality,  and  with  Phari¬ 
saic  complaisancy  takes  pride  that  it  is 
not  as  others  are.  Both  De  Quincey 
and  Hazlitt  marked  this  disease  as  not 
uncommon  in  their  day.  Says  the 
former,  in  that  essay  already  quoted  : 

"  Among  the  myriads  who  are  prompted  to 
authorship  by  the  coarse  love  of  reputation, 
or  by  the  nobler  craving  for  sympathy,  there 
will  always  be  thousands  seeking  distinction 
through  novelties  of  diction.  Hopeless  of  any 
audience  through  mere  weight  of  matter,  they 
will  turn  for  their  last  resource  to  such  tricks 
of  innovation  tis  they  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
language.  What  care  they  for  purity  or  sim¬ 
plicity  of  diction,  if  at  any  cost  of  either  they 
can  win  a  special  attention  to  themselves?” 

And  Hazlitt  lashes  the  same  sort  of 
pretenders  yet  more  fiercely,  as  his  cus¬ 
tom  was  : 


"  They  cannot  get  beyond  the  daubings  of 
fancy,  the  varnish  of  sentiment.  Objects  are 
nut  linked  to  feelings,  words  to  things,  but 
images  revolve  in  splendid  mockery,  words 
represent  themselves  in  their  strange  rhapso¬ 
dies.  The  categories  of  such  a  mind  are  pride 
and  ignorance—  pride  in  outside  show,  to  which 
they  sacrifice  everything,  and  ignorance  of  the 
true  worth  and  hidden  structure  both  of  words 
and  things.  With  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
what  is  familiar  and  natural,  they  are  the  slaves 
of  vulgar  affectation— of  a  routine  of  high- 
flown  phrases.  Scorning  to  imitate  realities 
they  are  unable  to  invent  anything,  to  strike 
out  one  original  idea.  They  are  not  copyists 
of  nature,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  the  poorest 
of  all  plagiarists,  the  plagiarists  of  words.  All 
is  far-fetched,  dear-bought,  artificial,  oriental 
in  subject  and  allusion  ;  all  is  mechanical,  con¬ 
ventional,  vapid,  formal,  pedantic  in  style  and 
execution.  They  startle  and  confound  the 
understanding  of  the  reader  by  the  remoteness 
and  obscurity  of  their  illustrations  ;  they  soothe 
the  ear  by  the  monotony  of  the  same  everlast¬ 
ing  round  of  circuitous  metaphors.  They  are 
the  mock-school  in  poetry  and  prose.  They 
flounder  about  between  fustian  in  expression 
and  bathos  in  sentiment.  They  tantalize  the 
fancy,  but  never  reach  the  head  nor  touch  the 
heart.”  * 

If  this  were  all,  if  the  craving  for 
notoriety  were  the  only  cause  at  work, 
then  it  were  small  matter.  The  disease 
would  carry  its  remedy  with  it,  for  it 
would  inevitably  come  to  pass  that  dis¬ 
tinction  would  have  at  last  to  be  found 
in  a  return  to  the  old  idiomatic  English 
of  our  fathers.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
evil  at  work.  It  is  painfully  clear  that 
with  many  writers,  who  have  no  need 
to  go  about  so  insanely  to  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  disease  comes  simply  from 
a  failure  of  ideas.  The  late  Lord 
Houghton  (who,  among  his  other  titles 
to  our  regard,  was  a  merry  man)  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  excused  himself  when 
rebuked  by  Carlyle  for  writing  poetry 
by  the  plea  that  he  found  it  so  useful 
for  concealing  the  commonplace.  This 
fantastic  jargon  is  mighty  useful  for  the 
same  work.  One  notes  this  especially  in 
a  certain  sort  of  novels,  wherein  page 
after  page  of  the  most  curious  language 
is  spent  in  describing  the  mede  of  a 
lady’s  dress  or  the  grace  with  which  she 
sips  her  tea.  Not  in  this  way  did  the 
great  story-tellers  write.  Turn  to  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  turn  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  :  there,  in  those  incomparable 
romances,  one  truly  finds  what  Cole- 

*  “  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners  — On 
Familiar  Style. 
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ridge  has  marked  as  the  essence  of  good 
prose — “  You  read  page  after  page,  un¬ 
derstanding  the  author  perfectly  with¬ 
out  once  taking  notice  of  the  medium 
of  communication."  The  brisk  move¬ 
ment  of  the  story,  the  reality  of  the 
scenes,  the  variety  of  the  characters  and 
the  true  dramatic  instinct  (though  a  play 
Sir  Walter  could  not  write)  with  which 
they  are  made  to  reveal  and  explain 
themselves,  the  humor  and  the  pathos, 
all  the  grand  healthy  humanity  of  the 
man  and  his  work — page  after  page  one 
turns  in  delighted  unconsciousness  of 
the  means  whereby  all  these  wonders  are 
wrought  ;  nor  is  it  till  all  is  over,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  before  you,  clear  and 
vivid  as  though  you  had  yourself  been 
an  actor  in  the  scenes,  that  you  realize 
how  great  a  master  of  his  art  must  he  be 
who  can  thus  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
call  back  the  long  vanished  past,  and 
bid  the  dead  bones  live.  And  even 
those  who  are  conspicuous  for  their 
sense  of  style,  Thackeray,  for  instance, 
and  Hawthorne,  wrote  not  in  this  way  ; 
their  native  language  was  always  good 
enough  for  them  ;  they  always  write 
"  like  a  man  of  God’s  making."  But  it 
is  perhaps  in  our  current  criticism  that 
these  Armados  are  more  undisguisedly 
rampant  ;  for  here  the  ideas,  where  they 
are  anything  more  than  sheer  fantasy  or 
the  tritest  commonplaces,  being  almost 
invariably  taken  from  the  men  whom  the 
critics  have  set  themselves  to  supersede, 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  disguise 
them  in  arabesques  of  the  most  bewilder¬ 
ing  pattern.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  though  we  incur  thereby  the 
terrific  curse  of  Philistinism,  that  we 
would  far  sooner  put  in  a  young  read¬ 
er’s  hand  the  criticisms  of  such  men  as 
Hallam,  Jeffrey,  and  Macaulay,  than  of 
all  the  ciiticasters  who  have  sneered  at 
them  since.  With  the  former  he  would 
be  sure,  at  least,  of  two  good  things — 
good  sense  and  good  English  ;  and,  after 
reading  an  article  in  the  current  number 
of  the  "  Quarterly  Review,”  we  may 
add  that  his  young  ideas  would  certainly 
not  be  harassed  by  the  astounding  con¬ 
fusion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  which 
seems  to  mark  the  present  system  of 
teaching  English  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

There  is  a  third  cause  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  co-operate  with  the  two  already 


named,  and  that  is,  indolence.  It  may 
sound  paradoxical  to  reproach  a  gener¬ 
ation,  at  whose  astounding  fertility  of 
production  we  have  but  just  been  won¬ 
dering,  with  indolence  ;  yet  so  it  is.  If 
we  consider  their  work  we  shall  see  that 
beyond  the  mere  physical  exertion  of 
driving  the  pen  over  the  paper  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  labor  involved  in  it  is  very 
small.  Consider,  for  example,  the  sort 
of  novels  which  one  of  their  most  in¬ 
dustrious  fabricators  has  assured  us  is 
the  only  sort  tolerable  now.  What  in¬ 
tellectual  toil  can  have  gone  to  their 
making  ?  They  tell  no  story,  they  evolve 
no  plot  ;  action  they  have  none  ;  their 
characters  are  not  new,  nor  their  inci¬ 
dents,  if  they  have  any.  So  far  as  they 
are  anything  at  all  beyond  so  many 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  printed  matter, 
they  are  literal  transcripts  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  transactions  and  chatter  of 
the  every-day  life  around  us.  Now, 
though  the  disciples  and  admirers  of  the 
famous  school  of  Realism  may  stare  at 
our  audacity,  we  make  bold  to  afhrm 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  easier 
than  this  sort  of  writing.  There  is  no 
man,  nor  woman  neither,  who  resolves 
to  set  down  precisely  all  that  he  or  she 
may  see  or  hear  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  say,  of  waking  life,  but  shall  turn 
you  out  your  realistic  novel,  as  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  will  turn  you  out 
your  prayers,  by  the  yard.  Such  work 
needs  not  invention,  nor  imagination, 
nor  fancy.  The  only  quality  of  the 
artist  it  calls  for  is  the  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion,  the  faculty  of  selection  ;  and  that, 
anybody  who  has  once  experimented  on 
this  school  of  fiction  will  know  well  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  gets.  A  writer,  content 
to  produce  this  sort  of  stuff,  may  write, 
as  Theseus  sits,  forever  ;  and  according 
as  his  taste  leads  him  to  Mayfair  or  to 
Seven  Dials  for  his  copying-ground,  so 
will  his  literature  be  a  polite  industry, 
or  the  reverse.  What  matter  that  "  he 
draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument,” 
if  only  the  verbosity  be  of  .the  right  text¬ 
ure  ?  But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  some 
labor- surely  is  needed  to  master  this  new 
tongue  ;  it  cannot  come,  like  reading 
and  writing,  by  nature  ?  It  is  the  easiest 
trick  in  the  world,  that  the  veriest  tyro 
shall  master  in  "  the  posteriors  of  a 
day,  which  the  rude  multitude  call  the 
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afternoon."  Let  us  take  Hazlitt  again, 
and  hear  how  it  is  to  be  done  : 

"  It  is  as  easy  to  write  a  gaudy  style  without 
ideas,  as  it  is  to  spread  a  pallet  of  showy  col* 
ors,  or  to  smear  in  a  flaunting  transparency. 

.  .  .  The  florid  style  is  the  reverse  of  the 
familiar.  The  last  is  employed  as  an  unvar¬ 
nished  medium  to  convey  (ideas  ;  the  first  is 
resorted  to  as  a  spangled  veil  to  conceal  the 
want  of  them.  When  there  is  nothing  to  be 
sei  down  but  words,  it  costs  little  to  have  them 
fine.  Look  through  the  dictionary,  and  cull 
out  a  JloriUgium,  rival  the  tulippcmania.  Rouge 
high  enough,  and  never  mind  the  natural  com¬ 
plexion.  The  vulgar,  who  are  not  in  the 
secret,  will  admire  the  look  of  preternatural 
health  and  vigor  ;  and  the  fashionable,  who 
regard  only  appearances,  will  be  delighted 
with  the  imposition.  Keep  to  your  sounding 
generalities,  your  tinkling  phrases,  and  all  will 
be  well.  Swell  out  an  unmeaning  truism  to  a 
perfect  tympany  of  style.  A  thought,  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  the  rock  on  which  all  this  brittle 
cargo  of  verbiage  splits  at  once.  Such  writers 
have  merely  verbal  imaginations,  that  retain 
nothing  but  words.  .  .  .  Their  most  ordinary 
speech  is  never  short  of  an  hyperbole,  splen¬ 
did,  imposing,  vague,  incomprehensible,  mag¬ 
niloquent,  a  cento  of  sounding  commonplaces.” 

Some  few  years  ago  we  were  sitting 


with  a  friend  in  a  theatre,  watching  one 
of  those  dreary  travesties  of  French 
essays  in  adultery  which  then  constituted 
the  most  popular  form  of  English  drama. 
"It  is  curious,"  observed  our  friend, 
"  that  now,  while  everybody  is  crying 
out  for  an  original  play,  nobody  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  representing  a 
husband  and  wife  faithful  to  and  con¬ 
tented  with  each  other."  It  is  surely 
curious  that  now,  while  everybody  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  be  original,  no¬ 
body  has  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
English.  Let  it  be  granted  that,  as  we 
have  surmised,  nobody  now  has  very 
much,  if  anything,  to  say  ;  at  least, 
there  would  be  something  new  in  pro¬ 
claiming  this  fact  in  what  was  once  our 
native  tongue.  Moreover,  the  practice 
might  lead  to  broader  and  still  happier 
issues  :  for  if  our  professors  of  the  polite 
industry  of  literature  could  see  their 
works  translated  into  plain  English,  it 
might  give  them  pause.  And  a  little 
pause  would  be  just  now  so  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  parties. — Macmillan  s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO’S  CARITA.. 
BY  PROFESSOR  F.  MAX  MULLER. 


Andrea  Del  Sarto,  "  the  faultless 
painter,"  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  I  met  him  first,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  where 
his  picture  of  "  Abraham  preparing  to 
sacrifice  Isaac"  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  my  memory.  It  has  been  said  that 
Andrea’s  Isaac  reminds  us  too  much  of 
the  youngest  boy  in  the  Laokoon  group  ; 
but  no  chisel  could  ever,  even  in  the 
most  cunning  hand,  have  produced  any¬ 
thing  so  perfect  in  outline  and  so  full  of 
life  as  the  little  Isaac  on  that  canvas. 
There  was  also  in  the  same  gallery  “  The 
Betrothal  of  St.  Catherine,"  which  ex¬ 
ercised  a  perplexing  fascination  on  my 
youthful  brain.  But  what  made  me  feel 
an  even  more  personal  interest  in  this 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Rafael  and 
Michel  Angelo  was  his  Biography,  by 
Alfred  Reumont.  The  learned  author 
was  a  friend  of  Bunsen,  and  in  Bunsen’s 
house,  many  years  ago,  I  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  that  of  his  interesting 


sketch  of  Andrea’s  life,  first  published 
in  1835.  It  is  a  sad  life  ;  on  many 
points  a  most  bewildering  life.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  tried  to  solve  its  riddle  in  his 
own  way,  but  much  remains  dark  in  the 
gray  twilight  which  his  thoughtful  poem 
has  shed  over  it  Andrea’s  life  is  soon 
told.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1488, 
though,  of  course,  there  is  doubt  about 
the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  some  placing 
it  ten  years  earlier,  in  1478.  Brought 
up  to  be  a  goldsmith,  he  took  to  paint¬ 
ing,  became  soon  known  as  a  rising  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  fell  in  love  with 
a  beautiful  woman,  married  her  after 
her  husband’s  death,  and  became  her 
slave  for  life.  Called  to  Paris  by  Francis 
I.,  a  brilliant  future  opened  before  him, 
but  fondness  fur  his  wife  made  him  sac¬ 
rifice  everything.  He  returned  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  broke  the  solemn  promise  given  to 
the  King  to  return  to  Paris,  squandered, 
it  would  seem,  the  money  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  King,  and  spent  the  last 
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years  of  his  life  m  the  production  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  art,  but  under  a 
dark  shadow  that  never  left  him  again. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  the  year  1530, 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  friends,  uncared 
for,  it  is  said,  even  by  his  wife — a  great, 
but  a  poor  and  unhappy  man. 

Rafael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Andrea 
del  Sarto  were  the  three  greatest  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  greatest  period  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art.  What  Michel  Angelo 
said  of  Andrea  may  be  legend,  but 
legends  cannot  spring  up  without  some 
foundation  of  truth.  I  quote  Michel 
Angelo’s  words,  as  interpreted  by 
Browning : — 

’*  For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives. 

Said  one  day  Angelo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael.  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these 
years — 

Friend,  there's  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares 
how. 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and 
kings. 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of 
yours.” 

Why  should  Rafael’s  life  have  been  so 
bright  and  Joyous,  that  of  Michel  Angelo 
so  noble  and  majestic,  and  that  of  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto  so  sad  and  almost  ig¬ 
noble  ?  In  spite  of  all  that  his  own 
pupil  Vasari  says  against  him  and 
against  his  wife  Lucrezia,  his  sins  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  very  much 
greater  than  those  of  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Vasari,  in  later  editions 
of  his  wotk,  withdrew  or  suppressed 
some  of  the  charges  he  had  brought 
against  his  master,  and  his  anger,  even 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  life  of  Andrea, 
is  directed  far  more  against  his  wife  than 
against  him.  If  Andrea’s  relations  with 
Lucrezia  before  their  marriage  were 
blameworthy,  he  suffered  rightly.  But 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  that,  and 
the  chief  anger  of  his  friends  dates  from 
the  time  when,  after  her  first  husband’s 
death,  he  married  her.  She  seems  to 
have  drawn  him  away  from  his  parents 
and  friends,  and  to  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  vain  and  cold-hearted  woman. 
But  all  this  does  not  explain  why,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  light  buoyant  atmosphere 
of  Italian  artist  life  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  Andrea  del  Sarto  should 
have  been  ostracized,  when  much  more 
serious  faults  were  forgotten  and  for¬ 


given,  particularly  in  artists.  His  be¬ 
havior  toward  Francis  1.  was  inexcus¬ 
able,  but  it  is  not  on  this  breach  of 
faith,  not  even  on  the  appropriation  of 
the  King's  money,  that  Andrea  is  gen¬ 
erally  arraigned,  but  on  his  infatuation 
for  Lucrezia  while  still  the  wife  of  Carlo 
di  Domenico,  and  on  his  marriage  with 
her  after  her  husband’s  death  in  1512. 

We  know  very  little,  and  we  shall 
never  know  much  more,  to  enable  us  to 
gain  an  insight  into  Andrea’s  true  self. 
What  we  know  of  him  are  his  pictures, 
and,  taking  them  all  in  all,  they  reveal 
to  us  a  beautiful  soul.  In  none  of  them 
is  there  anything  vulgar,  offensive,  or 
unclean.  The  spirit  is  good,  even  though 
the  flesh  is  sometimes  weak.  Vasari’s 
testimony  against  him  is  not  above  sus¬ 
picion.  He  evidently  hated  Lucrezia, 
and  could  not  understand  how  an  artist 
like  Andrea  del  Sarto  could  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  friends  for  such  a  woman.  But 
that  she  was  beautiful  even  Vasari  does 
not  deny,  and  beauty  is  a  mystery  that 
tells  on  an  artist’s  soul  in  many  ways 
undreamt  of  by  the  vulgar.  "  La  forza 
d’un  bel  volto  al  ciel  mi  sprona,”  so 
sang  Michel  Angelo.  And  why  should 
not  Andrea  have  seen  in  Lucrezia’ s  face 
something  that  drew  him  away  from 
earth  and  lifted  him  up  to  heaven,  there 
to  enjoy  a  grace  seldom  granted  to  mor¬ 
tal  man,  “  grazia  ch’ad  uom  mortal  raro 
si  dona.”  There  is  hardly  a  picture  of 
Andrea’s  over  which  that  face  does  not 
shed  its  luring  witchery.  Take  away  that 
face  and  you  take  away  the  very  life  out 
of  Andrea’s  art. 

There  are  men  with  one  ideal  in  life, 
and  that  ideal  satisfies  all  their  desires. 
Why  should  not  the  living  revelation  of 
the  beautiful,  even  if  hidden  behind 
lurid  clouds,  have  satisfied  all  wishes  of 
Andrea’s  human  heart  ?  Such  a  devo¬ 
tion  deadens  all  other  desires  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  comfort,  wealth,  and  glory.  It 
leaves  the  one  desire  of  purifying  and 
glorifying  the  vision  that  rises  from  its 
earthly  tomb  before  the  poet’s  eye. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  Andrea’s  fated 
devotion.  He  gave  all  his  work,  all  the 
power  of  his  genius,  in  order  to  elabo¬ 
rate  and  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Beautiful  with  which  his  life  had 
once  been  blessed.  That  was  his  call 
and  his  apostleship.  For  that  he  was 
willing  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
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everything  else  on  earth.  To  us  he 
seems  as  if  in  a  trance,  as  dreaming  a 
dream  laden  with  the  memories  of  a 
former  life  and  come  true  once  more  in 
the  face  of  Lucrezia,  **  a  mad  blind 
man  who  sees.’* 

What  do  we  know  of  the  Beautiful, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  about  it  ? 
Whence  does  it  come  ?  How  does  it 
touch  us  ?  Whither  is  it  meant  to  carry 
us  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Beautiful 
is  harmonious  like  music,  bright  like 
the  dawn,  sweet  like  violets,  pure  like 
snow,  innocent  like  childhood.  But  is 
it  no  more  than  ail  that  ? 

Is  the  Beautiful  without  us,  or  is  it 
not  rather  within  ’us  ?  What  we  call 
sweet  and  bitter  is  our  own  sweetness, 
our  own  bitterness,  for  nothing  can  be 
sweet  or  bitter  without  us.  Is  it  not 
the  same  with  the  Beautiful  ?  The 
world  is  like  a  rich  mine,  full  of  pre¬ 
cious  ore,  but  each  man  has  to  assay 
the  ore  for  himself,  before  he  knows 
what  is  gold  and  what  is  not.  What 
then  is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  assay 
the  Beautiful  ?  We  have  a  touchstone 
for  discovering  the  Good.  Whatever 
is  unselfish  is  good.  But  that  applies 
to  moral  beings  only,  to  men  and  women, 
not  to  Nature  at  large.  And  though 
nothing  can  be  beautiful,  whether  in  the 
acts  of  men  or  in  the  works  of  Nature, 
except  what  in  some  sense  or  other  is 
good,  not  everything  that  is  good  is  also 
beautiful.  What  then  is  that  something 
which  added  to  the  good  makes  it  beau¬ 
tiful,  that_  heavenly  grace,  that  Oeaneaiij 
Xapie  which  the  gods  alone  can  shed 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  man  f 
The  gods  may  know  what  it  is,  man  can 
only  see  and  feel  that  it  is.  Some  say 
that  what  we  call  beautiful  is  the  Good, 
as  seen  through  the  golden  veil  of 
M%a  ;  others  hold  that  what  we  call 
good  is  the  Beautiful,  hidden  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  but  seen  by  the  true 
priest  in  the  glory  of  Nature,  and  heard 
by  the  true  prophet  in  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  great  mys¬ 
tery.  It  is  so  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato. 
We  must  have  gazed  on  the  beautiful 
somewhere  in  the  dreams  of  childhood, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  a  former  life,  and  now 
we  look  for  it  everywhere,  but  we  can 
never  find  it — never  at  least  in  all  its 
brightness  and  fulness  again,  never  as 
we  remember  it  once  as  the  vision  of  a 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLV.,  No.  3 


half-forgotten  dream.  Nor  do  we  all 
remember  the  same  ideal — some  poor 
creatures  remember  none  at  all — and 
where  we  see  glimpses  of  the  Beautiful, 
they  see  nothing  but  what  is  pleasing 
and  sweet  The  ideal  therefore  of  what 
is  beautiful  is  within  us,  that  is  all  we 
know  ;  how  it  came  there  we  shall  never 
know.  It  is  certainly  not  of  this  life, 
else  we  could  define  it ;  but  it  underlies 
this  life,  else  we  could  not  feel  it. 
Sometimes  it  meets  us  like  a  smile  of 
Nature,  sometimes  like  a  glance  of  God  ; 
and  if  anything  proves  that  there  is  a 
great  past  and  a  great  future,  a  Beyond, 
a  higher  world,  a  hidden  life,  it  is  our 
faith  in  the  Beautiful.  Here  on  earth 
we  can  only  surmise  and  divine  it,  as 
we  surmise  the  sun  behind  the  golden 
dawn,  and  the  moon  behind  silvery 
clouds  ;  and  because  we  ourselves  are 
the  diviners,  because  what  is  beautiful 
in  heaven  or  earth,  or  in  the  human 
face,  is  our  own  making,  our  own  re¬ 
membering,  our  own  believing,  therefore 
we  welcome  it,  love  it,  and  call  it  lovely, 
whether  loving  or  loved — therefore  we 
lose  ourselves,  and  find  ourselves  in  it, 
in  contemplation,  meditation,  and  dis¬ 
tant  worship.  But  he  who  sees  it  once 
too  near,  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  blest 
as  he  may  feel  in  his  own  soul,  soon 
grows  blind  to  everything  else.  The 
world  calls  him  dazed  and  foolish,  and 
Andrea  was  one  of  those  blest  dazed 
mortals. 

Think  of  a  young  painter,  called  to 
Paris  by  Francis  I.,  enjoying  the  lux¬ 
uries  and  revelling  in  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  by  the  most  brilliant 
Court  of  the  time.  There  was  wealth 
for  him  as  much  as  he  desired,  here 
was  sweet  flattery  from  royal  lips,  smiles 
from  bewitching  eyes,  a  welcome  from 
all  that  was  fair,  and  gay,  and  fashion¬ 
able.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  An¬ 
drea,  like  a  fool,  sat  reading  the  letters 
which  his  wife  sent  him  to  Paris,  and 
the  vision  of  her  face  and  the  presenti¬ 
ment  of  her  grace  left  him  no  peace.  In 
order  not  to  be  unfaithful  to  the  idol 
which  he  had  learnt  to  worship,  he 
became  unfaithful  to  everything  else, 
threw  away  his  chances,  left  the  Court, 
and,  still  clad  in  his  courtly  frippery, 
appeared  before  Lucrezia,  to  lead  hence¬ 
forth  the  life  of  an  exile  from  society, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  life  of  a  dev- 
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otee,  a  devotee  to  hit  art  and  to  the 
beautiful  ideal  of  his  heart. 

Such  has  always  been  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  I  have  know 
men  of  a  similar  temperament,  absorbed 
by  one  idea,  satisfied  with  one  vision, 
careless  of  life,  of  applause,  of  wealth, 
of  honor,  and  devoting  all  their  powers 
to  the  working  out  of  what  they  thought 
their  own  salvation.  For  all  we  know, 
they  may  be  fools  ;  but,  at  all  events,  if 
the  outcome  of  their  folly  is  something 
as  glorious  as  Andrea’s  art,  they  have  a 
right  to  our  sympathy,  nay,  to  our  grat¬ 
itude. 

Florence  is  full  of  Andrea’s  works ; 
the  churches,  the  monasteries,  the  acad¬ 
emies  and  galleries  have  preserved  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  his  art.  There 
is  one  place,  however,  where  the  whole 
history  of  the  artist  may  be  studied  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  is  but 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  I  mean  the 
Collegio  dello  Scalzo.  It  is  troublesome 
to  get  admission.  One  has  to  find  the 
key  and  a  guide  at  the  Convent  of  San 
Marco,  and  most  people  have  so  much 
to  do  in  Florence  that  they  forget  how 
interesting  a  collection  of  Andrea’s 
frescoes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  old 
quadrangle.  I  say  still  to  be  seen,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  Government  does 
for  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities 
and  art-treasures  of  the  country,  it  can¬ 
not  do  everything,  and  Andrea’s  fres¬ 
coes  are  perishing  by  slow  decay. 

“  Wherever  a  fresco  peels  and  drops. 

Wherever  an  outline  weakens  and  wears, 

Till  the  latest  life  in  the  painting  stops, 
Stands  One  whom  each  fainter  pulse-tick 
•  pains : 

One,  wishful  each  scrap  should  clutch  the 
brick. 

Each  tinge  not  wholly  escape  the  plaster, 

A  lion  who  dies  of  an  ass’s  kick, 

The  wronged  great  soul  of  an  ancient 
Master.” 

These  lines  expressed  my  feelings  as  I 
walked  last  autumn  past  the  sixteen 
frescoes  of  Andrea  in  the  Collegio  dello 
Scalzo.  The  outlines  have  faded,  the 
fresco  peels  and  drops.  Much  is  lost ; 
and  what  is  left,  exposed  as  it  is  to  wind 
and  weather,  will  not,  I  fear,  resist 
much  longer.  These  frescoes  were  the 
first  great  work  of  Andrea’s.  They 
formed  the  pedesttil  of  his  fame  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  was  still  young,  about  twenty- 


two,  and  had  not  yet  been  called  upon 
to  perform  any  great  public  work,  when 
the  Compagnia  dello  Scalzo — so-called 
because  in  their  processions  the  bearer 
of  the  Crucifix  had  to  walk  barefoot — 
invited  him  to  cover  the  walls  of  their 
court  with  frescoes.  Their  Patron  Saint 
being  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  frescoes 
were  to  represent  scenes  from  his  life. 
Andrea  was  young,  and,  though  the  re¬ 
muneration  offered  him  was  very  small, 
he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  in  a  public  place  what  he  was  ca¬ 
pable  of.  He  determined  to  paint  the 
frescoes  in  gray  or  chiaroscuro,  and  the 
first  which  he  finished  represented  ”  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Preaching.”  Reumont 
speaks  of  ”  The  Baptism  of  Christ”  as 
Andrea’s  first  picture,  but  that  was  the 
work  of  Francabigio.  Andrea  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  copied  in  this  picture 
some  of  Albrecht  Durer's  figures,  a 
charge  which  to  a  true  artist  is  almost 
unintelligible.  No  doubt  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  drawings  were  at  that  time  well 
known  in  Italy,  and  they  may  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  Andrea’s  memory. 
But  to  accuse  him  of  plagiarism  is  like 
accusing  Mendelssohn  of  having  copied 
Handel  or  Mozart,  because,  forsooth, 
he  did  not  suppress  every  bar  in  his  own 
compositions  that  might  remind  us  of 
those  great  masters. 

The  next  picture  was  “  St.  John  Bap¬ 
tizing  the  People.”  In  this,  too,  sim¬ 
ilarities  have  been  pointed  out  between 
Andrea  and  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  still 
more  between  Andrea  and,  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  No  doubt  they  are  there, 
but  in  my  eyes  they  do  not  in  the  least 
detract  from  the  originality  of  Andrea’s 
compositions,  nor  do  they  in  any  way 
affect  his  honesty  as  an  artist. 

These  two  pictures  attracted  much 
attention  at  Florence,  and  Andrea  found 
himself  at  once  honored  and  courted  as 
a  great  painter.  The  walls  in  the  Chi- 
ostro  of  the  Annunziata  had  to  be  paint¬ 
ed,  and  Andrea  was  invited  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  work.  He  accepted  ;  for 
though  the  payment  was  miserable — ten 
sudi,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
monastery  ;  ten  ducati,  according  to 
Vasari,  for  each  picture — it  was  another 
opportunity  of  showing  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  that  a  new  painter  had  risen 
among  them.  This  was  about  15  ii. 
Andrea  finished  five  pictures,  but,  ”  as 
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the  pay  was  too  small  for  the  very  great 
hoaor,  ”  he  left  off,  promising  to  paint 
two  more  at  some  future  time. 

At  this  time  Andrea  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lucreeia,  and  as  her  hus¬ 
band  died  in  1512,  it  is  most  likely  that 
Andrea  married  her  soon  after,  say  in 
1513,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  her 
portrait  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
“  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,” 
painted  in  1514,  but  we  shall  see  that 
there  may  possibly  be  an  earlier  and 
more  youthful  sketch.  This  picture  of 
“  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary”  may 
be  seen  in  the  Annunziata,  being  one  of 
the  two  which  Andrea  had  promised  to 
finish,  and  which  he  did  finish  sooner 
than  was  expected,  because  the  monks 
had  commissioned  his  colleague  Fran- 
cabigio  to  carry  on  the  frescoes,  which 
Andrea  seemed  little  inclined  to  finish. 
His  last  contribution  to  the  pictures  in 
the  Annunziata  was  ”  The  Epiphany." 

After  these  works  became  more  wide¬ 
ly  known,  Andrea’s  success  was  secured, 
and  his  pictures  became  so  popular  that 
the  young  King  of  France,  Francis  1., 
invited  him  to  Paris  in  1518.  There  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  an  artist’s  life,  producing  some  of  his 
greatest  pictures,  among  the  rest  the 
glorious  ”  CaritA,”  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  establishing  his  fame  as  the  worthy 
rival  of  Rafael.  But  the  image  of  Lu- 
crezia,  as  we  saw,  left  him  no  rest,  and 
he  exchanged  luxury,  wealth,  and  the 
glory  of  Paris  for  poverty  and  contempt 
at  her  feet.  Poor  as  he  was  now  again, 
he  had  to  look  out  for  work,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  chiefly  to  his  poverty  that  we 
owe  the  continuation  of  his  frescoes  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Collegio 
dello  Scalzo.  During  his  absence  two 
of  these  frescoes  had  been  intrusted  to 
Francabigio,  ”  The  Meeting  of  Christ 
and  John’*  and  ”  Christ  Baptized  by 
John.”  * 


*  Reumont  ascribes  this  fresco  to  Andrea, 
and  “  The  Blessing  of  St.  John  by  his  Par¬ 
ents”  to  Francabigio.  This  must.be  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  the  latter  fully  displays  Andrea’s  style, 
while  the  two  pictures  of  Francabigio  show  his 
usual  weakness.  In  the  engravings  by  Eredi 
and  Cecchi,  "  The  Meeting  of  Christ  and  St. 
John”  and  “The  Baptism  of  Christ”  are 
rightly  ascribed  to  Francabigio,  the  rest  to  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto. 


Andrea  now  resumed  his  work,  and 
soon  finished  **  The  Imprisonment  of 
St.  John,”  ”  The  Feast  of  the  Tetrarch 
with  the  Daughter  of  Herodias,”  “  The 
Beheading  of  St.  John,”  and  ”  ’The  Pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Head  of  St.  John  to 
Salome.” 

After  this  there  was  a  fresh  pause, 
and  for  several  years  the  cloisters  re¬ 
mained  unfinished,  until  about  the  years 
1523  to  1525,  when  Andrea  supplied 
three  more  frescoes,  one  representing 
”  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,”  the  other, 

“  The  Meeting  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Elizabeth,’’  and  a  third,  ”  The 
Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.”  lam 
uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  the  fourth 
fresco^  ”  The  Blessing  of  St.  John  by 
his  Parents,”  which  Reumont  ascribes 
to  Francabigio,  but  which  I  venture  to 
claim  for  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Thus  the  work  of  his  youth,  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  seemed  finished  at  last. 
But  Andrea  had  from  the  beginning  left 
room  for  four  symbolical  figures,  repre¬ 
senting  the  divine  virtues.  Faith,  Hope, 
Justice,  and  Charity.  Their  exact  date 
is  unknown.  The  sketches  were  prob¬ 
ably  made  at  an  early  time,  though  ex¬ 
ecuted  later,  after  the  whole  cycle  of 
the  larger  frescoes  had  been  finished. 
One  of  these  sketches.  Faith,  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  Don  Gaspero 
d' Haro  e  Guzman,  Marchese  del  Carpio, 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Rome ;  the 
others  seemed  to  be  lost.  Ludwig,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  bought  whatever  could 
still  be  bought  in  Italy,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  of  Andrea’s  drawings 
and  sketches,  and  they  may  be  seen  at 
Munich. 

I  must  now  return  to  my  visit  to  Flor¬ 
ence  last  autumn,  when  I  determined  to 
see  what  remained  of  this  curious  col¬ 
lection  of  Andrea’s  frescoes.  I  found 
them  injured  and  faded,  in  some  places 
hopelessly  destroyed,  still  sufficiently 
clear  and  visible  to  give  one  an  idea  of 
what  these  gray  silvery  outlines  must 
have  been  when  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist  They  ought  certainly  to  be 
copied  carefully  before  it  is  too  late, 
and,  if  well  engraved,  they  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  treasure.  I  only  possess  the 
engravings  by  Eredi  and  Cecchi,  Fi¬ 
renze,  1794,  and  they  certainly  give  one 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  originals. 

To  me,  for  various  reasons,  the  most 
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attractive  picture  was  that  of  the  “  Ca- 
riti,”  clearly  the  portrait  of  Lucrczia, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  first,  the 
most  youthful  and  graceful  portrait 
which  he  has  left  us  of  her.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  together 
is  marvellous.  Did  Browning  mean  that 
expression  when  he  wrote  : 

“  While  she  looks  no  one’s  :  very  dear,  no 
less.” 

Yes,  that  is  the  true  reading  of  that 
face.  She  is  no  one’s,  she  is  hardly  of 
this  earth.  She  is  conscious  of  her 
beauty,  but  she  seems  to  submit  rather 
to  the  admiration  which  it  excites,  than 
to  enjoy  it.  Well  might  Andrea,  while 
trying  to  transfer  that  revelation  of 
beauty  on  to  the  paper,  while  lost  be¬ 
tween  the  feelings  of  the  artist  and  the 
lover,  have  exclaimed  : — 

’*  With  that  same  perfect  brow 
And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 
And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 
The  fowler’s  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare. . . .” 

No  doubt  that  Carifi,”  at  the  Col- 
legio  dello  Scalzo  is  the  gem  of  the  whole 
collection,  and  it  was  known  to  be  so 
long  ago.  Reumont  (p.  146),  when 
describing  it,  says  :  “  One  of  his  most 
perfect  compositions  is  the  ’CarilA’ 
She  is  represented  as  a  youthful  woman. 
Her  look  turns  full  of  love  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  boy,  who  lays  hold  of  her  hand  and 
smilingly  looks  up  to  her.  She  car¬ 
ries  a  second  boy  on  her  arm,  while  a 
third,  holding  her  dress,  hides  himself 
behind  it.  On  her  head  burns  the  d  - 
vine  flame.  With  regard  to  the  group¬ 
ing  the  picture  is  superior  to  the  ‘  Cariti,’ 
which  Andrea  painted  at  Paris.” 

When  1  left  the  Collegio  dello  Scalzo, 
I  tried  to  carry  away  a  true  copy  of  that 
face  in  my  memory,  for  none  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  seemed  to  me  to  have  even 
guessed  its  meaning.  It  was  a  rainy  day, 
and  I  lost  my  way  through  some  of  the 
few  old  narrow  streets  which  are  left  at 
Florence  between  the  Collegio  dello 
Scalzo  and  the  Lung-Arno.  As  one 
passes  along,  one  cannot  help  looking 
at  the  old  shops  and  the  hideous  pict¬ 
ures  which  are  for  sale  everywhere, 
none  of  them  showing  a  trace  of  what  is 
beautiful  or  even  careful.  Whatever  is 
only  tolerable  or  inoffensive  has  long 


been  snapped  up  by  Jews  or  artists. 
However,  while  passing  one  of  these 
shops  I  saw  against  the  wall,  the  rain 
streaming  over  it,  the  face  of  Lucrezia. 
Yes,  silver-gray,  placid,  and  perfect. 
And  there  was  the  boy  holding  her  hand, 
and  the  other  boy  on  her  arm,  and  the 
third  hiding  behind  her  dress.  It  was  a 
copy  of  the  “Cariti,”  and  whoever 
copied  it  had  been  able  to  read  Lu- 
crezia’s  face  rightly  :  “  Yes,  she  looks 
no  one’s  :  very  dear,  no  less.”  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  buying  the  picture  for  a 
mere  nothing,  less  even  than  Andrea  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  frescoes.  It  was  so  de¬ 
plorably  spoiled  that  at  first  I  thought  1 
could  save  nothing  of  it  except  the  head. 
But  when  I  came  home  and  examined  it 
more  carefully,  I  was  struck  by  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  feet  and  hands,  the  fingers 
and  the  toes.  I  went  carefully  over  it, 
and  the  more  I  examined  it  the  more  I 
felt  convinced  that  this  was  a  copy  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  no  mean  master. 

After  a  time,  however,  1  was  startled 
more  and  more.  It  was,  no  doubt,  An¬ 
drea’s  ”  Cariti,”  but  there  were  strange 
discrepancies.  My  copy  was  the  picture 
of  a  real  woman.  In  the  fresco  Andrea 
had  given  her  a  kind  of  pentagonal 
glory,  with  a  flame — the  divine  flame  of 
charity — issuing  from  it.  Then  there 
were  slight  discrepancies  in  the  head¬ 
dress,  in  the  fingers,  in  the  drapery,  and 
the  more  I  looked  the  more  I  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  copyist  would  have  dared 
to  take  such  liberties. 

Was  it  then  Andrea’s  own  sketch  ? 
Did  his  right  hand  really  pass  over  this 
very  picture  while  the  youthful  Lucrezia 
was  for  the  first  time  sitting  to  him  as 
his  model,  turning  her  eyes  away  from 
the  artist,  an  unwilling  martyr  to  her 
own  beauty  ?  I  do  not  like  to  jump  at 
conclusions,  but  I  confess  that  thought 
made  me  more  inquisitive.  I  examined 
the  back  of  the  picture.  It  was  on 
paper,  on  very  old  paper,  not  on  oi>e 
large  piece  (the  picture  is  five  feet  two- 
and-a-half  inches  by  two  feet  ten  inches), 
but  on  a  number  of  small  sheets  care¬ 
fully  pasted  together.  In  one  place, 
where  it  has  been  patched  very  roughly, 
as  if  by  a  paper-hanger,  the  paste  had 
almost  obliterated  a  few  words  in  Italian, 
written  in  a  hurried  hand,  and  with 
some  effort  still  legible  as  ”  Abbozto  di 
Andrea  del  Sarto" — the  first  sketch  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  solved  many  difficulties. 
Ahbozza,  like  the  French  ibauche,  means 
the  first  plan  or  sketch  of  an  artist. 
Dies  derives  it  from  bozzo,  a  roughly  cut 
stone  ;  while  the  French  ibauche  is  de¬ 
rived  from  balc0^  ^batuhtr  signifying  to 
set  up  the  balks  of  a  building.  A  copy¬ 
ist  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  leave 
out  the  characteristic  glory  and  the 
flamma  dtUa  Carit^.  An  artist,  striv¬ 
ing  with  all  his  heart  to  throw  the  living 
likeness  of  Lucrezia  on  his  paper,  would 
shrink  from  spoiling  it  by  that  unnatural 
pentagonal  design  which  has  been  added 
to  every  one  of  the  four  symbolical  fig¬ 
ures,  when  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the 
Chioslro.  Again,  the  artist  when  at  a 
later  time  transferring  his  cherished  ab- 
bozzo  to  the  fresco,  might  please  him¬ 
self.  No  one  could  blame  him  for  alter¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  improving,  the  hair  and 
the  riband  round  Lucrezia’s  head.  If 
three  fingers  and  half  of  a  fourth  seemed 
to  show  too  much  of  her  left  hand,  who 
would  prevent  the  artist  from  slightly 
departing  from  his  abbotzo  1  Be¬ 
sides,  if  it  had  been  a  copia,  not  an  ab- 
bozzo,  would  not  an  early  copy  have  been 
considered  far  more  valuable,  as  a 
marketable  article,  than  an  abbozsot  Why 
then  call  it  an  abbotzo  1  That  it  is  an 
early  drawing,  no  one  who  looks  at  the 
patched-up  paper  can  doubt.  The  very 
handwriting  of  the  words,  “  Abbozzo  di 
Andrea  del  Sarto,”  is  certainly  not  of 
this  century.  More  and  more  I  felt 
driven  to  the  suspicion  that  this  was 
really  a  genuine  relic  of  Andrea’s  love 
and  of  I.ucrezia’s  beauty,  and  when  I 
began  to  examine  my  treasure  more 
keenly,  I  discovered  behind  a  horrible 
patch  of  thick  modern  paper,  another 
writing  :  “  Done  d.  .  .  M archellini, 
Nfl  1848,  per  ricordo,  Carrara." 

This  was  puzzling  again.  Could  any¬ 
body  have  given  this  picture,  as  an  orig¬ 
inal  abbozzo  of  Andrea’s,  and  evidently 
as  a  cherished  remembrance,  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Carrara  so  late  as  r848,  and 
could  such  a  treasure,  when  known  so 
late  as  t848,  have  found  its  way,  in 
these  times  of  art-hunger,  into  a  miser¬ 
able  shop  at  Florence  ?  Besides,  the 
writing  is  old-fashioned,  and  almost  ob¬ 
literated.  I  looked  once  more,  and  I 
saw  that  the  first  8  differed  most  decid¬ 
edly  from  the  second,  that  it  was  indeed 


the  old  6,  only  whh  the  left  stroke  car¬ 
ried  a  little  too  far.  I  should  for  some 
reasons  have  preferred  r848,  for  this 
date  would  have  implied  a  better  war¬ 
rant  of  the  genuineness  of  the  abbozzo^ 
coming  from  a  far  more  critical  age. 
But  taking  the  whole  evidence  together, 

I  think  the  friend  at  Carrara  must  have 
written  his  inscription  in  1648. 

After  that  I  surrendered.  Andrea’s 
pictures  were  much  copied,  no  doubt, 
but  are  there  extant  any  copies  of  his 
gray-in  gray  frescoes  of  the  ”  Collegio 
dello  Scaizo  Certainly  there  is  no 
abbozzo  of  the  ”  Cariti*’  among  An¬ 
drea’s  drawings  at  Munich.  Secondly, 
supposing  it  was  a  copy,  why  should 
any  copyist  in  t648  have  degraded  his 
copy  to  an  abbozzo,  for  at  that  time  a 
careful  copy  of  the  original  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  a  mere  sketch  ?  Thirdly,  would 
any  copyist  have  dared  to  take  such  lib¬ 
erties  with  the  original,  and  yet  have 
been  able  at  the  same  time  to  reproduce 
that  indefinable  witchery  of  the  original 
which  no  one  ever  understood  except 
the  loving  artist  himself  ?  My  mind 
was  made  up.  I  felt  as  if  my  old  friend 
himself  had  sent  me  this  memento  as 
the  true  key  of  his  mysterious  passion. 
Look  at  this,  he  seemed  to  say,  and  you 
will  understand  my  life’s  frenzy. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  art  critic, 
and  I  know  so  little  of  the  various 
styles  of  drawing  and  painting  adopted 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  during  different 
periods  of  his  career,  that  I  should  not 
venture  to  assign  this  **  Cariti”  with 
any  confidence  either  to  his  earliest  or 
to  his  latest  period.  If  connoisseurs 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto’s  works  should  tell  me 
that  the  abbozzo  could  not  come  from 
his  hand  at  all,  I  should  bow  to  their 
judgment  so  far  as  internal  evidence  is 
concerned,  but  I  should  call  upon  them, 
at  the  same  lime,  to  explain  the  external 
evidence,  the  nature  of  the  paper,  the 
inscription,  the  date,  the  style  of  the 
writing,  and,  above  all,  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  drawing  and  the  fresco. 
If  we  take  the  drawing  as  a  copy  of  .An¬ 
drea’s  fresco,  executed  before  1648,  or 
even  before  1848,  we  cannot  reconcile, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  general  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  copy  with  the  strange  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  it  and  the  original. 
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If  we  take  the  drawing  as  an  eatlj 
sketch,  carried  out  at  a  later  time,  when 
Andrea’s  hand  had  acquired  its  full 
mastery  of  brush  and  pencil,  all  seems 
to  become  intelligible,  except  the  strange 
fatality  that  such  a  drawing,  marked  as 
an  ahbo%%Oy  in  1648,  or  even  in  1848, 
should  have  escaped  the  lynx  eyes  of 
collectors,  particularly  in  such  a  town  as 
Florence.  That  the  inscription  was  put 
where  we  now  see  it,  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  with  perfect  good  faith,  no  one 
who  is  a  judge  of  handwriting  will  fail 
to  see.  That  it  was  pasted  over,  and 
has  nearly  become  invis  ble,  is  another 
proof  that  the  picture  has  never  passed 
through  the  hands  of  dealers  or  oper¬ 
ators.  Criticism  based  entirely  on  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  has  perhaps,  of  late 
years,  been  too  much  discredited  by 
students  of  art.  If  I  can  tell  the  age  of 
a  MS.  by  the  shape  of  one  letter,  why 
should  not  an  artist,  familiar  with  the 
woiks  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  say,  with  perfect  assurance,  that 
the  style  of  the  drawing  is  not  Andrea 
del  Sarto's  style  ?  But,  however  willing 
we  may  be  to  listen  to  internal  evidence, 
external  evidence  is  a  stubborn  thing. 
If  it  could  be  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  famous  palimpsest  of  Uranius  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Eusebius,  we  could 
not  have  helped  ourselves.  We  should 
have  had  to  admit,  though  much  against 
the  grain,  that  the  shape  of  the  letter 
M  had  changed  at  an  earlier  time  than 
had  been  hitherto  supposed. 

•My  cartoon  of  the  Cariti”  has  been 
seen  by  eminent  judges,  both  in  Italy 
and  in  England.  That  it  is  a  gem, 
they  all  admit ;  that  the  evidence  of  its 
being  Andrea's  own  handiwork  is  strong 
most  admit  ;  that  the  evidence  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  some  deny  ;  but  they  base  their 
denial  on  very  different  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  trustworthy  judges  in 
England  holds  that  the  verv  perfection 
of  the  drawing  is  against  its  biing  an 
abbotso,  because  great  artists  never  fin¬ 
ished  their  sketches  as  this  is  finished. 
Granted  ;  but  was  not  this  an  excep¬ 
tional  sketch  ?  This  was  probably  An¬ 
drea’s  first  opportunity  of  fixing  Lu- 
crer.ia’s  features  on  paper.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  he  should  have  done  his 
very  best  to  please  himself,  and,  even 
more,  to  please  her  who  as  yet  hardly 
knew  what  her  unknown  admirer  could 


achieve  ?  Might  he  not  have  said  to 
her,  while  trying  to  master  her  beauty, 
what  Browning  makes  him  say  : — 

“  I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know. 

What  I  see,  what  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart 

I  wish  for,  if  1  ever  wish  so  deep — 

Do  easily,  too — when  I  say  perfectly, 

1  do  not  boast  perhaps.*' 

In  one  word,  was  not  the  sketch  made 
con  amort,  and  does  not  that  suffice  to 
explain  both  its  life-like  truthfulness, 
unspoiled  by  any  symbolism,  and  its  re¬ 
markable  finish  ? 

Another  artist,  however,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judge  of  artistic  manipulation, 
declares  quite  positively  that,  aher  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  drawing  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  a  photograph  of  the  fres¬ 
coes,  he  is  convinced  that  the  two  can¬ 
not  have  been  executed  by  the  same 
hand-  “  The  drawing,”  he  writes,  “  is 
tediously  and  timidly  finished  up  in  a 
method  that  no  artist  of  Andrea's  capac¬ 
ity  would  employ.  That  kind  of  finish 
does  not  constitute  perfection  of  draw¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  mere  neatness  and  tidiness.” 

Let  it  be  so,  but  let  us  remember 
how  often  even  more  confident  critical 
judgments,  based  on  internal  evidence 
only,  have  had  to  yield  to  one  single 
historical  document.  If  we  may  trust 
Vasari,  Julio  Komano,  the  pupil  of 
Rafael,  would  not  believe  that  a  copy 
made  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  of  a  picture 
by  Rafael  was  not  the  original,  till  he 
saw  a  mark  which  Andrea  himself  had 
put  on  it.  And  even  then,  with  the  art- 
critic's  usual  stubbornness,  he  declared 
that  Andrea’s  copy  was  better  than 
Rafael’s  original.  It  is  well  known  how 
of  late  years  nearly  all  the  catalogues  of 
our  greatest  galleries  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionized,  and  this  owing  mainly  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  historical  or  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  plead  ;  I 
only  wish  to  state  with  perfect  frank¬ 
ness  the  opinions  that  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  and  against  the  idea  that  the 
drawing  which  I  discovered  at  Florence 
came  from  Andrea’s  own  hand.  To 
me  personally  the  belief  that  this  picture 
stood  once  between  Lucre zia  and  An¬ 
drea — was,  it  may  be,  the  first  confes¬ 
sion,  as  that  in  the  Pitti  may  have  been 
the  last  sigh  of  his  love  for  her — has  its 
value.  But  that  is  mere  sentiment.  It 
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does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  pict¬ 
ure  which  I  saved  from  certain  destruc¬ 
tion.  Whether  copy  or  abboztOy  it  is 
now  the  only  trustworthy  record  of  An¬ 
drea's  first  and  last  passionate  ideal  of 
the  Beautiful,  and  while  the  fresco  at 
Florence  peels  and  drops,  this  drawinf;, 
I  hope,  as  resuscitated,  not  restored,  by 


the  hand  of  a  true  master,  will  forever 
remain  the  monument  of  a  deep  passion 
unrewarded,  it  may  be  never  even  com¬ 
prehended — 

“  For  she  looks  no  one’s ;  very  dear,  no  less.” 

— Contemporary  Review. 


A  THOUGHT-READER’S  EXPERIENCES. 
BY  STUART  C.  CUMBERLAND. 


While  a  mere  child  my  perceptive 
faculties  were  remarkably  keen ;  and 
the  power  to  arrive  at  other  people’s 
thoughts  was,  I  presume,  with  me  at  any 
early  age.  But  it  was  only  about  six 
years  ago  that  I  began  to  practically  test 
the  matter.  My  first  important  experi¬ 
ment  was  performed  about  this  time  with 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bickersteth,  the  Dean 
of  Lichfield.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dean,  and  one  morning  after  breakfast, 
the  subject  of  conversation  having  turn¬ 
ed  upon  “  willing”  and  ”  mesmerism,” 
he  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  possible  for 
one  person  to  read  the  thoiights  of  an¬ 
other.  I  replied  that  I  believed  such  a 
thing,  under  certain  conditions,  would 
be  possible  ;  in  fact  that  I  was  almost 
certain  I  could  do  so  myself. 

This  reply  naturally  called  for  a  test ; 
and  the  Dean  undertook  to  think  of 
some  object  in  the  Deanery  of  which  1 
could  know  absolutely  nothing.  My  at¬ 
tempts  to  arrive  at  his  thoughts  were,  as 
compared  with  my  after-efforts,  some¬ 
what  crude,  but  I  was  perfectly  success¬ 
ful  in  what  I  undertook.  I  remember 
that  I  took  my  host  by  the  hand — I  was 
from  the  first  impressed  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  establishing  a  physical  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  subject  and  the  oper¬ 
ator — and  led  him  from  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  not  quickly  as  I  do  now,  but 
slowly  and  lingeringly.  We  entered  the 
study,  and  1  immediately  felt  that  I  was 
in  the  correct  locality.  A  moment  more 
and  I  placed  tny  hand  upon  an  object, 
which,  according  to  the  impressions  I 
then  received,  1  believed  to  be  my  sub¬ 
ject’s  selection.  I  was  quite  right. 

The  object  was  a  bust  of  Lady  Au¬ 
gusta  Stanley. 

This  experiment,  I  need  hardly  say, 


emboldened  me  to  make  further  at¬ 
tempts  ;  and  I  speedily  arrived  at  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  perfection. 

But  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  cannot  to-day  find  an  object  thought 
of  with  any  greater  certainty  than  1  did 
on  my,  as  it  were,  opening  occasion. 
The  execution  is,  of  course,  speedier, 
but  my  improvement  lies  in  going  be¬ 
yond  simple  tests  of  this  character.  It 
is  astonishing  how,  when  the  faculty  is 
once  with  one,  the  power  to  thought- 
read  develops  by  practice,  until  the 
most  intricate  experiments  can  be  en¬ 
compassed. 

At  first  I  don’t  think  I  quite  under¬ 
stood  the  nature  of  my  exhibitions,  and 
I  puKzled  myself  not  a  little  to  account 
for  them.  When  young,  one  is  so  apt 
to  imagine  one’s  self  supernaturaJly  en¬ 
dowed  ;  and  experiments  such  as  I  per¬ 
formed  were  enough  to  develop  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  kind.  But,  while  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  demonstrations,  I  set  myself 
the  task  of  arriving  at  a  practical  ex¬ 
planation  of  them.  Eventually  1  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that,  instead  of  there  being 
anything  of  an  occult  character  about 
my  experiments,  they  were  one  and  all 
accountable  on  a  purely  natural  basis. 

Further  on  in  this  article  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  my  theories  ;  but  I  must  first  give 
instances  of  the  practice  of  thought¬ 
reading  and  the  curious  features  they,  in 
some  cases,  exhibit. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  the  idle  many 
and,  not  infrequently,  the  learned  few 
imbued  with  abnormal  fancies  sought  to 
invest  what  I  did  with  an  aspect  of 
supernaturalism.  Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  did  not  myself  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  various  feats  were 
accomplished.  Others,  thoroughgoing 
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spiritualists,  waxed  wroth  with  me  be¬ 
cause  1  would  not  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  “  spirit  power”  in  connection 
with  my  work. 

By  running  counter  to  the  former  my 
number  of  friends  in  this  world  has  been 
considerably  lessened  ;  while,  if  I  am  to 
believe  the  latter,  anything  but  a  cordial 
reception  awaits  me  when  I  am  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  sphere. 

The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of 
how  people  with  an  undercurrent  of 
supernaturalism  running  through  them 
may  act  in  antagonism  to  me. 

At  a  sfance  held  in  the  Marlborough 
Rooms,  London,  close  upon  five  years 
ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir)  J.  Crichton  Browne,  at  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ray  Lankester,  Professor  Croom- 
Robertson,  and  other  eminent  scientists 
were  present,  when  I  was  explaining 
the  modus  operandi  of  thought-reading. 
Monsignor  Capel  took  part  in  one  of 
the  practical  illustrations  I  introduced. 
It  was  a  very  simple  test,  consisting 
only  of  finding  a  hidden  toy  ;  yet  I 
found  it  impossible  of  accomplishment 
My  “subject,”  instead  of  aiding  me 
with  his  concentration  of  thought  in  the 
direction  of  the  hidden  object,  was  all 
the  time  (unconsciously  I  believe)  resist¬ 
ing  my  progress.  I  complained  of  this, 
and  said  that  I  never  professed  to  read 
a  man’s  thoughts  against  his  will  ;  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  success 
was  not  possible. 

“  Exactly  so,”  replied  the  monsignor 
with  charming  frankness  ;  “  let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  reverse  the  process.” 

As  he  said  this  I  felt  him  breathe  on 
my  forehead,  above  my  blindfold.  We 
then  resumed  connection  with  the  hands, 
and  in  another  moment  I  found  myself 
Hying  across  the  room.  In  my  experi¬ 
ments  I  always  take  the  lead  ;  but  in 
this  case  my  “  subject  ”  took  it. 

I  found  the  object  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  as  I  withdrew  it  from  its 
hiding-place  the  monsignor  said,  in 
quiet  triumph,  “  I  thought  my  process 
was  better  than  yours.” 

”  How  so  ?” 

“  VVhy,  I  believe  in  the  process  known 
as  willing ;  and  I  have  no  belief  in 
your  theory  that  thoughts  are  conveyed 
through  the  action  of  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem.  So  when  you  had  failed  in  your 
attempt  upon  your  own  plan,  I  be¬ 


thought  myself  of  willing  you  to  go  to 
the  object;  and”  (this  with  a  gentle, 
reproving  smile)  ”  you  see  you  went 
there  direct.” 

“  Well,  what  does  that  prove  ?” 

“  It  proves  that  my  will  is  greater 
than  yours.” 

“  Possibly,  but  in  the  first  place  you 
exercised  your  will  against  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  such  a  manner  that  that  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  idea  in  your  mind, 
and  not  the  object  thought  of.  It  is 
only  when  the  mind  is  so  concentrated 
upon  a  given  object,  or  action,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  consideration  of 
any  other  idea  that  I  can  have  any 
chance  of  success.  Under  such  inten¬ 
sity  of  concentration  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem  acts  with  the  mind  and  so  gives  me 
the  impressions  sought  after.  But  if 
you  deliberately  set  yourself  to  will  one 
to  stand  still,  I  naturally  stand  still  ;  or 
if  you  wish  me  to  go  to  a  part  of  the 
room  opposite  to  where  the  hidden  ob¬ 
ject  is,  there  I  go,  because  those  wishes 
are  at  the  time  dominant  in  your  mind 
and  they  form  your  actual  thoughts  ; 
and  I  am  quite  as  successful  a  thought-* 
reader  in  taking  such  a  course  as  if  I 
had  found  the  object,  provided  you  had 
elected  to  have  allowed  that  to  have  been 
your  dominant  thought.  No  man,  you 
must  admit,  can  have  two  dominant 
ideas  in  his  mind  at  one  time.  With 
regard  to  the  second  instance,  1  felt  that 
you  were  so  intent  upon  ‘  willing  ’  me 
to  go  to  the  spot  that,  in  the  very  inten¬ 
sity  of  desire,  you  unconsciously  drag¬ 
ged  me  the  whole  of  the  way.  I  did 
nothing  but  remain  quite  passive,  until 
I  came  to  the  table  where  the  toy  was, 
and  common  sense  told  me  to  lift  up 
the  tambourine  and  take  it  out. 

“  No,  Monsignor,”  I  added  in  con¬ 
clusion,  ”  willing  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  either  *  dragging  ’  or  ‘  push¬ 
ing,’  the  position  of  the  ‘wilier’  so 
called  determining  which  of  the  two  it 
shall  be.” 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  an  object  outside  of  the 
room  in  which  the  experiment  might  be 
performed.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  I  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  this 
contention.  The  first  occasion  was  at 
Government  House,  Ottawa,  where  I 
had  been  dining  with  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  (then  Governor-General  of  Can- 
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ada).  The  test  originated  with  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  who  took  a  very  keen  interest 
in  the  subject  of  thought-reading,  and  it 
consisted  in  finding  an  object  outside 
of  the  drawing  room  in  which  we  were 
when  the  experiment  was  proposed.  I 
was  only  blindfolded,  and  taking  my 
subject  by  the  hand  I  made  a  sudden 
dash  out  of  the  room.  Some  doors  had 
to  be  unbolted  to  allow  of  my  passage  : 
this  I  did,  and  eventually  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  yard.  Unbolting  one  more 
door  I  entered  an  outbuilding — it  was 
a  stable  I  discovered  afterward  —  and 
reaching  out  my  hand  in  the  perfect 
darkness  which  prevailed  1  encountered 
something  alive. 

“  This  is  the  thing  !”  I  said  in  some 
consternation.  “  Quite  correct,”  was 
the  reply  ;  and,  on  pulling  off  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  which  bound  my  eyes,  I  found 
that  I  had  been  laving  hold  of  a  young 
moose-deer,  a  pet  of  H.R.H.  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise’s. 

I  afterward  performed  a  somewhat 
similar  experiment  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria  at  the  Hofburg  in 
Vienna.  Only  this  time  the  animal 
thought  of  was  an  immense  black  dog. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  Crown 
Princess  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
tucking  up  their  trains  and  following  His 
Imperial  Highness  and  myself  in  our 
mad  chase  along  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  the  castle ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  H.I.H,  did  not  know  where  the 
dog  was  ;  in  the  second  place  he,  in  the 
search  for  it,  lost  his  bearings,  and  he 
certainly  went  to  parts  of  the  castle 
where  neither  he  nor  any  Hapsburg  had 
ever  been  before.  Wherever  his  thoughts 
went  there  did  I  at  once  proceed,  and 
when  he  mentally  paused  in  his  perplex¬ 
ity  I  did  nothing  but  stand  still.  But 
immediately  the  Prince  got  on  the  right 
track  of  the  dog  I  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  my  course,  but  proceeded  to 
where  he  lay  panting  in  his  wealth  of 
long  shaggy  hair,  after  evidently  having 
partaken  of  a  late  and  heavy  dinner. 

Since  then  I  have  frequently  demon¬ 
strated  my  ability  to  find  objects — even 
the  smallest  pi^s — hid  in  the  open 
streets.  'I'wo  years  ago  last  summer  I 
gave  an  open-air  test  of  this  kind  in  the 
heart  of  London  itself.  A  pin  was  hid 
by  that  classical  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holden,  in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  and  the 


Spanish  Minister,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
and  Professor  Romanes,  F.R.  S.,  were 
among  those  who  acted  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  speedily  found  the  pin,  although 
I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
outside.  The  starting-place  was  an  up¬ 
stairs  room  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel. 

Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  out-door  experiments 
I  ever  performed  took  place  in  Berlin 
twelve  months  ago  last  Easter.  Having 
purchased  an  Easter-egg  and  put  into  it 
a  quantity  of  gold,  the  egg  was  given  to 
Mr.  Casson,  the  American  Minister,  to 
hide  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a  kilo¬ 
metre  of  the  Hotel  de  Rome,  which  was 
the  starting-point.  Accompanied  by 
Count  Moltke,  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Lucius,  and  Prince  Ratibon,  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inspection,  Mr.  Casson  took 
away  the  egg  and  hid  it,  while  I  re¬ 
mained  with  the  balance  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  hotel.  Instead  of  taking  Mr. 
Casson  by  the  hand,  as  I  had  done  in 
other  cases,  I  caused  him  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  me  by  a  piece  of  thin  wire. 
One  end  of  the  wire  was  twisted  round 
my  right  wrist  and  the  other  end  round 
his  left  ;  the  coil  itself  remained  slack. 
Thus  connected  we  started  on  our  errand 
of  search.  From  time  to  time  the  wire 
was  drawn  taut  and  it  cut  into  our  wrists 
with  the  force  I  exercised  in  pulling  my 
subject  along  ;  but,  as  far  as  possible,  I 
avoided  actually  touching  his  hand  with 
my  own.  After  leaving  the  Untw  den 
Linden  we  turned  into  a  narrow  street, 
and  then  into  the  Emperor  Wilhelm's 
stables.  I  went  up  to  a  corn-box,  and 
found  it  locked.  For  a  moment  I  look 
Mr.  Casson’s  hand  in  mine  in  order  to 
increase  the  impression.  This  done,  I 
moved  toward  Prince  Ratibon,  and  put¬ 
ting  my  hand  in  his  pocket  1  fetched  out 
the  key  of  the  box,  which  I  at  once 
opened,  and  inside,  among  the  corn,  I 
discovered  the  hidden  egg.  The  egg 
and  its  contents  were  afterward  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  Easter  gift  for  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  in  which  Her  Imperial  Highness 
takes  so  deep  an  interest. 

It  is  not,  of  coarse,  always  such 
straight  sailing  as  this.  Sometimes  the 
subject  unconsciously,  and  at  other  times 
purposely,  deceives  you.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  world  who,  while 
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ethically  honest  almost  to  an  extreme, 
are  physiologically  dishonest  without 
scruple.  With  these  people  but  ?ery 
little  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
thought*reading,  the  success  of  which 
depends  as  much  upon  their  honesty  of 
purpose  as  it  does  upon  their  concentra¬ 
tion.  Such  people  will  think  it  a  smart 
thing  to  “  do”  a  thought-reader  ;  and, 
while  outwardly  promising  to  obey  all 
the  conditions,  will  not  hesitate  to  do 
their  best  to  inwardly  exert  themselves 
to  thwart  the  ”  operator,”  counting  such 
action  as  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  renowned  General  Igna- 
tieff,  whom  1  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
one  night  at  supper  at  the  palace  of 
Count  Paul  Schouvaloff,  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  author  of  the  San  Stefano 
treaty  and  a  well-known  officer  of  the 
court  had  elected,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  experiment,  to  imagine  themselves 
a  pair  of  bandits.  The  former  was  to 
enact  the  rdle  of  the  robber,  while  the 
latter  was  to  do  the  murdering.  While 
I  was  out  of  the  room  it  was  agreed  that 
these  gentlemen  should  select  from  out 
of  the  company  some  person  who  should 
do  duty  for  a  Queen's  messenger,  whom 
they  in  imagination  wished  to  waylay 
and  rob  of  his  despatches.  This  having 
been  duly  carried  out,  I  returned  to  the 
room,  and  taking  the  officer  by  the  hand 
I  at  once  indicated  the  person  who  had 
been  selected  as  the  victim,  and  without 
any  difficulty  I  re-enacted  the  mock 
tragedy  in  every  detail,  even  to  wiping 
the  imaginary  blood  stains  from  off  the 
knife  used  upon  the  car[)et,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  first  instance. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  General  Igna- 
tieff,  who  had  taken  some  papers  from 
the  victim  and  had  hidden  them. 

With  him  I  exp>erienced  a  difficulty  at 
the  outset :  he  is  very  stout  and  has  a 
natural  disinclination  to  move  fast,  it 
was  therefore  quite  an  effort  to  get  him 
along  at  all.  At  last  I  mounted  a  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  vase  on 
the  mantel-shelf  to  which  his  thoughts 
had  been  going.  Finding  it  empty,  I 
dismounted,  and  turning  to  the  gallant 
general  I  begged  of  him  to  concentrate 
his  whole  thoughts  upon  the  place  where 
the  hidden  despatches  really  were.  He 
actually  did  so  ;  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  alter  his  mind,  I  had  opened  the 


door  of  a  closet  at  the  end  of  the  room 
and  there  in  a  corner  lay  the  papers. 

I  was  much  exhausted  at  the  close  of 
my  search,  and  1  think  I  was  vexed  ; 
for  I  felt  that  my  subject  had  almost 
purposely  led  me  astray. 

1  therefore  asked  him  why  he  had 
thought  of  the  vase  when  the  papers 
were  not  in  it. 

”  I  think  of  it  ?”  he  replied,  with  that 
look  of  bland  astonishment  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  assume.  ”  It  was 
never  for  a  moment  in  my  thoughts.” 

"  C  est  impossible.  ’  ’ 

Impossible  1  C est,  monsieur  !”  and 
he  bowed  his  grandest. 

”  Really,  how  can  you  say  so  ?”  broke 
in  a  young  lady  on  our  right.  ”  You 
know  very  well  that  you  did  at  first  think 
of  putting  the  papers  in  the  vase,  but 
that,  as  you  said  at  the  time,  you  thought 
they  would  be  too  easily  found,  and  so 
you  put  them  over  there”  (indicating 
the  closet). 

General  Ignatieff  is  a  marvellous  man  ; 
for  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed  at 
this.  He  simply  smiled  his  blandest. 

”  What  a  memory  you  have,  ma  there 
comtesse  !  Ma  vie  1  what  a  memory  !’  ’ 
and  he  let  fall  a  little  laugh  as  he  said 
this,  shaking  his  forefinger  the  while  in 
playful  reproof. 

In  my  ex|>eriment  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  the  smoking-room  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1884, 
a  very  remarkable  thing  occurred. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  then 
Premier  undertook  to  think  of  three 
figures,  and  that  I  successfully  inter¬ 
preted  his  thoughts.  Before,  however, 
this  result  was  arrived  at  the  following 
hitch  took  place.  I  had  without  diffi¬ 
culty  told  the  first  two  figures,  viz.  3 
and  6,  when  I  found  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  mind  was  wavering  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  figure  ;  and  I  had  to 
beg  of  him  to  more  firmly  concentrate 
his  whole  thoughts  upon  it.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  and  I  therefore,  with¬ 
out  hesitation  declared  the  thiid  figure 
to  be  6 — making  a  total  of  366  —which 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  was  the  correct 
number. 

I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  hesi¬ 
tated  about  the  third  figure,  and  why  he 
had  at  first  thought  of  5,  and  had  after¬ 
ward  altered  his  mind  to  6. 

The  premier  seemed  much  surprised 
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at  the  question,  and  he  wound  up  by 
asking  me  how  I  knew  he  had  done  so. 

I  reminded  him  that  he  overlooked 
the  fact  of  my  being  a  thought-reader, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  such 
changes  of  thought,  whereupon  he 
said  : — 

“  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  did  at  first 
think  of  365,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  ;  but  when  you  got  the  first  two 
figures  I  thought  that  you,  being  such 
a  sharp  sort  of  man — you  will  pardon 
the  expression” — (this  with  that  sweet 
apologetic  smile  which  his  friends  so 
dearly  love  and  his  opponents  envy) 
“  might  by  sequence  guess  the  remain¬ 
ing  figure.  So  at  that  moment,  remem¬ 
bering  it  was  leap-year,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  altering  my  number  to  366.  I  am 
afraid  thereby  I  gave  you  much  unnec¬ 
essary  trouble.” 

At  which  I  hastened  to  assure  him 
that  it  had  made  the  experiment  doubly 
interesting. 

With  the  Emperor  of  Germany  another 
remarkable  thing  occurred  in  connection 
with  figure-divining.  The  Kaiser,  when 
I  was  in  Berlin,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  express  the  desire  of  having  ”  the 
pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Cumberland’s 
acquaintance,”  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  him  soon  after  rny 
arrival  in  the  city.  Before  experiment¬ 
ing  with  his  Majesty  I  performed  pre* 
liminary  experiments  with  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenburg  and  Count  Hatzfeldt, 
now  German  Ambassador  in  London  ; 
and  it  was,  1  believe,  chiefly  my  success 
with  the  latter  subject  in  telling  the 
number  of  a  bank-note  that  determined 
the  Kaiser  in  his  choice  of  what  to  think. 

Taking  the  Emperor  by  the  hand  I  led 
him  up  to  a  blackboard,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  I  wrote  thereon  6t,  while  un¬ 
derneath  this  date,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  I  made  the  figure  4. 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful !”  exclaimed 
his  Majesty ;  “  it  is  my  coronation 
year.”  He  was  crowned  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  18th  of  October,  1861. 

The  appearance  of  the  figure  4  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bank-note  I  had  previously 
read  with  Count  Hatzfeldt  was  mostly 
made  up  of  fours,  and  that  the  Em¬ 
peror,  quite  unconsciously  as  it  were,  let 
the  numeral  run  through  his  mind  after 
I  had  written  down  the  date  upon  which 
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his  mind  had  been  so  firmly  concen¬ 
trated. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  firm¬ 
ness  and  quickness  of  thought,  ranks 
among  my  very  best  ”  subjects.” 

When  the  ”  subject”  is  a  good  one, 
the  operator  is  enabled  not  only  to  give 
a  greater  precision  but  often  a  much 
higher  finish  to  his  experiments,  leaving 
out  in  his  execution  of  them  not  a  single 
detail  which  has  had  place  in  the  ”  sub¬ 
ject’s”  thoughts.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  my  drawing  illustration  with  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  took  place  about  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon. 

After  dinner  one  night,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  offer  himself  as 
a  subject  for  experiment  ;  and  he  chose 
a  test  altogether  different  from  anything 
I  had  attempted  before.  It  consisted 
of  my  having  to  draw  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  outline  of  an  animal  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  at  the  time  in  his 
mind.  A  sheet  of  paper  was  placed 
upon  a  music-stand  on  the  piano  ;  and, 
having  blindfolded  myself,  I  took  the 
Prince  by  the  left  hand,  holding  a  lead- 
pencil  in  my  right.  In  a  few  moments, 
I  had  drawn  the  outline  of  the  animal 
desired — viz.  an  elephant.  The  draw¬ 
ing  was  very  rough,  but,  as  neither  his 
Royal  Highness  nor  myself  is  an  artist, 
the  irregular  contour  of  the  animal  de¬ 
picted  was  readily  accounted  for.  There 
was,  however,  one  striking  peculiarity 
about  the  sketch  which  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  notice.  The  animal  I  had  drawn 
was  tailless.  It  was  afterward  explained 
that  the  Prince  had  in  mind  the  first  ele¬ 
phant  he  had  shot  in  Ceylon,  and  whose 
tail  he  had  himself  docked  at  the  time 
of  shooting. 

One’s  powers  at  arriving  at  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  the  higher  phase 
of  experiment  are  not  limited  to  divining 
numbers  and  sketching  animals,  for  I 
found  at  the  first  attempt  that  I  could 
write  down  sentences  in  languages  of 
which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

My  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  with 
the  Khedive  when  I  was  in  Cairo  last 
year. 

It  appears  that  His  Highness  had  long 
taken  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  the 
very  day  I  arrived  in  the  Egyptian  cap¬ 
ital  he  sent  a  message  through  a  friend 
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in  common  asking  me  to  pay  him  a  visit  him  to  think  of  a  word  which  I  would 
at  the  Abdin  Palace  on  the  following  try  and  write  upon  the  wall- 
morning.  He  replied  Good  !  I  think  of  one 

When  I  presented  myself  he  greeted  English  word.”  I  suppose  he  did  try 
me  most  cordially,  and  thus  flatteringly  his  hardest  to  think  of  that  one  English 
addressed  me  ;  word,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  trace 

“It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  see  it  out  ;  the  letters  I  did  make  being  per- 
you,  for  all  your  doings  have  been  fectly  unintelligible.  I  then  begged  of 
known  to  me.  I  never  thought  that  I  him  to  think  of  the  word  in  Arabic  and 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  not  in  Latin  characters.  He  demurred 
here,  but  that  I  should  have  to  go  to  to  this,  as  he  is  very  proud  of  the  prog* 
England  to  see  you.  But,  strange  to  ress  he  is  making  in  English  ;  but  he 
say,  I  have  dreamt  of  you  two  nights  at  last  consented  to  do  so.  In  an  in* 
running,  and  we  believe,  according  to  stant  I  had  scrawled  over  the  yellow 
our  religion,  that  he  whom  we  dream  of  plaster  in  front  of  me  a  word  in  Arabic, 
we  shall  see.”  I  knew  I  was  right  by  the  tremendous 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  coffee  start  of  surprise  my  “subject”  gave, 
and  cigarettes  (His  Highness,  unlike  any  and  a  moment  later  he  told  me,  in  an 
other  Mohammedan  potentate  I  have  excited  tone,  that  it  was  correct.  The 
met,  is  himself  a  non*smoker)  were  word  was  Jfsus. 

brought  in,  and  we  conversed  for  half  On  Arabi  being  asked  to  write  this 
an  hour  or  so  on  general  topics.  His  word  down  in  Latin  characters,  he,  as 
Highness  seeming  pleased  to  hrar  that  I  I  anticipated,  found  himself  utterly  un- 
had  come  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  able  to  do  so. 

making  myself  acquainted  with  Egyp-  With  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  I 
tian  affairs.  As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  had  some  extraordinary  results.  I  even 
the  friend  referred  to  above  suggested  succeeded  in  writing  out  a  word  with 
that  I  should  give  the  Khedive  an  ex-  him  which  could  not  be  read  by  perhaps 
hibition  of  my  skill,  which  I  consented  half  a  dozen  people  in  Calcutta,  it  being 
to  do.  His  Highness  clapped  his  hands,  written  in  Dogra,  a  Cashmerian  hill 
and  an  attendant  obeyed  the  summons,  patois — a  language,  I  need  hardly  say,  I 
Paper  and  pencils  were  brought  and  a  had  never  heard  of  before.  The  Maha- 
sheet  of  the  former  was  gummed  upon  rajah  was  so  impressed  by  my  demon- 
one  of  the  gilded  doors.  strations  that  he  strongly  urged  me  to 

The  Khedive  thereupon  thought  of  come  to  Srinuggur,  there  to  act  as  a  sort 
a  word,  and,  without  any  sort  of  hesita-  of  supplementary  den>an,  with  the  object, 
tion,  I  wrote  on  the  paper  the  word  I  understood,  of  reading  the  thoughts  of 
Abbas  (the  name  of  his  son)  in  Arabic  his  ministers,  in  whom  he  appeared  to 
characters.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  have  but  little  confidence.  I  was,  of 
a  single  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet ;  course,  unable  to  accept  his  offer  of  hos* 
and,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  pitality. 

experiment  was  entirely  impromptu.  The  Indian  princes,  while  making 

The  Oriental  mind  is  much  impressed  much  of  me  whenever  I  visited  their 
by  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  and,  when  dominions,  were  in  some  instances  in* 
I  left  Egypt  for  India,  the  Khedive  did  dined  to  look  upon  me  with  something 
me  the  honor  of  making  me  the  bearer  akin  to  awe.  I  am  sure  several  of  them 
of  a  congratulatory  message  to  Lord  were  frightened  by  my  experiments,  and 
Dufferin.  thought  me  supernaturally  endowed, 

'  Some  four  months  later  I  performed  while  many  a  peccant  minister  would 
a  somewhat  similar  test  with  Arabi  shut  up  his  thoughts  as  it  were  whenever 
Pasha.  I  had  been  breakfasting  with  he  met  me,  or  avoid  me  whenever  he 
the  exile  at  his  house  in  Cinnamon  Gar*  saw  me  coming. 

dens,  Colombo;  and,  as  we  adjourned  In  time  of  trouble  I  really  think  I 
to  the  veranda  to  smoke  and  sip  coffee,  could  turn  my  influence  in  some  of  these 
he  took  me  playfully  by  the  hand  and  Native  States  to  good  account, 
said.  “Come,  read  my  thoughts.”  I  But  in  western  countries  one  is  met  on 
proceeded  to  gratify  his  wish  ;  and,  tak-  all  sides  by  the  question,  “  What  is  the 
ing  out  of  my  pocket  a  pencil,  I  asked  use  of  this  thought  reading  ?  What  is 
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there  in  it  beyond  a  striking  and  pecul* 
iar  form  of  amusement  ?’* 

Well,  if  in  this  very  blas^  age  one  has 
produced  something  calculated  to  amuse 
the  world,  one,  I  take  it,  will  have  done 
not  a  little  toward  earning  recognition  ; 
and  no  one  will,  I  think,  deny  that 
thought-reading,  so  called,  has  afforded 
endless  amusement  (to  say  the  very  least) 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  both  sexes. 

But,  beyond  this,  thought  reading  has 
its  uses  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  some¬ 
thing  practical  should  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  come  out  of  it.  For  instance, 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  could  not,  in  certain 
instances,  be  applied  to  the  detection 
of  crime. 

We  will  say,  par  exemple,  that  a  mur¬ 
der  has  been  committed,  a  dagger  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
this  dagger  has  been  found,  suspicion 
resting  upon  a  man  who  is  assumed  to 
be  its  owner. 

He  is,  we  will  say,  arrested,  but  noth¬ 
ing  definite  can  be  proved  against  him. 
Justice  halts.  Then  might  be  the  time 
for  calling  in  a  thought-reader.  Such  a 
person  would  naturally  be  better  able  to 
tell  whether  the  ‘‘suspect"  had  used 
the  knife  than  an  ordinary  observer  ; 
for  very  few  men,  if  confronted  with  the 
evidence  of  their  crime  could  help  in 
some  measure  betraying  themselves. 
This  would  not  refer  to  habitual  crimi¬ 
nals,  who  are  better  able  to  control  their 
emotions.  Most  murderers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  emotional  beings,  who  moment¬ 
arily  allow  their  passions  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  them.  The  fear  of  detection,  al¬ 
though  they  may  remain  undiscovered, 
is  seldom  absent  from  them  ;  and  what 
their  tongue  has  not  the  courage  to 
say  their  beating  pulses  unconsciously 
confess,  whenever  the  remembrance  of 
the  crime  they  have  committed  be¬ 
comes  the  dominant  idea  in  their  minds. 
No  thought-reader  operating,  as  1  do, 
through  the  action  of  other  people’s 
nervous  systems,  could  divine  what  a 
man  did  not  wish  to  tell ;  but  under  the 
combined  influence  of  fear  and  expect¬ 
ancy  very  few  men  would  be  able  to 
physically  retain  their  secret. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  put 
these  views  to  a  practical  proof,  for,  in 
addition  to  having  operated  with  imag¬ 
inary  criminals,  I  have  successfully  tried 
my  hand  with  genuine  ones. 


In  Warsaw,  for  instance,  two  laborers 
were  confined  in  the  prison  on  the 
charge  of  having  dug  up  on  the  estate 
of  a  M.  Bartholdi,  and  hid  away  for 
their  own  uses,  a  quantity  of  gold,  buried 
by  a  relative  of  the  said  M.  Bartholdi 
during  the  last  Polish  rebellion.  The 
men  were  examined  by  the  juge  d  in¬ 
struction  y  but  they  obstinately  remained 
silent,  and  no  information  of  a  practical 
character  was  arrived  at  during  the  ex¬ 
amination.  I  happened  to  be  in  Warsaw 
at  the  time  :  and  one  evening,  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Gourko's,  the  facts  were  related  to 
me  and  I  was  asked  if  I  could  not  assist 
justice  in  the  matter. 

The  outcome  was  that  a  s/ance  with 
the  prisoners  was  arranged  in  the  prison, 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the 
gaol,  the  British  pro-consul,  the  juge 
d' instruction,  M.  Bartholdi,  and  another. 

The  two  men  were  quite  different 
from  each  other  in  appearance.  One 
was  a  stolid,  brutal-looking  moujik,  while 
the  other  seemed  to  have  been  cast  in 
an  altogether  different  mould.  I  some¬ 
how  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
former  was  the  actual  thief,  and  that  the 
latter  was  at  the  most  but  an  accessory 
to  the  fact  ;  and  the  experiment  which 
I  presented  amply  proved  this  conten¬ 
tion. 

I  took  some  pieces  of  money  from  ray 
pocket,  which  the  men  were  told  repre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  coins  which  they,  in 
their  haste  to  remove  the  treasure,  had 
dropped  on  the  ground,  and  that,  no 
matter  where  they  should  hide  them  in 
the  prison,  I  could  find  them  ;  and  that, 
just  as  easily  as  I  could  find  money  so 
hidden,  so  could  I  discover  the  stolen 
box  of  gold. 

The  coins,  having  been  placed  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  were  given  to  the  first- 
mentioned  prisoner  to  hide  within  the 
knowledge  of  his  companion,  I  being  out 
of  the  room  the  while.  On  my  return  I 
took  the  former  as  a  ‘‘  subject,"  but,  as 
I  had  anticipated,  I  could  make  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  him.  He  was  not  content 
with  stolidly  declining  to  think  of  the 
place,  but  he  refused  to  accompany  me 
in  my  peregrinations  around  the  room. 
With  the  other  prisoner  it  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Directly  I  came  in  contact  with 
him,  I  felt  him  thrill  with  excitement ; 
and  with  perfect  ease  I  took  him  to  an 
ancient  Russian  stove  let  into  the  wall. 
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and  having  unscrewed  the  door,  I 
scraped  from  out  of  the  ashes  the  hid¬ 
den  coins.  The  man  seemed  terrified, 
and  he  straightway  made  the  following 
confession  :  That  he  and  his  companion 
were  digging  in  the  woods,  when  his 
companion's  spade  struck  something 
hard  which  proved  to  be  an  iron  chest 
full  of  gold  pieces.  They  took  a  few 
(in  order  to  purchase  groceries  and  other 
necessaries),  the  passing  of  which  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  their  arrest.  It  was  their 
intention,  he  said,  to  share  the  money 
and  get  away  from  Russia  ;  but  that, 
when  he  went  to  the  place  with  his  com¬ 
panion  the  next  morning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  the  chest,  he  found 
that  it  was  gone,  and  his  friend  then  told 
him  that  he  had  got  up  in  the  night  and 
had  removed  it  to  a  safe  spot  on  his 
own  account.  He  explained  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  keep  the  secret  be¬ 
cause  his  companion  avowed  he  should 
never  have  a  single  coin  if  he  said  any¬ 
thing  of  the  original  discovery  of  the 
money.  “  But,’^  he  added  shudder- 
ingly,  “  if  I  only  knew  where  this  money 
now  was,  this  ‘  devil-man,’  pointing 
toward  me,  would  be  sure  to  find  it 
out.”  And  he  vigorously  crossed  him¬ 
self.  How  this  case  ended  I  don’t 
know,  as  I  have  not  been  to  or  heard 
from  Warsaw  since. 

While  I  am  now  with  the  reader  at 
Warsaw,  it  will  not,  1  venture  to  think, 
be  out  of  place  to  relate  an  experience  I 
had  with  General  Gourko  (the  hero  of 
the  Shipka  Pass  incident),  Governor- 
General  of  Poland. 

His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  give  a 
reception  in  my  honor  at  the  old  palace 
of  the  Polish  kings  ;  and,  during  the 
evening,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  it 
would  be  possible  to  trace  out,  by  my 
process  of  thought-reading,  the  plan  of 
an  imaginary  military  action.  I  replied 
that  I  had  never  tried  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  that  I  did  not  despair  of  its 
possibility.  He  thereupon  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  *  subject.’  In  the  experiment 
proposed  he  was  to  imagine  that  he  was 
on  a  battle-field,  and  that  he  wished  to 
lead  a  corps  (f  armie  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  capture  a  redoubt.  To 
accomplish  this  he  warned  me  he  should 
make  some  very  intricate  manoeuvres. 
The  whole  thing  being  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  we  left  the  big  "  yellow  draw¬ 


ing-room”  in  which  the  guests  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  at  a  jog-trot  entered  the 
”  red  drawing-room”  at  its  foot.  Fora 
moment  we  paused  while  we  passed 
through  a  doorway  into  a  passage. 
Here  we  went  slowly  and  cautiously, 
the  passage  representing,  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  mind,  a  rocky  defile.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage,  however,  I  wheeled  sharp 
round  to  the  right  and  found  myself  in 
the  "  blue  room.”  After  going  across 
to  one  of  the  corners  of  this  chamber, 
which  heads  the  centre  “  yellow  room,” 

I  made  a  sudden  dash  with  all  my  speed 
into  that  room,  upsetting  one  or  two 
people  in  my  haste,  and  finally  paused  at 
a  huge  settee  surmounted  by  flowers, 
upon  which  I  planted  a  handkerchief 
which  did  duty  for  the  Russian  flag. 

I  was,  the  Governor-General  after¬ 
ward  said,  exact  in  every  movement. 

This  experiment  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  Warsaw,  and  when  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it  was  sent  to  the  local  papers, 
the  censor  forbade  its  being  printed. 
That  functionary  afterward  voluntarily 
assured  a  friend  of  mine  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  injudicious  to  have 
made  such  an  affair  public,  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  their  superstition,  would,  in  the 
first  place,  have  imagined  I  was  a  greater 
man  than  his  Excellency,  and  that,  in 
the  second  place,  I  might,  in  time  of 
war,  use  my  skill  toward  interpreting 
the  Governor- General’s  plans  to  the 
enemy. 

[  think  a  lawyer  might  make  some 
practical  use  of  this  process  of  ”  thought¬ 
reading.”  For  my  contention  is  that  so 
closely  allied  is  the  body  with  the  mind 
that,  under  the  influence  of  emotion  or 
concentrated  attention,  the  body  not 
only  acts  in  unison  with  the  mind,  but 
the  physical  system  expresses  the 
thought  almost  as  distinctly  as  the  tongue 
could.  By  carefully  noting  and  weigh¬ 
ing  facial  and  bodily  indications  a  skil¬ 
ful  lawyer,  gifted  with  a  sense  of  per¬ 
ception  sufficiently  acute  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  perform  so-called 
”  thought-reading  experiments,”  would 
be  all  the  better  able  to  arrive  at  the 
true  value  of  a  witness’s  evidence  than 
by  merely  acting  upon  the  replies  elicit¬ 
ed  under  cross-examination.  It  is  true, 
habitual  liars  manage  to  assume  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  control  over  their  facial 
organs  ;  but,  for  all  that,  if  you  watch 
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them  closely  you  will  discover  that  what 
does  not  express  itself  in  the  face  is 
bound  to  physically  betray  itself  in  some 
other  way.  It  may  be  a  mannerism  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  undetectable,  or 
it  may  be  a  movement  so  strongly  mark- 
ed  as  to  be  at  once  distinguishable  ;  but 
in  either  case  you  will  find  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  habitual  with  him,  and  that 
he  will  wear  it  on  one  and  every  occa¬ 
sion  when  he  lies. 

What  is  bred  in  the  mind  will  come 
out  in  the  body. 

I  once  knew  a  man,  whom  Mark 
Twain  would  perhaps  have  designated 
as  the  “  prettiest  liar  in  creation.”  He 
altogether  falsified  the  adage  about  a  liar 
not  being  able  to  look  you  straight  in 
the  face,  for  he  would,  while  grossly 
lying,  look  at  you  in  the  most  direct 
manner  ;  in  fact  so  straight  was  his  gaze 
that  you  invaiiably  would  lower  your 
eves  before  his,  as  if  you  in  reality  were 
the  sinner  and  not  he. 

He  tried  his  hand  with  me,  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  took  me  in  ;  for  I  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  a  man  could 
lie  so  glibly  and  yet  maintain  such  an 
air  of  perfect,  unblushing  innocence. 

The  next  time  I  fell  in  with  him  was 
on  an  occasion  when  it  was  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  lie,  and  that  he  was  equal  to 
the  occasion  goes  without  saying.  Yet 
all  the  while  his  expression  was  ingenu¬ 
ousness  itself.  I,  however,  noticed, 
that  while  a  smile  wreathed  his  lips,  and 
his  light  blue  eyes  danced  in  playful  in¬ 
nocence,  there  was  a  suspicious  nervous 
action  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as 
he  grasped  his  watch-chain.  To  give 
the  man  credit,  he  never  lied  purpose¬ 
lessly,  and  only  upon  matters  affecting 
his  own  interests  ;  but  when  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  there,  there  was  no  limit  to 
where  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
throwing  the  hatchet.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  I  had  some  business  to  discuss 
with  him  very  much  to  his  advantage  ; 
and  I  noticed  him  involuntarily  stretch 
out  his  thumb  to  hook  in  his  watch- 
chain  preparatory  to  launching  forth. 
Suddenly  he  paused,  blushed  and  stam¬ 
mered,  and  in  his  confusion  he  actually 
told  the  truth. 

On  looking  down  where  his  hand  had 
gone,  I  saw  that  he  had  come  out  with¬ 
out  his  watch-chain. 

Naturally  truthful  men  experience 


much  greater  difficulty  than  do  habitual 
liars  in  controlling  their  feelings.  That 
is  to  say,  they  much  more  readily  give 
themselves  away  by  some  physical  indi¬ 
cation  or  other,  in  many  instances  the 
indications  being  so  transparent  that  a 
child  could  run  and  read  them. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage 
for  a  man  to  be  able  to  judge  of  another 
man’s  sincerity  offhand  ;  but  I  believe 
that  I  can,  immediately  I  shake  a  man 
by  the  hand,  tell  what  his  true  feelings 
are  with  regard  to  me.  A  man  may 
wreathe  his  face  with  smiles  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  me,  but  if  they  do  not  correctly 
express  his  thoughts  there  will  be  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  a  bodily  something  about 
him  that  will  betray  him.  A  man  may 
retain  an  idea  to  himself  against  all  the 
thought-readers  and  clairvoyants  in  the 
world,  but  he  cannot  retain  a  feeling. 
Some  people  do  not  of  course  attempt  to 
hide  their  feelings,  and  their  expressions 
of  annoyance  or  dislike  are  so  clearly 
marked  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  very 
dullest  :  others  do  try  to  hide  their 
feelings  under  a  mask,  but  their  emo¬ 
tions  are  the  more  natural  and  powerful 
of  the  two,  and  either  a  corner  of  the 
mask  is  constantly  turning  up,  showing 
what  is  beneath,  or  it,  to  a  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  person,  is  so  transparent  as  to  be 
readily  looked  through. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is,  of  all  notable  men 
I  have  met,  about  the  least  able  to  mask 
his  emotions,  skilful  as  he  ik  in  cloaking 
his  thoughts.  He  is  a  highly  emotional 
man,  and  there  is  about  him,  moreover, 
something  distinctly  mesmeric.  His 
natural  charm  of  manner,  the  softness 
of  his  voice,  and  the  soothing  nervous 
action  of  his  hands,  give  him  an  im¬ 
mense  power  over  men.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  be  in  his  presence  without 
feeling  this  mesmeric  influence,  and  I 
can  well  understand  people  doing  things 
at  his  dictation  which  may  be  against 
their  better  judgment. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whom  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  best  and  who  the  worst 
”  subject  ”  for  thought-reading.  With 
all  the  good  ”  subjects”  I  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  fallen  in  with  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  for  me  to  particularize  any  one 
of  them  as  being  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
yet  1  think  I  might  be  justified  in  saying 
that  for  downright  concentration  of 
thought,  mathematical  precision,  and 
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earnestness  of  purpose,  Field-Marshal  aux  Camellias^  in  which  M.  Dumas  had 
Von  Moltke  would  take  the  palm.  written  “  A  M.  Cumberland,  hommage 

As  to  the  worst  “  subject,”  I  think  de  I’auteur,  Alexandre  Dumas.”  It 
of  all  the  distinguished  personages  with  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  his  natural 
whom  I  have  operated  M.  Alexandre  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness  of  heart 
Dumas  gave  me  the  greatest  trouble,  originally  prompted  this  agreeable  phase 
Some  people  will  be  surprised,  while  of  experiment,  his  innate  pride  of  self 
others  will  be  disappointed,  at  hearing  and  domineering  will  put  obstacles  in 
this  ;  for  I  have  been  so  repeatedly  ask-  the  way  of  its  fulfilment, 
ed  if  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Henry  Labou-  Naturally  some  persons  are  more  suit- 
chere  to  be  a  difficult — in  fact  an  im-  able  than  others  for  such  experiments  ; 
possible — ‘‘subject”  that  there  will  no  but  I  have  found  that  with  intelligent, 
doubt  be  those  who  will  be  expecting  thoughtful  people,  who  act  up  to  the 
and  desiring  to  see  his  name  in  the  conditions,  I  seldom  fail.  In  fact  the 
place  of  M.  Dumas.  higher  I  have  been  the  more  certain  has 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  I  been  the  success.  Small-minded  people 
found  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  the  experi-  do  not  hesitate  to  trick  and  lie  in  their 
ments  I  tried  with  him,  to  be  an  excel-  desire  to  be  considered  smarter  than 
lent  “subject.”  His  way  of  thinking  the  "operator;”  but  the  truly  great  in 
was  sharp  and  decisive  ;  and,  what  was  thought  and  in  position  never,  in  such 
more,  he  was  perfectly  honest  with  me.  cases,  stoop  to  such  pettiness  —  hence 
I  found  in  him  a  sceptic  willing  to  be  with  them  all  is  from  first  to  last  fair 
convinced,  but  one  keenly  on  the  alert  sailing. 

to  detect  imposition  and  to  discounte-  Much,  I  should  add,  depends  upon 
nance  pretence.  With  me  he  was  from  the  condition  of  health  of  both  the 
beginning  to  end  both  earnest  and  sin-  ”  subject  ”  and  the  “  operator.”  If 
cere  ;  and,  while  he  may  to  the  British  either  be  unwell  the  chances  of  success 
mind  be  counted  as  somewhat  too  ver-  are  in  a  measure  diminished  ;  as  the 
saMle,  there  is  no  man  in  this  world  “subject”  finds  it  difficult,  while  suf- 
who  can  on  occasion  be  more  “  thor-  fering  from  a  severe  headache  or  other 
ough”  than  the  senior  member  ior  acute  bodily  ailment,  to  concentrate  his 
Northampton.  whole  thoughts  upon  a  given  object  or 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  a  man  of  action.  He  is  only  too  apt  to  allow  the 
quite  another  stamp.  He  is  as  abso-  knowledge  of  his  ailment  to  distract  his 
lutely  unemotional  as  it  is  possible  for  attention.  The  same  with  the  “  oper- 
any  one  to  be.  Then,  in  addition  to  ator,”  who  instead  of  placing  himself 
his  cold  and  passive  temperament,  he  is  in  a  receptive  condition  ready  to  receive 
extremely  bigoted  and  self-willed.  He  the  physical  indications  conveyed  to  him 
has,  I  believe,  a  warm  heart,  from  which  by  the  “  subject,”  is  forced  by  pain  or 
good  resolves  and  kindly  actions  repeat-  exhaustion  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
edly  spring  ;  but  he  has  schooled  him-  seat  of  his  disorder,  thus  invariably  en- 
self  to  look  upon  such  things  as  weak-  tailing  failure. 

nesses,  and  he  would  deem  it  little  short  Taking  all  in  all  I  have  found  the  best 
of  a  crime  for  him  to  betray  his  eroo-  “  subjects”  among  statesmen,  diplomat- 
tions.  He  is  always  seeking  to  have  ists,  mathematicians,  literary  men,  and 
supreme  control  over  himself,  and  he  all  those  engaged  in  active  brain-work, 
fully  expects  every  one  who  is  brought  In  diplomacy  Count  Julius  Andrassy  was 
in  contact  with  him  to  be  equally  sub-  perhaps  the  most  striking  exception,  as 
servient  to  his  will.  This  naturally  -  in  him  I  found  a  somewhat  hard  nut  to 
makes  him  a  bad  “subject”  for  a  crack. 

thought-reading  experiment.  Difficult,  Military  men — especially  in  Germany, 

however,  as  he  was,  I  eventually — as  I  where  the  officers  have  such  an  excellent 
took  much  time  and  great  pains — sue-  mathematical  training — provide  some 
ceeded  with  him.  The  test  consisted  of  very  good  “  subjects,”  especially  when 
finding  an  article  which  he  had  hid  the  experiments  have,  as  in  the  case 
somewhere  in  his  daughter’s  house,  with  General  Gourko,  a  bearing  upon 
When  the  object  was  found  it  turned  their  profession. 

out  to  be  an  early  copy  of  La  Dame  Lawyers  are  often  not  bad  ;  but  they 
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are,  as  a  rule,  too  much  inclined  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  an  experiment  for 
the  purpose  of  arguing  the  question. 
Then  they  are  sometimes  very  dodgy, 
and  one  invariably  feels  in  their  hands 
like  a  witness  undergoing  a  cross-exam¬ 
ination,  whom  the  “  subject  "  feels  it 
his  professional  duty  to  trip  up  at  every 
opportunity. 

Musicians — that  is  when  they  are 
eminent  and  one  asks  them  to  think  of 
everyday  commonplace  things  —  are 
practically  hopeless.  Get  them  at  a 
piano,  and  the  thought-reader  who 
doesn’t  know  a  single  note  can  invari¬ 
ably  vamp  out  a  tune  thought  of  by 
them.  But  ask  them  to  think  of  a  pin, 
a  man,  any  such  object,  and  their 
thoughts  are  up  in  the  skies  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  object  selected  having  no 
place  in  their  minds.  M.  Gounod  af-. 
forded  me  an  excellent  example  of  how 
a  first-class  composer  thinks. 

Artists  are  better.  They  possess,  as 
a  rule,  not  only  greater  concentration, 
but  they  do  not  object  to  ordinary 
things  having  a  place  in  their  thoughts. 
Munkacsy,  it  is  true,  I  found  somewhat 
erratic,  but  Angeli,  Camphausen,  Begas, 
and  Frank  Lenbach  proved  admirable 
“  subjects.” 

Clergymen,  for  experiments  in  the 
drawing-room,  are  absolutely  perfect  ; 
but  in  public,  especially  where  the  tests 
are  of  an  intricate  character,  they  are 
apt  to  become  nervous  and  forgetful. 
This  of  course  militates  against  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  test,  and,  knowing  this,  they, 
in  their  natural  conscientiousness,  com¬ 
mence  to  reproach  themselves  for  their 
own  shortcomings,  thus  rendering  the 
experiment  all  the  more  difhcult  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Medicine  provides  some  sterling 
“subjects.”  But  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
titioner,  while  professing  to  obey  the 
conditions  laid  down,  is  much  too  apt, 
during  the  progress  of  an  experiment,  to 
test  his  theories  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  doctor  born  who  has  not  theories  upon 
some  subject  or  other.  This  would  not 
matter  so  much  in  private,  but  where  a 
public  audience  is  concerned  such  in¬ 
terference,  which  will  be  sure  to  delay 
and  maybe  spoil  an  experiment,  is  al¬ 
together  unfair.  I  am  of  course  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  cases  where  the  “  operator’’ 
says,  “  I  cannot  clairvoyantly  read  your 
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thoughts,  neither  can  I  succeed  with 
you  unless  you  desire  it.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  as  much  depends 
upon  your  powers  of  concentration  as 
it  does  upon  my  powers  of  perception. 
All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  firmly  and 
honestly  fix  your  whole  thoughts  upon 
the  object  you  have  selected,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  endeavor  to  lead  me  astray. 
Remain  throughout  but  passive  :  do  not 
purposely  exercise  any  contraction  of 
the  muscles  or  endeavor  to  prevent  my 
going  to  any  place  or  in  any  direction  I 
choose.  If  you  do  so  I  cannot  possibly 
succeed,  for  the  thought  which  would 
dictate  such  action  to  you  would  become 
the  dominant  one  and  not  the  object 
you  have  selected.  You  can,  if  you 
choose,  easily  lead  me  astray,  but  for 
the  time  being  I  want  you  to  place  your¬ 
self  entirely  in  my  hands.’’ 

In  locating  pains,  imaginary  or  real, 
either  in  his  own  body  or  that  of  an¬ 
other,  medical  men  are  much  better  to 
operate  with  than  any  other  class  of 
persons. 

I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  think  that 
this  sleight  of  touch  called  thought¬ 
reading  is  not  altogether  without  the 
sphere  of  practical  medicine,  and  that  a 
doctor  who  was  an  expert  “  thought- 
reader”  might  find  his  attainments  in 
this  direction  of  no  little  use  in  diag¬ 
nosing  complaints,  being  thereby,  as  it 
were,  able  to  feel  with  his  patient  in¬ 
stead  of  having,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
be  content  with  the  patient’s  verbal  state¬ 
ment  of  his  or  her  symptoms. 

With  regard  to  races,  I  have  found 
good  “  subjects’’  among  them  all  ;  but 
some  of  my  greatest  successes  have  been 
achieved  with  Englishmen  and  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  more  civilized  the  nation, 
the  greater  number  of  “  subjects”  suit¬ 
able  for  thought-reading  experiments 
will  it  provide. 

A  Chinaman,  under  the  rank  of  an 
ambassador,  with  a  touch  of  Western 
civilization  about  him,  is  a  hopeless  case. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  him  to 
think  squarely.  North  American  Ind¬ 
ians  occasionally  provide  some  interest¬ 
ing  subjects,  but  it  generally  takes  them 
about  twenty-four  hours  to  make  up 
their  minds  what  to  think  of,  and  they 
insist  upon  smoking  while  going  about 
the  experiment.  It  is  diihcult  to  make 
savage  tribes  understand  what  you  are 
34 
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about,  but  when  they  do  “  catch  on” 
they  are  invariably  frantic  with  delight. 
Experimenting  with  savages — especially 
if  they  happen  to  have  cannibalistic 
tendencies — is  not  unfraught  with  dan¬ 
ger.  Once,  when  1  was  experimenting 
with  a  Maori  chief,  1  felt  convinced  that 
the  dominant  idea  in  the  old  rascal’s 
mind  was  how  a  thought-reader  would 
taste  in  a  pie.  Luckily  1  had  white 
friends  with  me  at  the  time,  and  he  did 
not  seek  to  let  his  idea  have  practical 
effect. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation  I  do 
not  look  upon  women  as  good  subjects. 
They  are,  as  a  general  thing,  much  too 
nervous  and  highly  strung  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  thoughts — I  principally  refer 
to  public  tests — for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  all  very  well  if  the  experiment  is  an 
easy  one  and  does  not  take  long  to  ful¬ 
fil  ;  but  if  it  be  an  intricate  one,  taking 
some  time  in  its  execution,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  that  she  will  have  got 
heartily  weary  of  it  before  she  is  half 
through  with  it.  Moreover,  with  the 
natural  perversity  of  her  sex,  she  will 
commence  to  think  of  everything  or 
everybody  in  the  room,  or  perplex  her¬ 
self  with  the  thought  what  Mrs.  A.  thinks 
of  her,  or  what  Miss  B.  would  do  in  her 
place,  or  whether  Mr.  C.  is  of  opinion 
she  is  making  an  exhibition  of  herself. 
With  such  thoughts  running  like  wild¬ 
fire  through  her  mind  there  is  no  room 
for  that  dominant  idea  which  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  in  search  of. 

Ladies,  in  their  pliability,  make,  in 
most  cases,  very  excellent  "  subjects” 
for  what  is  termed  ”  willing,”  in  which 
phase  of  experiment  they  are  what  is 
called  “willed”  to  do  certain  things 
desired  by  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  who 
have  hold  of  them. 

The  method  is  for  a  lady  to  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  for  two  so- 
called  “  willers” — generally  ladies — to 
place  their  hands  upon  her  body,  one 
hand  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  the  lady  who  is  to 
find  the  object  thought  of  moves  off  in 
the  direction'  desired  by  the  “  opera¬ 
tors,”  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is 
nearly  always  successful.  Of  course  the 
ladies  who  hold  her  unconsciously  assist 
her  in  the  finding  of  the  object,  by  the 
muscular  pressure  they  exercise  upon 
her.  This  method  is  very  clumsy,  and 


it  is  in  no  way  adapted  for  the  working 
out  of  experiments  of  a  complex  charac- 
ter,or  even  for  the  finding  in  very  small 
localities.  The  manipulation  it  entails 
is  also  much  too  apparent,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  no  safeguard  against  guesswork. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  affords  a  very 
fair  illustration  of  the  general  principle 
of  mind  acting  on  body  producing  mus¬ 
cular  tensions  in  the  direction  of  the 
locality  on  which  the  thoughts  are  con¬ 
centrated. 

In  the  method  I  adopt  I  invariably 
take  the  initiative,  whether  it  be  in  the 
matter  of  searching  for  a  pin  or  of  writ¬ 
ing  down  the  number  of  a  bank-note. 

In  my  experiments  I  am  always  blind¬ 
folded,  so  that  my  attention  shall  not  be 
distracted  by  light  or  movement.  I 
generally  take  the  left  hand  and  place  it 
on  my  forehead,  and  in  such  manner  I 
can  quite  readily  find  the  smallest  ob¬ 
jects.  In  working  out  actions  such  as 
imaginary  murder  tableaux,  I  prefer  tak¬ 
ing  the  patient’s  hand  in  my  own,  so  that 
all  the  nerves  and  muscles  may  have  full 
play. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  at 
no  time  get  any  so-called  "  mental  pict¬ 
ure”  of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  my  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  that  I  am  in  every  instance 
dependent  upon  the  impressions  con¬ 
veyed  to  me  through  the  action  of  his 
physical  system  (during  contact  with 
him)  while  under  the  influence  of  con¬ 
centrated  attention. 

Some  mystically  inclined  people  claim 
to  be  able  to  read  thoughts  without  con¬ 
tact.  For  my  part  I  have  never  yet 
seen  experiments  of  this  kind  success¬ 
fully  performed  unless  there  had' been 
opportunities  for  observing  some  phase 
of  physical  indication  expressed  by  the 
subject,  or  unless  the  operator  was  en¬ 
abled  to  gather  information  from  sug¬ 
gestions  unconsciously  let  fall  by  some¬ 
body  around.  I  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  managed  to  accomplish  tests  with¬ 
out  actual  contact,  but  I  have  always 
been  sufficiently  near  to  my  “  subject  ” 
to  receive  from  him — and  to  act  upon 
accordingly — any  impressions  that  he 
physically  might  convey. 

In  my  case,  “  thought-reading”  is  an 
exalted  perception  of  touch.  Given 
contact  with  an  honest,  thoughtful  man, 
I  can  ascertain  the  locality  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of,  the  object  he  has  decided  upon. 
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the  course  he  wishes  to  pursue,  or  the  they  devoured  them,  or  did  away  with  I 

number  he  desires  me  to  decipher  al-  them  in  some  such  effective  manner —  I 

most  as  confidently  as  though  I  had  re-  hence  the  dearth  of  thought-readers  in 

ceived  verbal  communication  from  him.  Western  India. 

I,  of  course,  am  not  alone  in  this  mat-  Later  on  this  same  old  priest  did  me 
ter,  there  being  without  doubt  thou-  the  extreme  honor,  in  a  poem  read  be- 

sandsof  people  in  the  world  who  possess  fore  the  Prince  in  Durbar,  of  placing  me 

in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  similar  quali-  in  point  of  glory  very  near  some  of  the 

fications.  Nine  tenths  of  them  do  not  most  reputable  of  their  gods,  all  because 

and,  may  be,  never  will,  know  it,  and  a  I  had  successfully  performed  some  ex- 

very  great  proportion  of  the  remaining  periments  with  his  Highness  the  Tha- 

tenth  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  de-  kore.  Whether  the  Brahman  flattered 

velop  the  faculty.  A  continuous  prac-  me  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  backsheesh,  j 

tice  of  these  feats  is  not  good  for  one.  or  whether  he  was  anxious  for  me  to  ' 

While  operating  one  is  in  a  constant  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  deities  re-  j 

state  of  excitement,  and  the  nerves  are  ferred  to,  I  cannot  say.  In  the  first 

apt  to  become  unhinged.  Some  amateur  place,  as  a  Christian  I  was  bound  not  to 

operators — especially  the  young  and  hold  the  gods  in  question  in  very  high 

mystically  emotional — who  have  not  the  respect,  so  I  refused  to  be  flattered  and 

remotest  idea  as  to  how  they  perform  scattered  no  backsheesh  ;  and  in  the 

their  experiments,  or  that  they  are  ca-  second,  after  enjoying  the  Prince’s 
pable  of  a  physiological  explanation,  get  splendid  hospitality  for  a  week,  I  left 
so  imbued  with  the  magnetic  theory  the  state  without  any  kind  of  mis- 
that  they  are  always  imagining  they  see  hap. 

“  auras”  or  feel  “  strange  magnetic  cur-  A  noted  Egyptologist  told  me,  how- 
rents”  running  through  them.  This  is  ever,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  • 
highly  calculated  to  do  their  nervous  Egyptian  priests  were  adepts  in  the  art 
systems  some  permanent  injury,  and  the  of  thought-reading,  and  that  they  were 
parents  and  guardians  of  such  people  quite  conversant  with  the  methods 
would  do  well  to  put  their  veto  upon  adopted  by  myself.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  demonstrations.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  there  was 

The  process  known  as  ”  thought-read-  indirect  evidence  of  such  things  having 
ing”  is  quite  a  modern  thing,  and,  so  been  in  some  of  the  recently  discovered 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  was  altogether  magic  papyri.  It  is  possible  that  if,  as 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  When  I  was  has  been  anticipated,  these  Egyptian 
in  India  I  made  active  inquiries  on  all  priests  and  Persian  magi  were  expert 
sides  as  to  whether  there  was  any  trace  “  thought-readers,”  they  developed  the 
in  the  priestly  and  historical  writings  of  process  further  than  I  have  been  able  to 
similar  experiments  having  been  per-  do. 

formed  in  the  past.  I  was  invariably  For  some  time  past  I  have  not  only 
answered  in  the  negative  ;  but  one  day  ceased  to  further  pursue  my  investiga- 
an  old  Brahman  at  Bhavnagar  told  me  tions  in  the  matter  of  ”  thought-read- 
that  there  was  a  tradition  among  the  ing,”  but  have  virtually  given  up  the 
Brahmans  that  ages  ago — so  far  back  practice  thereof,  other  matters  occupy- 
that  he  could  not  fix  the  date — there  ing  my  thoughts  and  my  time.  Al- 
were  holy  people  who  possessed  the  though  I  shall  no  longer  be  actively 
power  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  man.  identified  with  the  subject,  I  cannot  but 
These  wise  men  were  in  consequence  hope  that  the  impressions  I  have  here 
set  up  as  being  only  next  to  the  gods,  let  fall  will  be  productive  of  good  fruit, 
which  made  the  divinities  so  wroth  that  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  common  swift  is  the  most  eccle-  the  pert  swallow  builds  at  his  case  under 
siologically-minded  of  British  birds,  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  sacred 
While  the  solemn  rook  delights  in  the  chancel,  the  sober  swift  himself,  black- 
tall  elms  of  the  country  churchyard, ,and  robed  and  white-throated,  selects  for  hit 
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home  the  battlements  of  the  tower,  or 
rears  his  brood  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  gargoyles  on  some  aged  and  airy 
cathedral  belfry.  He  is  the  highest 
churchman  of  our  native  ornithology, 
and  he  dies  high  on  his  aerial  excur¬ 
sions.  No  other  bird  can  equal  him  in 
station.  On  warm  summer  evenings, 
when  the  gnats  and  mayflies  are  swarm¬ 
ing  by  the  thousand  in  the  upper  air,  you 
may  watch  the  swifts  in  long  rhythmi¬ 
cal  curves  swooping  on  broad  wings 
from  the  tali  church  steeple,  and  collect¬ 
ing  their  tithes  open-mouthed  among 
the  unsuspecting  and  literally  decimated 
flying  insects.  Though  the  connection 
between  the  British  swift  and  bird’s- 
nest  soup  may  seem  at  first  sight  much 
like  the  proverbial  relation  between 
Goodwin  sands  and  Tenterden  steeple, 

I  hold  that  a  proper  comprehension  of 
the  habits  and  mariners  of  our  English 
bird  is  the  best  prelude  to  the  history 
of  his  Chinese  edible-nest-making  cou¬ 
sin  ;  and  so  I  shall  not  apologize  for 
beginning  my  investigation  of  the  soup 
and  its  origin  by  some  preliminary  ac¬ 
count  of  the  very  inferior  and  edible 
nests  constructed  by  our  own  familiar 
sptcies. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  school-boards 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  higher  cult¬ 
ure,  a  lamentable  ignorance  still  exists 
in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  common  swift.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  British  birds, 
an  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  tower, 
steeple,  or  tall  house  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  and 
yet,  so  unobservant  is  the  soul  of  man, 
that  most  people  never  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  that  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  and  unrelated  set  of  birds,  the 
swallows  and  martins.  If  the  swift  were 
merely  another  slightly  divergent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  swallow  group,  this  superficial 
error  of  classification  might  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant. 
One  swallow  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
another.  But  in  truth  the  swifts  and 
swallows,  though  externally  at  first 
sight  a  good  deal  alike,  are  in  all  the 
more  noteworthy  underlying  points  of 
structure  and  descent  as  different  as  a 
cat  is  from  a  rabbit.  The  swallow  is  a 
creature  of  the  sparrow  type,  which  has 
taken  to  hawking  after  flies  in  the  open 


air,  and  so  has  acquired  (by  the  usual 
machinery  of  natural  selection,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory)  the 
exact  form  of  wings,  beak,  and  body 
best  adapted  to  that  mean  form  of  pred¬ 
atory  existence.  The  swift,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  dingy  northern  ally  of  the 
humming-birds,  which,  instead  of  hunt¬ 
ing  after  honey  and  insects  in  the  nec¬ 
tary  of  flowers,  has  adopted  the  same 
bad  habit  of  chasing  midges  in  the  open 
sky,  and  has  therefore  acquired  the  pre¬ 
cise  form  of  wings,  beak,  tail,  and  body 
already  independently  hit  out  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  purpose  by  the  very  different  swal¬ 
lows  and  martins.  The  resemblance,  as 
the  naturalists  say,  is  a  purely  adaptive 
one.  And  yet  so  wonderfully  like  have 
the  two  distinct  types  become  in  all 
outer  semblance  that  even  systematic 
ornithologists  themselves  were  long  de¬ 
ceived  into  supposing  a  real  relationship 
to  subsist  between  them.  It  is  only  in 
quite  recent  years  that  anatomical  pecul¬ 
iarities  in  the  structure  of  the  bones 
and  the  distribution  of  the  feather-tracts 
have  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  swift 
is  not,  in  fact,  a  swallow  at  all,  but  a 
dull  and  very  sober-suited  cousin  of  the 
bright  and  beautiful  tropical  humming¬ 
birds.  Flower  -  haunters  are  always 
gorgeously  apparelled  ;  fly-catchers  are 
usually  dark  and  dingy. 

The  swift  is  the  most  aerial  of  all  na¬ 
tive  birds.  The  old  ornithologists  fabled 
that  he  had  no  legs  ;  and  the  Greek  name 
given  him  by  Linnaeus,  Cypsdus  apus,  had 
reference  to  this  quaint  and  character¬ 
istic  belief  of  the  earlier  semi-mythical 
natural  history.  Certainly  swifts  very 
seldom  settle  on  the  ground,  except 
owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  when  they  do, 
their  short  legs  hardly  give  them  pur¬ 
chase  enough  to  rise  again  into  the  air, 
while  their  long  wings  get  sadly  in  the 
way,  and  make  it  a  work  of  difficulty  for 
them  to  regain  the  perpendicular  in 
their  native  element.  For  this  reason 
they  generally  alight  by  clutching  a  wall 
or  cliff  with  their  hooked  feet,  and 
they  prefer  lofty  aC^rial  situations  be¬ 
cause  there  they  can  launch  themselves 
boldly  upon  the  breeze,  and,  falling  a 
little  at  first,  use  their  long  wings  as  a 
sort  of  parachute,  before  commencing 
their  beautiful  curved  flight.  The  at¬ 
mosphere,  indeed,  is  their  true  home  ; 
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no  other  bird  more  fully  reali/.es  in  this 
respect  the  central  ideal  of  bird  exist¬ 
ence  ;  as  fowls  of  the  air  they  are  with¬ 
out  a  living  rival,  often  passing  sixteen 
hours  on  the  wing  together.  Their  tiny 
bodies  are  very  light,  and  admirably 
shaped  for  cleaving  the  unresisting  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  their  powerful  wings  are 
longer  for  their  si^e  than  even  those  of 
the  albatross  himself.  As  they  dart 
through  the  air  they  scream  continually 
in  a  shrill  high  note,  intoning  as  they  go 
their  song  of  victory. 

Your  swift  is  a  perfect  valetudinarian 
among  birds  ;  he  has  his  own  ideas 
about  meteorological  questions  ;  and  a 
creature  so  accustomed  to  the  upper  air 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  talcing  an 
invalid's  interest  in  all  matters  of  cli¬ 
matic  importance.  He  passes  for  a 
great  Sybarite  on  the  point  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Like  a  sensible  bird,  he  winters 
in  Africa,  and  he  doesn’t  come  north 
with  the  swallows  and  martins,  in  the 
raw  days  of  March  or  April  ;  he  follows 
Charles  Lamb’s  excellent  advice,  and 
waits  until  the  world  is  well  warmed  by 
May  sunshine.  In  this  he  acts  undoubt¬ 
edly  right.  I  have  known  many  impru¬ 
dent  lives  sacrificed  by  too  early  a  return 
from  Algeria  or  Egypt  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  St.  James’s.  But  I  don't  myself 
think  the  swift  is  mainly  governed  in 
this  matter  by  considerations  of  the  state 
of  the  thermometer.  He  really  waits,  I 
believe,  until  he  has  reason  to  know  that 
the  high-flying  midges  are  well  hatched 
out  in  northern  Europe.  The  swallows 
and  martins  fly  low  ;  they  catch  their 
food  above  the  ponds  and  meadows,  and 
the  creatures  on  whose  destruction  they 
have  long  specialised  themselves  begin 
to  come  out  from  their  eggs  and  cocoons 
as  early  as  the  first  fine  days  of  April. 
But  in  a  world  practically  governed  by 
the  hard  and  cold  Malthusian  law  of 
universal  competition,  every  species 
must  needs  strike  out  a  line  for  itself  in 
the  scheme  of  nature,  and  the  special 
line  affected  by  the  swift  is  that  of  a 
high-flying  insect-catcher  in  the  upper 
atmosphere.  For  this  his  chosen  walk 
of  life  he  has  specially  fitted  himself  by 
slow  modification  and  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  in  none  other  is  he  adapted 
by  nature  to  shine  equally.  Everywhere 
else  he  would  be  at  once  cut  out  by  the 
other  kinds  more  peculiarly  adapted  for 


each  .department  of  hawking  and  fly- 
catching.  Hence  he  never  attempts  to 
come  north  until  he  knows  the  English 
high-flying  insects  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
out  and  about  again. 

By  what  strange  and  mysterious  psy¬ 
chological  mechanism  does  the  swift 
learn  that  the  period  for  migration  has 
actually  arrived  ?  Simply,  I  believe,  by 
a  natural  see-saw,  dependent  only  on 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  For 
when  the  swift  is  not  in  Great  Britain, 
he  is  oflf  at  his  other  alternative  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Cape  Colony.  As  some 
people  keep  up  a  house  in  England  and 
a  winter  villa  at  Cannes  or  Mentone,  so 
the  swift  has  always  a  summer  nest  in 
Europe,  and  a  winter  nest  in  temperate 
South  Africa.  Or  rather,  they  are  each 
in  their  own  time  summer  nests  alike  ; 
for,  of  course,  whenever  it  is  winter 
here  it  is  sunny  midsummer  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Unwise  admirers 
of  the  swift  have  ventured  boldly  to  as¬ 
sert  that  he  knows  when  cold  weather  is 
coming,  and  therefore  goes  away  from 
England  in  autumn  before  it  arrives. 
When  men  speak  so  to  you,  believe  them 
not.  This  is  nonsense  (with  all  due  de¬ 
ference  to  its  propounders)  ;  the  switt 
knows,  not  when  it  will  be  cold,  but 
when  it  has  been  cold— a  much  easier 
matter — like  all  the  rest  of  us.  The 
reason  why  he  leaves  so  much  earlier 
than  our  other  summer  migrants  is  sim¬ 
ply  because  food  fails  him.  There  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  knowing  when 
you  are  hungry  ;  the  merest  infant  well 
knows  that  much.  The  cold  upper  air 
begins  to  feel  the  chilling  effect  of  au¬ 
tumn  long  before  the  basking  lowland 
meadows  ;  and  when  the  supply  of  flies 
falls  short  in  the  high  circles  whtre 
swifts  habitually  move,  the  swifts  are 
prompted  by  an  inner  monitor  (other 
than  conscience)  to  flit  southward.  So 
they  make  tracks  for  Africa  in  a  formed 
body,  devouring  the  remaining  insects 
as  they  go,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet  otherwise  applied,  “swallow,  swal¬ 
low,  flying  south.’’ 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  swift  is  a  bird  of  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  marked  aversion  to  cold 
for  its  own  sake  is  one  of  his  most  ob¬ 
vious  personal  characteristics.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  essentially  tropical  family,  he 
visits  the  northern  and  southern  temper- 
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ate  region!  only  during  the  very  height 
of  their  summer  season,  and  probably 
loiters  long  on  the  way,  breaking  the 
journey  in  Morocco  and  the  Soudan, 
like  those  wise  invalids  who  leave  Egypt 
or  Algeria  early  in  February,  and  only 
reach  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  when 
the  English  spring  has  fairly  reached 
the  dangerous  summit  of  May  hill. 
Then  in  autumn  he  is  off  again  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  if  by  any 
chance  a  few  stragglers  linger  on  too  late 
in  September  they  are  not  unfrequently 
overtaken  and  numbed  by  the  first  frost, 
in  which  case  they  fall  helplessly  flutter¬ 
ing  on  the  unfamiliar  ground  and  are 
left  to  the  cruel  tender  mercies  of  the 
village  children.  Nor  cart  the  swift 
himself  be  counted  an  affectionate  par¬ 
ent.  As  soon  as  the  time  for  migrating 
arrives,  he  sets  off  at  once,  regardless  of 
circumstances  ;  and  if  his  callow  young 
are  not  strong  enough  to  follow  him,  he 
abandons  them  without  remorse  to  slow 
starvation. 

In  both  his  homes  the  swift  has  a  reg¬ 
ular  nest  of  his  own,  to  which,  as  is 
now  well  ascertained,  the  same  pair  re¬ 
turn  regularly  season  after  season. 
Iklany  writers  of  the  essentially  miracu¬ 
lous  school  have  indulged  in  pretty  but 
groundless  ecstasies  over  the  “  marvel¬ 
lous  instinct”  which  enables  the  birds 
thus  to  find  their  way  from  the  centre  of 
Africa,  across  lands  and  seas,  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  house  in  a  particular  village  in 
some  inland  shire  of  England  or  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  curious  what  a  delight  some 
people  seem  to  take  in  attributing  to  the 
lower  animals  powers  and  faculties 
which  would  at  once  be  judged  prepos¬ 
terous,  or  even  supernatural,  if  claimed 
for  our  ordinary  common  humanity. 
And  yet,  are  we  not  better  than  many 
sparrows  ?  Instinct  is  a  very  convenient 
name  for  any  faculty  we  can’t  immedi¬ 
ately  explain  ;  but  if  our  brother  man 
ever  casually  informed  us  that  he  could 
read  music  at  sight,  or  speak  Chinese, 
by  pure  instinct,  we  should  politely  in¬ 
quire  whether  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Baron  Munchausen  or  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  amiable  and 
lamented  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 
Why  be  more  credulous  in  the  case  of 
birds  ?  The  fact  is,  no  supernatural 
gift  of  any  sort  need  be  postulated  on 
behalf  of  migrating  swifts  or  swallows. 


They  go  in  large  bodies,  many  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  which  have  traversed 
the  same  ground  with  their  own  elders 
year  after  year  for  many  seasons.  The 
older  birds  lead  the  way,  the  younger 
follow,  and  in  due  time  take  the  place 
of  their  parents  as  the  fathers  of  the 
flock  drop  off  and  die.  Seniority,  in 
short,  is  the  rule  of  the  service.  They 
have  the  position  of  the  sun  to  guide 
them  at  all  times,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  they  must  always,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  fly  sunward,  until  they  reach 
the  farther  tropic.  If  in  the  morning 
they  go  a  little  too  much  to  the  east,  by 
the  afternoon  a  fairly  equal  westerly  de¬ 
flection  will  correct  the  error  without 
the  need  for  taking  special  observations. 

They  fly  high,  and  can  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  country  as  they  go,  most 
of  which  is  doubtless  already  fairly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them.  One  has  only  got  to  re¬ 
member  the  map-like  aspect  of  the  land 
spread  out  before  one  from  any  high 
mountain  to  see  how  much  easier  it  is 
for  a  bird  to  find  its  way,  through  the 
open  heaven,  than  for  us  poor  feeble 
crawling  human  creatures,  enclosed  on 
eve’’y  side  by  cramping  barriers  of  hills 
and  downs  and  lanes  and  hedges.  ”  1 
would  I  were  a  bird,"  warbles  the  Brit¬ 
ish  balladist  ;  the  swifts  and  swallows 
already  possess  that  high  privilege. 

In  process  of  time  the  birds  arrive  at 
the  sea,  and  it  is  known  that  they  always 
pass  over  each  belt  or  arm  at  the  point 
where  it  is,  or  once  was,  narrowest. 
English  swifts  choose  one  or  other  of 
the  well-known  routes  by  Folkestone  or 
Newhaven  ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
they  cross  either  from  Shakespeare’s 
Cliff  and  Shorncliffe  to  Cape  Grisnex, 
or  else  from  Beachy  Head  or  Fairlight 
Downs  to  near  Dieppe.  Here  familiar 
landmarks  guide  their  flight,  and  if  one 
or  two  birds  happen  to  go  wrong,  the 
general  sense  of  the  entire  body  is  pretty 
sun  to  save  them  in  the  end  from  seri¬ 
ous  error.  Union  is  strength  ;  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety  ; 
and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reason 
why  the  migratory  birds  always  under¬ 
take  their  annual  journeys  in  large 
bodies.  Similarly,  when  the  swifts  reach 
the  Mediterranean,  they  cross  by  one  or 
the  other  of  two  recognized  routes. 
The  more  westerly  brigades  take  the 
short  sea  passage  from  Gibraltar  to 
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Tangiers  ;  the  more  easterly  break  the 
journey,  so  to  speak,  from  Mentone  and 
Monte  Carlo,  via  Coisica  and  Sardinia, 
to  the  African  coast  about  Bona  and 
Tunis.  Neither  way,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  need  they  ever  for  a  minute 
be  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and  in  most 
cases,  from  their  elevated  standpoint, 
they  can  see  both  shores  at  once  from 
the  very  beginning.  What  need,  then, 
to  call  in  a  supernatural  sense,  out  of 
pure  wantonness,  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  sailor  who  steers  straight 
from  one  headland  to  another  visible 
one  right  in  front  of  him  ?  Instincts  are 
seldom  or  never  miraculous  ;  they  are 
only  fixed  and  conhimed  habits. 

Once  more,  when  the  returning  swift, 
on  his  homeward  journey  from  Spain 
and  Africa,  sights  the  well-remembered 
cliffs  of  peihdious  Albion,  it  is  easy 
enough  for  him  (as  the  balloonist  would 
soon  tell  us)  to  find  his  way  straight 
across  country  to  Ring’s  Peddlngton  or 
N'ettiecombe  Parva.  Familiar  land¬ 
marks  everywhere  guide  his  course,  land¬ 
marks  to  which  he  has  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  in  his  daily  excursions  through¬ 
out  the  live-lung  summer.  We  forget, 
in  fact,  in  our  reasonings  about  these 
things,  that  the  swift  is  always  accus¬ 
tomed  to  taking  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
world  in  general  ;  that  a  broad  and  en¬ 
lightened  conception  of  the  features  of 
the  country  is  a  birthright  of  his  race, 
and  that  narrow,  confined,  or  grovelling 
ideas  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  lofty  no¬ 
tion  of  domestic  policy.  He  moves  for¬ 
ever  in  an  exalted  sphere  ;  he  is  an 
aeronaut  who  has  solved  the  problem  of 
steerage  and  motive  power  ;  able  to  rise 
as  high  as  a  balloon,  he  can  direct  his 
motion  as  the  balloonist  cannot.  Hence 
to  his  cosmopolitan  soul  a  little  excur¬ 
sion  from  Cape  Town  to  Devonshire  is 
nothing  much  greater  than  a  seven  days’ 
walking  tour  in  hilly  country  to  our  own 
crawling  human  legs  and  confined  facul¬ 
ties. 

Add  that  the  eyes  of  birds  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  keen,  or  almost  telescopic, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
way  of  a  bird  on  the  wing  is,  after  all, 
no  very  serious  or  inscrutable  mystery. 

And  now  at  last  I  arrive  fairly,  after 
so  much  digression  (who  does  not  love 
digression  ?),  at  the  nest  itself,  the  pre¬ 
cursor  and  foreshadower  of  the  edible 


birds’-nests  of  Celestial  cookery.  For 
the  peculiarity  of  the  swift’s  architect¬ 
ural  views  is  simply  this  :  he  dues  nut 
merely  weave  and  interweave  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  home,  like  other  birds,  but 
glues  them  together  by  a  special  secre¬ 
tion,  a  sort  of  sticky  jelly  which  he  fabri¬ 
cates  on  purpose,  and  of  which  he  alone 
among  birds  possesses  the  secret.  His 
nest  is  usually  placed  under  the  roof  of 
a  house  or  the  battlements  of  a  church 
tower,  and  is  rudely  constructed  of  bits 
of  grass,  fibrous  roots,  moss  and  lichen, 
wool,  hair,  fur,  and  feathers,  or  the  cot¬ 
tony  down  of  seeds  and  plants,  all  se¬ 
curely  felted  and  agglutinated  together 
by  a  very  sticky  gelatinous  mixture. 
Here  we  catch  evolution  actually  in  the 
act ;  the  thin  shreds  or  fibres  which  thus 
connect  the  straws  and  feathers  of  the 
swift’s  nest  are  the  raw  material  of  the 
edible  bird’s-nest,  which  consists  en¬ 
tirely  of  that  particular  element  (in  the 
purest  specimens)  unniixed  with  any  un¬ 
pleasant  foreign  body.  Not  but  that 
the  edible  bird’s-nest  itself  is  about  as 
unpleasant  a  thing  to  eat  as  any  yet  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Celestial  imagination  ;  for 
both  in  the  swift  and  in  the  Chinese 
swiftlet  the  jelly-like  matter  is  really,  to 
quote  the  delicate  language  of  science, 
“  inspissated  mucus  from  the  salivary 
glands.”  The  general  reader  will  for¬ 
give  my  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  passages  in  classical  or  scien¬ 
tific  authors  best  left  untranslated  in  the 
original  tongue. 

1  ought  to  mention  in  passing  that  our 
own  swift  seldom  builds  a  nest  for  him¬ 
self  at  all ;  he  usually  takes  possession 
by  forcible  means  of  the  lares  and  pe- 
nates  of  some  unhappy  sparrow,  whom 
he  forcibly  ejects  without  form  of  law  ; 
and  it  is  only  when  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  for  want  of  anybody  to  dis¬ 
possess  that  he  can  be  induced  to  con¬ 
struct  a  dwelling  for  himself.  He  is  by 
choice  a  robber,  and  only  by  compul¬ 
sion  a  peaceable  householder.  Now 
this  indisposition  to  collect  materials 
for  a  nest  on  his  own  account  is  clearly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  curious  habit  of 
making  edible  bird’s-nest  from  hardened 
saliva  ;  and  as  it  flows  naturally  from 
the  other  habits  and  manners  of  the 
swift  family,  it  gives  us  at  once  the  true 
key  to  the  entire  situation.  For  the 
swifts  being  by  nature  aerial  birds,  with 
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a  great  indisposition  to  settle  on  the 
ground,  where  they  are  about  as  much 
out  of  their  element  as  a  seal  is  on  dry 
land,  do  not  readily  collect  the  sticks 
and  straws  and  grasses  and  bits  of  ref* 
use  of  which  most  birds  habitually  con* 
struct  their  tiny  homes.  When  forced 
to  build  a  nest  for  themselves,  they  use 
for  the  most  part  light  fragments  of 
gras^,  thistledown,  and  feathers,  all  of 
which  can  be  gathered  on  the  wing,  while 
borne  by  the  breezes  through  the  upper 
air.  These  materials  they  cement  to* 
gether  with  their  copious  mucus,  for 
which  purpose  their  salivary  glands  are 
peculiarly  large  and  fully  developed.  As 
the  spider  spins  its  web  out  of  its  own 
body,  so  the  swift  finds  it  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  build  a  nest  out  of  its  own  secre¬ 
tions  than  to  collect  material  in  unsuita¬ 
ble  places. 

An  American  swift — ahead  as  usual 
of  the  effete  British  representatives  of 
the  family— carries  the  same  principle  a 
step  further,  and  constructs  its  nest  of 
small  twigs,  glued  together  by  a  brown* 
ish  mucilage,  almost  as  copious  as  that 
of  the  edible  species,  but  not  quite  so 
clear  or  pure  or  jelly*like.  This  Yankee 
bird’s-nest  swells  and  softens  in  warm 
water  exactly  like  the  genuine  article, 
but  it  has  not  so  far  been  employed  for 
cookery  by  the  Heathen  Chinee  of 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  In  time, 
no  doubt,  it  will  be  duly  exploited  by 
SDme  intelligent  American  Francatelli, 
and  bird’s-nest  soup  will  delight  the 
palate  of  diners  at  Delmonico’s  as  it  al* 
ready  delights  the  almond*eyed  gour* 
mets  of  Pekin  and  Yokohama. 

The  true  edible  bird’s-nest  swiftlet  is 
a  native  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  Malay 
region  ;  and  it  builds  in  caves  where 
materials  for  architecture  are  necessaiily 
scanty,  or  on  sea  cliffs  of  inaccessible 
height.  More  than  most  other  swifts, 
this  tropical  species  is  a  confirmed  high* 
flyer,  hawking  for  its  food  around  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  and  much  in* 
disposed  to  settle  on  the  ground  upon 
any  pretext.  Hence  it  has  learned  to 
carry  to  the  furthest  possible  limit  the 
family  habit  of_  making  a  nest  quite  lit* 
erally  *'  all  out  of  its  own  head,"  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  extraneous  aid  of  any 
sort.  The  best  and  cleanest  nests,  which 
fetch  the  highest  price,  are  composed 
entirely  of  pure  mucus  from  the  salivary 


glands.  The  material  in  its  hardened 
state  is  brittle,  fibrous,  white,  and  trans¬ 
parent,  "  very  like  pure  gum  arabic,  or 
even  glass  and  the  inner  lining  con¬ 
sists  of  nothing  but  small  soft  feathers. 
Inferior  nests,  which  command  a  smaller 
price  in  the  Chinese  market,  are  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  dry  grasses,  hair,  and 
down,  welded  together  by  the  fibrous 
gummy  secretion.  In  short,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  bluntly  puts  it,  "  The  Chinese 
make  soup  of  dried  saliva.”  This 
sounds  horrid  enough,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
when  we  ourselves  give  up  coloring 
jellies  with  defunct  cochineal  insects,  it 
will  be  time  for  us  to  cast  the  first  stone 
at  the  Oriental  cuisine. 

In  shape  the  nests  are  much  like  hang¬ 
ing  pouches  glued  on  to  the  wall  of  the 
cave  by  their  own  mucus,  and  contain¬ 
ing  each  two  eggs.  All  the  swifts,  in¬ 
deed,  are  very  small  layers,  as  is  invari¬ 
ably  the  case  with  the  most  active  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  laziest  livers  have  (other 
things  equal)  the  largest  families.  The 
"  take"  is  in  October,  and  most  of  the 
nests  go  to  China,  where  the  soup  ranks 
as  a  high  luxury.  I  tasted  some  in  Paris 
a  few  years  since,  and  did  not  And  it  by 
any  means  unpalatable  ;  but  how  much 
of  the  effect  was  due  to  the  nests  them¬ 
selves,  and  how  much  to  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  the  Parisian  thef,  1 
should  be  sorry  to  vouch  for  on  such 
slight  acquaintance. 

It  is  worth  mention  that  the  swallows, 
like  the  swifts,  are  greatly  averse  to 
building  their  own  nests  if  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  avoid  it,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Their  structure  does  not  properly  fit 
them  for  picking  up  materials  on  their 
own  account,  and  so  they  prefer,  when¬ 
ever  they  can,  to  seize  upon  the  ready¬ 
made  home  of  an  inoffensive  neighbor, 
or  to  adopt  an  old  one,  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  at  first  hand.  These  adaptive  re¬ 
semblances  between  the  two  birds  are  so 
very  close  as  almost  to  deceive  the  very 
elect.  Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  out  that 
other  swifts  which  construct  their  nests 
of  seaweed,  glued  together  with  mucus, 
or  of  irregular  fibres  of  the  gummy  sub¬ 
stance,  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
our  own  swifts  and  the  true  edible  nest¬ 
building  species.  It  is  almost  always  so 
in  nature  ;  the  various  stages  by  which 
each  kind  has  been  evolved  linger  on 
somewhere  side  by  side  one  with  an- 
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other,  just  as  all  the  successive  steps  in  and  his  boomerang,  to  the  finished  prod* 
human  civilization  may  still  be  found  in  uct,  with  his  steam  printing-press  and 
Africa  or  Peru,  Australia  or  Europe,  his  Woolwich  Infant. — Cornhill  Mag- 
from  the  naked  savage  with  his  fire  drill  azine. 


PAGANISM  IN  ENGLAND. 
BY  J.  THEODORE  BENT. 


I  DO  not  intend  for  a  moment  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Englishmen  exist  who  still  of¬ 
fer  sacrifices  to  Odin  and  Thor,  or  that 
there  are  traces  of  druidical  worship  still 
lurking  among  us  unawares  ;  our  Pagan¬ 
ism  is  derived  entirely  from  a  different 
source,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
England  through  the  medium  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself. 

Having  spent  several  winters  in  what 
we  may  call  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
that  is  to  say  among  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  remote  corners  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  I  have  taken  special  interest  in 
noting  down  the  numerous  traces  of 
Pagan  worship  which  the  orthodox 
church  has  countenanced,  and  which, 
from  the  isolation  of  these  parts  from 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  for  centuries 
have  been  maintained  from  generation 
to  generation.  A  Byzantine  writer  and 
statesman  of  the  nth  century — Michael 
Pscllos  by  name— the  Voltaire  of  his  age 
both  as  regards  philosophy  and  love  of 
writing,  gives  us  the  key-note  for  this 
investigation,  by  enunciating  as  his 
theory  that  “Jupiter  and  the  gods  of 
the  Iliad  are  the  same  as  the  gods  of  the 
Christians,  transformed  into  angels, 
cherubs,  and  saints.” 

Apparently,  when  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  was  imposed  by  Constantine  on 
the  inhabitants  of  hit  empire,  the  in¬ 
structors  of  the  people  made  use  of 
saints  to  whom  they  could  transfer  the 
attributes  of  the  much-beloved  gods. 
They  tried,  doubtless  with  infinite  trou¬ 
ble  to  themselves,  to  blend  the  old  cult 
into  the  new ;  and  more  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  where 
Paganism  lingered  longest,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  how  the  ancient  temples  of 
Poseidon  were  turned  into  churches  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  seaman’s  saint  ;  how 
St.  Mammas  usurped  the  attributes  of 
Pan,  the  herdsman’s  god  ;  how  Charon 
is  still  to  the  Greek  peasant  the  much- 


dreaded  lord  of  the  lower  earth,  and 
so  on  through  instances  innumerable. 

Western  Christianity  and  western  cul¬ 
ture  have  always  borrowed  from  the 
East,  and  I  propose  now,  through  com¬ 
parison  with  existing  customs  in  the 
East,  to  show  how  much  still  exists 
among  ourselves  of  the  religion  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Let  us  begin  with 
our  patron  saint  himself,  the  brave  St. 
George,  and  by  carefully  comparing  the 
myth  of  his  contest  with  the  dragon,  as 
told  more  especially  among  the  Greek 
peasants,  with  the  myth  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
almost  identical.  St.  George,  the  mythi¬ 
cal  knight-saint  of  Cappadocia,  who 
saved  the  princess  from  the  dragon,  is 
notre  other  than  Perseus  of  our  mytho¬ 
logical  tale  ;  Andromeda  is  the  princess  ; 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode  to  the  en¬ 
counter  is  Pegasus  ;  thus  we  have  the 
dramatis  persona  complete,  and  some 
little  points  which  at  first  seem  different 
will  agree  when  closely  looked  into. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  appear  that 
Perseus’  victory  was  over  a  dragon  of 
the  sea,  whereas  St.  George’s  was  over 
a  monster  that  lived  on  land,  or  rather 
in  a  well  at  sorrie  distance  from  the 
sea.  Now,  on  turning  to  Eusebius,  who 
lived  of  course  about  the  time  of  the 
mutation  of  the  tale,  we  find  him  con¬ 
necting  the  dragon  which  St.  George  is 
supposed  to  have  destroyed,  with  the 
dragon  of  the  sea,  the  great  Leviathan 
mentioned  in  Isaiah,  and  which  the 
Septuagint  translates  by  the  word 
dfiaKtov.  This  will  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  anomaly  that  a  knight  in 
armor  has  always  found  favor  with 
mariners  and  maritime  races.  He  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Genoese  mer¬ 
chants,  and  they  called  their  great  bank, 
the  parent  in  fact  of  all  modern  banks,  by 
his  name  ;  his  mythical  contest  with  the 
dragon  is  carved  in  the  dark  slate  mar- 
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ble  of  Lavagna  over  numerous  Genoese 
lintels.  There  we  see  the  king’s  daugh¬ 
ter  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  all  carefully  delineated. 
In  maritime  Portugal  also  St.  George 
was  the  cry  always  raised  in  battle,  and 
it  was  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljuber- 
rotta,  in  1.^85,  that  the  Portuguese,  under 
John  II.,  effectually  threw  off  the  Cas¬ 
tilian  yoke  to  the  cry  of  St.  George  for 
Portugal.  And  St.  George  was  the  saint 
that  King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  chose, 
when  on  his  crusade  as  his  patron,  and 
in  this  capacity  brought  him  home  with 
him  to  England. 

In  popular  song,  the  mouthpiece  of 
religious  myths  all  the  world  over,  the 
Greek  peasant  has  preserved  for  us  faith¬ 
fully  the  idea  of  the  winged  horse, 
Pegasus  ;  they  sing  of  St.  George  hast¬ 
ening  to  the  rescue  on  his  horse  with 
“  flying  feet  and  furthermore,  in  the 
sacred  conventional  pictures  which  the 
Greeks  worship,  the  horse  is  often  repre¬ 
sented  with  wings  attached  to  his  feet. 
Again,  the  Greeks  in  their  songs  have 
preserved  for  us  another  Pagan  feature 
in  connection  with  St.  George,  for  just 
as  their  ancestors  attributed  to  their  gods 
mundane  passions,  so  now  do  the  Greeks 
to  their  saints.  On  Paros  they  have  the 
festival  of  “  the  drunken  St.  George” 
in  November,  when  the  new  wine  vats 
are  tapped,  and  much  insobriety  takes 
place,  and  in  a  popular  song  they  tell  a 
tale  of  a  maiden  who  prayed  to  St. 
George  to  deliver  her  from  a  Turkish 
lover,  and  offered  him  oil,  candles,  and 
other  gifts  if  he  would  protect  her,  but 
the  Turk  offered  the  saint  far  more  than 
the  maiden,  and  the  cruel  St.  George 
sold  her  for  gain. 

St.  George  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  driving  away  rats,  mice,  fleas, 
and  all  vermin  ;  on  his  day  they  light 
fires,  and  dance  around  them  singing 
incantations  which  are  considered  effica¬ 
cious  in  effecting  this  purpose,  for  they 
say  that  a  saint  who  had  power  to  sub¬ 
due  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  the  dragon, 
must  of  necessity  have  power  to  drive 
away  the  lesser  vermin  which  torment 
mankind. 

From  Cappadocia  to  Bey  rout,  where 
the  dragon  lived,  St.  George  is  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  song  and  on  sacred  pic¬ 
tures  to  have  gone  by  sea  on  his  far- 
famed  horse.  This  distinctly  connects 


him  with  Perseus  ;  in  fact,  from  the 
numerous  parallels  to  be  adduced  from 
modern  Greek  folk-lore,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  continuity  of 
the  myth.  Yet  anyone  who  was  to  raise 
the  cry  of  Perseus  for  merry  England, 
would  be  considered  either  a  heathen  or 
a  lunatic,  and  what  would  the  aristocracy 
of  this  country  say  if  they  were  told  that 
they  had  been  married  in  a  temple  of 
Perseus  not  far  from  Hanover  Square. 

Our  neighbors  the  French  are  much 
more  attached  to  St.  Denis  than  we  are  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the 
gay  laughter-loving  Frenchmen  should 
have  chosen  as  their  patron  saint  one 
whom  we  shall,  by  carefully  tracing  his 
pedigree  through  eastern  legends,  show 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  wine- 
god  Dionysos.  A  slight  change  of 
name  was  usually  adopted  by  the  eastern 
divines  when  placing  a  Christian  saint 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  heathen  god  ; 
examples  of  this  are  numerous,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state  that 
St.  Artemidos  on  the  island  of  Keos  is 
worshipped  still  as  possessing  the  same 
attributes  as  Artemis,  whose  shrine  on 
Keos  in  ancient  days  was  widely  cele¬ 
brated,  and  a  saint  called  Eleutherios 
is  the  modern  Mrs.  Gamp,  instead  of 
Eileithyia,  which  according  to  modern 
pronunciation  differs  but  little  in  sound, 
and  in  like  fashion  St.  Dionysius,  con- 
ti  acted  by  us  and  the  French  into  St. 
Denis,  took  the  place  of  Dionysos.  The 
contraction  and  identity  of  St.  Dionysius 
and  St.  Denis  is  amply  proved  ;  Dean 
Milman  says  ”  the  monks  of  St.  Denys 
always  declared  their  founder  had  trav¬ 
elled  in  Greece,  and  brought  home  ir¬ 
refragable  proofs  that  their  St.  Denys 
was  the  convert  of  St.  Paul  ” — that  is 
to  say,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  an  un¬ 
doubted  Greek.  Also  in  old  MSS.  St. 
Denis  near  Paris  is  always  called  Dio- 
nysiopolis. 

We  will  now  visit  Naxos,  the  home  of 
the  old  wine-god  Dionysos,  an  island 
where  place  names  still  bear  testimony 
to  the  ancient  worship  thereon,  and 
when  on  the  island  of  Naxos  we  heard 
the  following  legend  told  of  St.  Diony¬ 
sius,  who  is  worshipped  more  especially 
on  this  island  than  elsewhere.  St. 
Dionysius  was  on  a  journey  from  the 
monastery  on  Mount  Olympus  to  his 
home  in  Naxos  ;  as  he  sat  down  to  rest 
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he  saw  a  pretty  plant  which  he  desired 
to  take,  and  to  protect  it  from  being 
withered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  he  ppt 
it  into  the  bone  of  a  bird.  He  went  on 
his  journey,  and  later  on  halted  again 
and  was  surprised  on  looking  at  his 
treasure  to  find  that  it  had  sprouted  and 
got  so  firmly  hxed  in  the  bone  that  he 
could  not  remove  it.  Thereupon  he  put 
the  plant,  bone  and  all,  into  the  bone  of 
a  lion  ;  again  he  halted,  and  again  the 
same  phenomenon  occurred,  so  he  put 
them  all  into  the  leg-bone  of  an  ass. 

On  reaching  Naxos  he  found  the  plant 
so  rooted  in  the  three  bones  that  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  it,  and  so  planted 
them  all  in  his  garden.  From  this  up 
came  a  vine,  and  with  the  fruit  thereof 
St.  Dionysius  made  the  first  wine.  When 
he  had  drunk  a  little  of  it  he  sang  like  a 
bird,  when  he  had  drunk  more  he  was 
as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  when  he  had 
drunk  too  much  he  became  as  foolish  as 
an  ass. 

This  legend  is  told  in  Naxos  to-day  of 
their  saint.  In  other  parts  of  Greece  the 
same  legend  is  also  told,  and  the  parallel 
to  antiquity  is  even  still  more  marked. 
How  the  plant  grew  while  St.  Dionysius 
was  in  the  boat  and  spread  its  tendrils 
until  they  covered  the  masts,  and  how 
the  sailors  partook  of  its  delicious  and 
suddenly  developed  fruit  is  added  to  the 
above  story. 

With  such  forcible  evidence  as  this  of 
the  identity  of  St.  Dionysius  with  the 
wine  god  of  antiquity,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  whoever  the 
saint  may  have  been,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  story  of  his  martyrdom,  the  in¬ 
structors  of  the  early  Christians  in  the 
East  chose  to  associate  him  with  Diony¬ 
sos  the  wine  god,  and  the  people  have 
perpetuated  the  myth  ever  since. 

St.  Dionysius,  or  as  we  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  him  in  England  as  St.  Denis, 
is  the  patron  of  several  of  our  shrines, 
but  the  connection  is  most  obvious  in  the 
old  city  church  of  St.  Dionys  Back- 
church.  Archaeologists  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  affix  Backchurch.  Some 
say  it  has  been  given  because  the  church 
stood  back  from  the  street  ;  but  it  will 
be  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  consult  an  old  City  map  that 
the  old  edifice  styled  in  old  deeds  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as 
“  Saint  Dionys  Bakchirche"  by  no  means 


stood  back  but  occupied  a  conspicuous 
prosition  at  the  corner  of  Lyme  Street 
and  Fenchurch  Street  and  had  a  three¬ 
storied  tower  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  6 re.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that 
originally  the  church  was  called  St. 
Dionys  Bacchus,  having  seen,  as  above, 
the  intimate  connection  in  the  Eastern 
Church  between  the  wine-god  and  the 
saint  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  name,  St.  Dionys  Backchurch  stands 
no  longer,  having  been  pulled  down  a 
few  years  ago  for  street  improvements. 
The  vestry,  however,  is  still  there  and 
the  strong  box  containing  the  old  deeds, 
and  furthermore  two  interesting  little 
squirts  which  were  in  use  as  fire  engines 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  St.  Dionys, 
St.  Denis,  Dionysos,  or  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  him,  has  removed,  and 
with  the  ample  resources  of  the  old  en¬ 
dowment,  a  church  also  dedicated  to  St. 
Dionys  has  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  erected  in  the  flourishing  suburb 
of  Parson’s  Green. 

While  travelling  in  the  East  and  amid 
the  many  islands  of  the  Greek  and 
Asiatic  Seas,  I  have  always  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  highest  point  in  any 
district  of  the  mainland  and  of  every 
island  has  been  crowned  by  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Elias ;  the 
prophet  who  in  time  of  drought  prayed 
and  brought  rain  for  Israel  is  looked 
upon  still  by  the  Greek  peasant  as  the 
great  intercessor  to  whom  he  must  apply 
when  similar  circumstances  occur  to¬ 
day  ;  pilgrimages  are  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence  to  these  mountain  shrines  when 
rain  is  needed  for  the  thirsty  land  ;  songs 
of  prayer  are  sung  by  children  decked 
with  Bowers  ;  gifts  are  lavishly  present¬ 
ed  to  the  church  ;  processions,  headed 
hy  the  priesthood,  with  the  banners  and 
relics  of  the  neighborhood,  may  be  seen 
winding  their  way,  caterpillar-like,  up 
the  rugged  ascents  ;  and  at  the  ensuing 
services  the  devout  cover  the  picture  of 
the  prophet  with  kisses  and  implore  his 
aid  in  obtaining  for  them  the  desired 
rain.  On  examining  closely  the  locali¬ 
ties  of  these  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
prophet,  it  will  be  found  that  in  most 
cases  these  summits  were  crowned  in 
ancient  times  by  temples  to  the  great 
sun-god  Apollo,  or  Zeus  the  thunderer, 
and  formed  the  centre  of  the  Eastern 
worship  of  the  sun,  but  to  realize  this 
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suH'Worship  exactly  we  must  go  back  to 
times  before  the  later  worship  of  the 
Greeks,  who  contrived  by  some  process 
unknown  to  us  to  split  up  the  worship 
of  the  sun  among  several  deities.  Zeus, 
the  thunderer,  was  the  producer  of  rain  ; 
Apollo,  the  sun  itself,  drove  through  the 
heavens  in  his  chariot,  and  other  gods 
presided  over  minor  details  connected 
with  the  weather  ;  but  in  ancient  times 
the  unity  of  sun*worship  and  atmospheric 
disturbances  was  as  marked  as  it  is  to* 
day  in  the  person  of  the  Prophet  Elias. 

Now  when  it  thunders  a  Greek  peasant 
will  tell  you  that  the  prophet  is  driving 
in  his  chariot  in  pursuit  of  demons  ;  when 
it  lightens  he  will  say  that  the  prophet 
has  struck  one.  A  noted  spot  for  sun- 
worship  in  ancient  Greece  was  Mount 
Taygetus  in  Laconia,  which  mountain 
now  bears  the  name,  and  is  crowned  by 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  Elias. 
Mount  Helicon  is  another  instance, 
vEgina  yet  another — in  fact  the  examples 
are  endless  of  the  transfer  of  the  ancient 
sun-worship  to  the  Prophet  Elias.  In 
the  islands  it  is  even  more  marked,  and 
if  ever  you  see  a  lofty  mountain  with  a 
tiny  church  upon  it,  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  called  Mount  Prophet  Elias. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  skill  the 
early  Christian  divines  exhibited  in 
adapting  the  names  and  attributes  of  an¬ 
cient  days  to  the  new  religion  it  is  easily 
seen  how,  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
change  of  sound,  the  great  god  Helios 
could  be  transmuted  into  Elias.  Helios 
drove  round  the  world  in  his  fiery 
chariot,  drawn  by  horses.  Elias  went 
up  to  heaven  in  a  similar  conveyance. 
Helios  produced  rain  and  storm,  and  so 
did  Elias  by  the  fervor  of  his  prayer  on 
Mount  Carmel.  Elias  brought  down 
fire  from  heaven,  and  so  did  the  great 
sun-god.  Hence  the  parallel  between  the 
two  was  too  tempting  to  be  passed  over. 

From  the  conditions  of  the  weather  on 
the  prophet’s  day,  the  Greeks  of  to-day 
profess  to  tell  the  future  state  of  the 
weather.  If  it  rains  it  will  be  wet  for  a 
period  which  varies  in  various  localities, 
though  the  time  is  generally  close  upon 
forty  days.  If  it  is  fine,  they  prophesy 
hot  weather,  and  a  mild  winter.  What 
St.  Swithin  is  to  the  English  peasant  the 
prophet  Elias  is  to  the  Greeks.  In  rural 
districts  of  England  they  say  that  apples 
will  be  no  good  unless  St.  Swithin  rains 


upon  them.  "  They  have  been  baptized 
by  St.  Swithin”  is  a  conclusive  proof  of 
tltf  excellence  of  apples  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  and  what  the  apple  is  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  the  olive  is  to  the  Greek. 

“  The  Prophet  Elias,”  they  say,  ”  puts 
the  oil  into  the  olive”  ;  that  is  to  say, 
without  the  rain  which  the  prophet  so 
kindly  sends  the  fruit  will  not  swell 
properly. 

The  belief  that  a  wet  St.  Swithin’ s 
day  will  produce  a  succession  of  wet 
weather  is  therefore  an  obvious  trace  of 
sun-worship,  which  has  travelled  through 
many  countries,  and  has  left  its  trace 
with  us  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  legend 
of  St.  Swithin  to  lead  us  to  suppose  (hat 
he  ever  had  more  influence  over  the 
weather  than  St.  Bibiana  in  Italy,  or  St. 
M6dard  in  France,  about  whom  the  same 
belief  is  held,  but  St.  Swithin’s  day  is 
on  the  15th  of  July,  conveniently  near 
the  summer  solstice,  which  falls,  as  we 
all  know,  on  St.  John’s  day,  a  day  which 
in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Norway,  and  in 
many  remote  corners  of  Europe,  is  still 
signalized  by  another  relic  of  sun-wor¬ 
ship,  namely,  the  lighting  of  fires  on 
mountain-tops  in  honor  of  St.  John. 
Saints  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  their  days  near  those  connected 
with  well-known  superstitions  of  the 
Pagan  world  have  had  attributes  at¬ 
tached  to  them  to  which  they  have  no 
real  title.  St.  Swithin,  if  he  hovers 
around  us  in  spirit,  must  be  just  as  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  supposed  influence  over  the 
weather  as  St.  Valentine  must  be  at  the 
somewhat  questionable  use  which  is  now 
made  of  his  name.  And  here  again  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  survival  of 
Paganism  among  us  ;  but  before  enter¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  we  must  again  travel 
to  the  East  and  see  what  traces  of  an 
old  Pagan  custom  connected  with  St. 
Valentine’s  day  is  still  in  existence  there. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  women  of  the 
Greek  islands  indulge  in  a  curious  game 
of  swing.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  their 
villages  they  tie  a  rope  from  one  wall  to 
the  other  ;  on  the  rope  they  put  a  rug, 
and  on  this  the  young  women  sit  in 
turns,  swinging  and  singing  ditties  about 
the  Passion  and  death  of  our  Lord.  Ap¬ 
prised  of  this  fact,  the  young  men  of  the 
village  assemble  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  and  in  single  file  pass  down  to 
where  the  girls  are  swinging.  In  differ- 
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ent  islands  this  game  is  played  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion.  In  Karpathos  the  girls 
demand  a  song  from  each  young  man  as 
a  toll  before  he  passes  on.  In  Seriphos 
they  demand  a  copper,  but  everywhere 
it  is  expected  of  the  man  to  give  the  girl 
who  is  swinging  a  slap  on  the  back  as 
he  passes,  for  this  is  considered  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  desired  end,  namely,  that 
she  may  be  fruitful  and  multiply  when 
her  turn  comes  to  marry.  If  we  refer  to 
our  Juvenal  (ii.  142)  we  shall  find  that 
this  is  a  distinct  survival  of  the  old  Lu- 
percalia,  which  took  place  in  spring¬ 
time  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  the 
hearts  of  mankind  were  considered  most 
prone  to  love,  and  when  the  young  men 
ran  through  the  streets  whipping  the 
women  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

This  was  a  festival  held  in  honor  of 
Pan  and  Juno,  and  in  later  times  we 
read  how  at  this  festival  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  names  of  young  women  to 
be  placed  in  boxes  and  to  be  drawn  by 
men  at  hap-hazard,  which  custom  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  in  spite  of  the  strictures 
of  the  clergy,  who,*  unable  to  check  the 
ribaldry  which  not  unfrequently  attend¬ 
ed  this  festive  game,  tried  to  conform  it 
to  Christian  principles,  and  substituted 
for  the  maidens’  names  the  names  of 
saints,  and  called  the  festival  by  the 
name  of  St.  Valentine,  whose  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  about  this  time,  and  who, 
poor  man,  suffered  the  cruel  martyrdom 
of  being  beaten  to  death  by  clubs  in  the 
year  270  a.d.,  and  who  was  in  no  way 
suitable  for  connection  with  anything  of 
a  gay  or  festive  nature. 


This  substitution  of  the  drawing  of 
saints’  names  does  not  appear  to  have 
found  favor  with  those  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  little  amorous  game  at 
this  time,  for  an  old  writer)  Misson  by 
name,  tells  us  how  in  England  on  St. 
Valentine’s  day  an  equal  number  of 
maids  and  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  their  names  on  slips  of  paper 
and  of  drawing  them  alternately  from  a 
ballot-box.  Each  man  called  the  maid 
he  had  drawn  his  Valentine,  and  the 
company  of  both  sexes  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  gay  entertainments  to  their 
friends,  at  which  each  gentleman  wore 
in  his  coat  the  sign  or  token  of  his 
Valentine.  Subsequently  the  drawer  of 
the  lady  found  it  obligatory  on  him  to 
present  his  Valentine  with  a  valuable 
present,  and  the  excess  to  which  rich 
young  men  would  go  on  this  occasion  is 
illustrated  by  the  tact  that  Miss  Stuart, 
afterward  Duchess  of  Richmond,  got  a 
jewel  from  her  young  man  of  the  value 
of  £800.  * 

Fortunately  for  the  purses  of  later 
generations  of  young  men  this  excessive 
expenditure  has  given  place  to  the  more 
humble  sheet  of  decorated  paper,  which 
at  small  cost  conveys  the  missive  of 
love,  and  even  this  bids  fair  to  disap¬ 
pear  altogether  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  favor  of  Christmas  cards.  How 
little  do  the  senders  of  these  harmless 
tokens  of  good-fellowship  and  greeting 
think  that  they  are  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  a  rather  questionable  Pagan 
festival  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno  !  — 
Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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The  task  which  I  have  undertaken  in 
the  present  article  is  to  describe  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  legislative 
union,  on  the  first  day  of  this  century, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
These  events  form  a  part  of  the  Union¬ 
ist  case,  upon  which  Unionists  have 
been  too  apt  to  let  judgment  go  by  de- 
...  fault,  while  their  opponents  have  been 
pressing  the  historical  argument  with  all 
possible  force. 

“  I  am  amazed  at  the  deadness  of  vulgar 


opinion  to  the  blackguardism  and  baseness— no 
words  are  strong  enough — which  befoul  the 
whole  history  of  the  Union.” 


So  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written,  in  a 
phrase  which  he  has  since  told  us  was 
never  meant  for  publication. 


“  Unspeakably  criminal,  I  own,  were  the 
means  by  which  the  Union  was  brought  about, 
and  utterly  insufficient  were  the  reasons  for  its 
adoption.’  * 


*  History  of  an  Idea,  p.  6. 
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This  is  the  more  decorous  though 
scarcely  less  emphatic  language  of  his 
latest  manifesto. 

Now,  Unionists  have  been  unduly  apt 
to  take  these  views  of  history  for  grant¬ 
ed,  They  have  been  for  the  most  part 
content  to  reply  (what  is  perfectly  true), 
that  the  historical  argument  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  case  of 
the  Union  must  be  judged,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  motives  or  actions  of  the  men 
who  supported  it  nearly  a  century  ago, 
but  by  the  standard  of  the  welfare  of 
the  British  Empire  to-day.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  cogent,  but  the  position  is  not 
satisfactory  to  those  who  are  proud  of 
the  honor  and  the  history  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  regard  as  a  precious  pos¬ 
session  the  good  fame  of  the  statesmen 
of  previous  generations,  to  whatever  po¬ 
litical  party  they  may  have  belonged. 

But  the  Unionist  case  may  be  placed 
much  higher  than  this.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  conduct  of  Pitt  and  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  be  ashamed  of.  What  black¬ 
guardism  and  baseness  is  to  be  found, 
lies  not  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
forced  on  the  Union,  but  of  those  who 
extorted  the  highest  possible  price  for 
falling  in  with  it.  The  reasons  that  led 
to  the  Union  were  honorable  and  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  Act  of  Union  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  things  that  was  a  disgrace  and 
a  peril  to  the  empire.  Its  enactments 
must  be  read,  as  Professor  Dicey  in  his 
recent  admirable  work  declares,  “  in  the 
lurid  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1798.’*  They  must  be  read  also 
in  view  of  the  death-struggle  with  France 
that  was  absorbing  all  the  strength  of  the 
country.  As  many  frivolous  and  wicked 
motives  have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pitt 
as,  in  later  times,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self.  But  the  memoirs  and  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  time  are  now  open 
to  the  world,  and  from  these  the  truth 
shines  out. 

Pitt  and  Cornwallis  were  guided  by 
two  motives — the  necessity  of  securing 
the  country  against  French  invasion,  and 
the  desire  to  protect  Irish  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  against  the  fury  of  Irish  Protes¬ 
tants.  These  were  the  motives  which 
they  laid  before  the  country  ;  these,  as 
we  see  from  their  most  private  utter¬ 
ances,  were  the  motives  that  actuated 
themselves.  The  course  which  they 
took  appeared  to  the  country  to  be  right 


and  necessary ;  and  looking  back  from 
this  distance  of  time,  it  is  hard  to  see 
that  the  country  was  wrong.  Such  is 
the  view  that  I  wish  to  present  in  this 
article. 

In  the  first  place,  a  short  sketch  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  Union  controversy  will 
make  the  situation  intelligible.  During 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ireland  lay  under  the  weight  of 
the  severest  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
and  the  heaviest  commercial  restrictions 
on  her  industry.  When  we  look  back 
upon  those  laws,  they  appear  altogether 
iniquitous.  The  marvel  seems  to  be 
that  Ireland  remained  as  tranquil  and 
peaceable  under  them  as  she  did.  But 
Ireland  was  not  singular  in  regard  to 
either  of  them.  In  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  there  existed  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  even  more  savage  than  those 
of  Ireland.  It  is  true  they  were  not  en¬ 
forced  ;  but  the  furious  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  riots  of  January  1779,  and  the 
more  celebrated  Gordon  riots  of  1780, 
caused  by  attempts  to  slightly  relax 
them,  showed  how  fully  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  more  ignorant  public 
opinion.  Again,  the  whole  theory  of 
the  British  Empire  was,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  every  part  were  to 
yield  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Irish¬ 
men  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  the  prohibitions 
on  wool  and  the  other  commercial  re¬ 
strictions  on  Irish  trade  were  imposed 
out  of  some  special  hatred  of  Ireland  ; 
but  Ireland  was  merely  put  in  the  same 
position  as  any  of  the  Colonies  or  De¬ 
pendencies.  Scotland  did  not  obtain 
commercial  freedom  till  the  Union  ;  Ire¬ 
land  at  the  same  price  obtained  similar 
freedom.  Nowadays,  such  restrictions 
are  seen  to  do  harm  to  the  subject  coun¬ 
try  quite  incommensurate  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  superior  country  ;  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  anew 
idea  to  the  Dependencies  themselves  that 
any  other  relationship  was  possible,  and 
nothing  was  more  hopeless — as  Burke 
experienced  at  Bristol — than  to  persuade 
a  commercial  audience  that  the  freedom 
of  Ireland  could  fail  to  be  the  ruin  of 
England. 

But  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies  against  commercial  restrictions 
of  a  similar  nature  roused  Ireland  from 
sleep.  The  Irish  felt  at  once  that  the 
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cause  of  the  Continentals  was  their  own. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  sympathir.ed  most  strongly  with 
them.  Irish  emigrants  fought  in  their 
armies  ;  and  when  the  Continentals  re¬ 
ceived  hitherto  unheard-of  commercial 
freedom,  the  Irish  began  to  urge  very 
strongly  their  case  for  similar  remis¬ 
sions.  In  1777  came  that  great  British 
disaster,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  and  in  the  next  year  followed 
the  first  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
commercial  restrictions  and  of  the  penal 
laws  in  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  began 
the  great  Volunteer  movement,  the  first 
symptom  and  expression  of  independent 
vigor  in  the  country.  The  city  of  Bel¬ 
fast  was  threatened  with  a  visit  from 
three  or  four  privateers.  British  arms 
were  so  reduced,  that  the  only  defence 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  found  him¬ 
self  able  to  offer  consisted  of  “  a  troop 
or  two  of  horse,  or  part  of  a  company  of 
invalids."  Under  these  circumstances 
the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  to  defend 
themselves,  and  from  this  beginning 
sprang  a  great  national  movement,  giv¬ 
ing  Ireland  a  unity  and  a  conscious 
force  which  carried  her  far  in  the  path 
of  national  life.  Few  bodies  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  extravagant  lauda¬ 
tion  :  of  few  is  it  harder  to  form  a  just 
opinion.  Perhaps  the  fairest  testimony 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  Lord  Clare, 
who,  at  any  rate,  had  no  undue  bias  in 
their  favor.  In  his  great  speech  m  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Union,  he  says  :  — 

”  On  the  old  Irish  volunteers  I  desire  to  be 
understood  not  to  convey  anything  I'ke  a  cen¬ 
sure.  Their  conduct  will  remain  a  problem  in 
history  ;  for  without  the  shadow  of  military 
control,  to  their  immortal  honor  it  is  known, 
that  from  their  first  levy  till  they  disbanded 
themselves,  no  act  ol  violence  or  outrage  was 
charged  against  them  ;  and  they  certainly  did — 
on  every  occasion  where  their  services  were 
required — exert  themselves  with  effect  to  main¬ 
tain  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  The 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  all  in  their  ranks, 
and  maintained  a  decided  influence  upon  them, 
but  I  shall  never  cease  to  think  that  the  ap¬ 
peals  made  to  that  army  by  the  angry  politicians 
of  that  day  were  dangerous  and  ill-judged  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  that  they  established  the  pre¬ 
cedent  for  rebellion,  which  has  since  been  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  full  success.”* 


*  Speech  of  Lord  Clare  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  loth  Feb.  1800,  p.  21— republished 
by  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 


In  1779  this  force  had  grown  to  very 
large  dimensions,  and  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  100,000 
strong.  They  were  a  vehemently  loyal 
and  wholly  Protestant  body.  They  de¬ 
voted  their  full  strength  to  political  agi¬ 
tation.  Their  aims  were  free  trade  in 
the  first  place,  and  constitutional  liberty 
in  the  second.  Their  demands  for  free 
trade  were  couched  in  no  measured 
terms.  At  the  celebration  in  Dublin  of 
the  birthday  of  William  III.,  among  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  were  two  cannon  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  "  Free  Trade  or  this.”  In 
the  winter  of  1779-80  this  imperious  and 
just  demand  was  conceded,  and  com¬ 
plete  free  trade  was  granted  by  Lord 
North.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  came 
the  final  blow  of  the  American  war,  in 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
only  efficient  British  general,  with  his 
army  at  York  Town.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  volunteers  of  the  Dun¬ 
gannon  Convention  of  February  1782, 
formed  by  delegates  from  all  the  Ulster 
corps,  and  representing  a  force  of  25,- 
000  armed  men.  After  grave  and  de¬ 
corous  debate,  this  assembly  declared 
that  “  The  claim  of  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind 
this  country,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal, 
and  a  grievance.”  After  a  series  of 
resolutions  upon  all  the  burning  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  they  concluded,  Prot¬ 
estant  as  they  were,  by  affirming — 

“  That  we  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in 
others  as  in  ourselves.  That  as  men  and  as 
Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants,  we 
rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught 
with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  union 
and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.”  * 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
this  resolution  as  to  the  Catholics  is  sim¬ 
ply  retrospective.  It  rejoices  in  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  penal  laws  which  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place,  but  by  no  means  im¬ 
plies  a  desire  for  the  removal  of  all  the 
remaining  Catholic  disabilities.  Within 
a  week  Flood  was  laboring  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  rights  of  property  and  rights 
of  power  ;  and  to  the  concession  of  these 


*  Mitchell,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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last  the  leaders  of  the  volunteers  were 
for  long  after  opposed. 

A  few  days  after  Grattan,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  moved  an  address, 
declaring  the  independent  legislative 
rights  of  Ireland.  A  postponement  was 
carried  by  the  Government,  but  the 
principle  of  the  motion  was  strenuously 
upheld  even  by  the  most  zealous  of  their 
supporters,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
motion  itself  could  not  be  resisted.  In 
the  following  month  came  the  resigna* 
tion  of  Lord  North,  and  the  accession 
to  power  of  Rockingham,  Shelburne, 
and  Fox. 

It  was  little  use  for  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consider  whether  the  concession 
of  legislative  independence  was  wise  or 
not.  It  was  impossible  even  to  dwell 
on  terms  and  conditions.  Great  Btitain, 
in  her  then  state  of  prostration,  was  un¬ 
able  to  resist  a  demand  put  forward  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Prot¬ 
estants  of  Ireland,  and  backed  by  the 
only  organized  force  in  the  kingdom. 
Wise  or  unwise,  the  wishes  of  Ireland 
had  to  l>e  complied  with  ;  and  the  merit 
which  Fox  and  Shelburne  can  claim  is, 
that  they  put  a  good  face  upon  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  yielded  with  a  good  grace  in  a 
case  where  effective  resistance  was  hope¬ 
less. 

We  often  hear  nowadays  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  beneficence  of  Grattan’s  Par¬ 
liament  ;  we  sometimes  hear  sighs  for 
its  restoration.  I  have  no  wish  to  abuse 
it.  If  1  had,  I  could  find  no  bitterer 
language  than  that  of  patriot  and  Na¬ 
tionalist  writers.  The  truth  is.  that  it 
was  an  anomaly  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
stored  ;  and  if  it  were  restored,  it  would 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  satisfying  the 
views  of  the  Nationalists. 

Grattan’s  Parliament  was,  during  its 
whole  existence,  a  purely  Protestant 
Parliament.  Till  1793  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  had  no  vote  in  elections,  and  till  the 
end  of  its  existence  no  Roman  Catholic 
could  sit  in  it.  It  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  English  and  the  land¬ 
ed  interest,  and  was  in  general  wholly 
subservient  to  the  Viceroy  and  his  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  Neither  was  this  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent,  which  could  have  been  remedied 
by  Reform  Bills,  or  have  been  altered 
by  anything  short  of  a  complete  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Parliament  had  not  been  sub¬ 


servient  to  the  Executive,  there  would 
have  been  a  deadlock.  The  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  was  not  supreme.  It  could  not, 
like  the  Imperial  Parliament,  get  rid  of 
a  Minister  with  whom  it  differed.  The 
Irish  Viceroy  and  the  Irish  Government 
did  not  depend  on  the  confidence  of 
the  Dublin  Parliament,  but  retained 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Westminster.  The  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  even  independent  in  legis¬ 
lation.  Measures  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  to  be  sent  over  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  be  confirmed  by  the  British  great 
seal,  which  was  only  affixed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  his  British  Min¬ 
isters,  supported  by  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

Such  a  system  was  only  workable  on 
condition  of  the  complete  subordination 
of  the  one  party  to  the  other,  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  the  executive. 

The  history  of  the  period  is  full  of  in¬ 
stances  of  this  subordination,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  Catholic  question  by 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  is  perhaps 
the  best  example.  In  1792,  following 
their  own  instincts,  they  rejected,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  a  petition  for 
Catholic  emancipation.  In  1793,  at  the 
express  bidding  of  Pitt  and  Dundas, 
they  passed  almost  as  large  a  measure 
with  only  three  dissentients  to  the  second 
reading. 

In  February  1795,  when  the  feeling 
of  the  country  was  certainly  not  more 
liberal  than  in  1793,  they  were  prepared 
at  the  bidding  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to 
vote  for  absolute  Catholic  equality.  A 
month  later,  on  his  departure,  the  same 
proposals  were  thrdwn  out  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred.  Obedience  such  as  this 
was  the  only  condition  on  which  the 
clumsy  system  would  work,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  such  as  this  is  hardly  what  modern 
Home  Rulers  desire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  executive  was  hampered  and  weak¬ 
ened  at  every  turn  by  having  to  secure 
the  conformity  of  a  nominally  indepen¬ 
dent  body,  and  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  purpose  were  not  always  such  as 
would  bear  the  light. 

The  friction  between  Westminster  and 
the  Castle,  between  the  Castle  and  the 
Parliament  House,  was  overpowering. 
The  question  of  commercial  relations 
with  Ireland  is  an  example  of  this.  The 
matter  had  been  left  open  in  178a,  when 
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the  Duke  of  Portland  had  been  anxious 
to  settle  these  relations  on  a  htm  and 
permanent  basis  ;  but  Grattan  most  un¬ 
wisely  declared  that  the  rights  of  Ireland 
were  not  subjects  to  be  haggled  over  in 
a  treaty. 

In  1784  Mr.  Pitt  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  in  which  he  approached 
both  the  commercial  problem  and  that 
of  parliamentary  reform  will  be  best 
shown  by  an  extract  from  his  confiden¬ 
tial  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  : — 

*'  I  own  to  you  the  line  to  which  my  mind  at 
present  inclines  (open  to  whatever  new  ob¬ 
servations  or  arf^uments  may  be  su^^gested  to 
me)  is  to  ((ive  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  com¬ 
mand  of  commercial  advantages,  if  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  some  security  that  her  strength 
and  riches  will  be  our  benefit,  and  that  she  will 
contribute  from  time  to  time  in  their  increasing 
proportions  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
empire ;  and  having,  by  holding  out  this,  re¬ 
moved,  I  trust,  every  temptation  to  Ireland  to 
consider  her  interest  as  separate  from  England, 
to  be  ready — while  we  discountenance  wild  and 
unconstitutional  attempts  which  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  authority — to  give  real  efficacy  and 
popularity  to  Government  by  acceding  (if  such 
a  line  can  be  found)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate 
reform  of  Parliament,  which  may  guard  against, 
or  gradually  cure,  real  defects  and  mischiefs  ; 
may  show  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  interests, 
and  even  prejudices,  of  individuals  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest 
in  excluding  the  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the 
representation  or  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  • 

While  this  passage  proves  the  generous 
views  which  Mr.  Pitt  held  towatd  Ire¬ 
land,  the  last  lines  show  that  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  liberal  spirit  of  Catholic 
emancipation  u'hich  distinguished  him  a 
few  years  later.  The  instructions  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  striking  passage  which  occurs 
in  the  same  despatch  : — 

”  Let  me  beseech  you  to  recollect  that  both 
your  character  and  mine  for  consistency  are  at 
stake,  unless  there  are  unanswerable  proofs 
that  the  case  of  Ireland  and  England  is  differ* 
ent,  and  to  recollect  also  that  however  it  is  our 
duty  to  oppose  the  most  determined  spirit  and 
firmness  to  unfounded  clamors  and  factious 
pretensions,  it  is  a  duty  equally  indispensable 
to  take  care  not  to  struggle  but  in  a  right 
cause.  ’’  f 

*  Pitt  to  Duke  of  Rutland,  7th  Oct.  1734. 
Mahon's  Historical  Essays,  p.  253.  Quarterly 
Review,  Sept.  1842,  p.  299. 

f  Massey.  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  275. 

New  Sskiks. — Vol.  XLV.,  No.  3 


Acting  in  this  spirit,  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  beginning  of  1785  a  set  of 
propositions  which  were  justly  regarded 
in  Ireland  as  a  most  liberal  and  favorable 
solution  of  the  questions  at  issue.  But 
for  this  very  reason  they  were  vehemently 
opposed  on  high  Protectionist  grounds 
by  the  whole  mercantile  and  manufact¬ 
uring  interests  of  Great  Britain.  PiU 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  them  witti- 
out  considerable  concessions  to  these  in¬ 
terests.  The  English  opposition  at  once 
shifted  their  ground,  and  declared  that 
the  resolutions  in  their  new  form  com¬ 
promised  Irish  independence.  The  cry 
was  taken  up  by  indignant  Irish  patriots, 
and  thus  was  rejected  the  best  offer  which 
Ireland  ever  had,  and  no  commercial  ar¬ 
rangement  was  arrived  at  till  after  the 
union. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  is  made 
the  occasion  of  the  bitterest.accusations 
of  treachery  against  Mr.  Pitt  ;  but  there 
is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  these  at¬ 
tacks,  or  for  questioning  the  plain  fact 
that  Pitt  was  a  strong  Free  Trader,  gen¬ 
uinely  anxious  to  make  a  more  liberal 
bargain  with  Ireland  than  he  could  in¬ 
duce  the  British  Parliament  to  indorse. 

In  1789  a  still  more  acute  ditficulty 
arose.  The  one  link  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  was  the  Crown  and  the  administra¬ 
tion.  But  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  George  III.,  it  became  necessary  to 
elect  a  regent.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  proposed  regent.  In  England, 
Government  thought  it  necessary  in 
various  ways  to  limit  his  powers,  and 
the  history  of  the  conflict  that  ensued  is 
well  known.  The  Irish  Parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  appoint 
the  Prince  regent  instantly  and  without 
any  limitations.  Fitr.gibbon.  the  future 
Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Clare  alone 
opposed.  The  Crowns  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  declared  inseparable, 
but  this  was  to  separate  them.  Con¬ 
stituted  as  it  was,  the  government  of  the 
country  could  never  go  on  unless  they 
followed  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all 
regulations  of  imperial  policy. 

‘‘  Do  you  suppose,”  he  said,  “  the  British 
nation  will  submit  to  the  claim  now' set  up  by 
the  Irish  Parliament  ?  If  the  address  of  both 
Houses  can  invest  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
royal  power  in  this  way,  the  same  address  could 
convey  the  same  powers  to  Louis  XVI.,  or  to 
His  Holiness  the  Pope,  or  to  the  right  honor¬ 
able  mover  of  this  resolution.  .  .  . 
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“  We  are  committing  ourselves  against  the 
law  and  against  the  constitution,  and  in  such 
a  contest  Ireland  must  fall.”  * 

He  warned  them  that  such  a  course 
must  lead  to  the  alternative  of  separation 
or  union,  and  therefore  would  he  mere 
effectual  in  forcing  forward  a  union  than 
if  all  the  sluices  of  corruption  were 
opened  at  once. 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
listen  to  this  reasoning,  and  declared 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Regent  with  full 
kingly  powers.  Fortunately,  however, 
by  the  time  the  deputation  from  Dublin 
reached  London,  the  king  was  already 
recovered,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  could 
only  thank  the  Irish  Parliament  for  their 
kindness.  The  danger  of  the  sitaation 
is  stated  by  no  one  with  more  clearness 
and  cogency  than  by  Mitchell,  the  honest 
though  bitterly  anti-English  historian: — 

"  This  dangerous  dispute  was  thus  ended  for 
that  time.  Its  dangers  were  twofold.  First, 
the  Prince  might  have  refused  the  regency  with 
limited  powers  ;  in  that  case,  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  would  certainly  have  made  the  Queen 
regent,  and  the  Prince  might  have  accepted 
the  Irish  regency  with  unlimited  powers  ;  there 
would  then  have  been  two  regents,  and  two  sepa¬ 
rate  kingdoms.  Secondly,  the  Prince  might 
have  accepted  the  regency  precisely  on  the 
terms  offered  him  in  each  country  ;  he  would 
then  have  been  a  regent  with  limited  powers  in 
England,  and  with  full  royal  prerogative  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  unable  to  create  a  peer  in  England,  but 
with  power  to  swamp  the  House  with  new  peer¬ 
ages  in  Ireland  ;  unable  to  reward  his  friends 
with  certain  grants,  pensions,  and  offices  in 
England  ;  but  able  to  quarter  them  all  upon 
the  revenue  of  Ireland.  The  peril  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  was  fully  appreciated,  both 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by  his  able  coadjutor  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Mr.  Fiizgibbon.  They  drew  from  it  an 
argument  for  the  total  annihilation  of  Ireland 
by  a  legislative  union.  Others  who  watched 
events  with  equal  attention,  found  in  it  a  still 
sounder  argument  for  total  separation.”  f 

Mitchell's  position  is  inexpugnable,  and 
no  fact  went  further  to  convince  British 
statesmen  that  separation  or  union  were 
the  only  possible  alternatives. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Europe 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  next  critical  question 
that  came  to  the  front  was  that  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Emancipation.  The  worst  of  the 
penal  laws  had  been  removed  in  1778, 
but  abundant  disabilities  remained.  The 

*  Froude,  English  in  Ireland,  ii.  507. 

f  Mitchell,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  i.  177. 


question  had  hitherto  lain  like  a  sunken 
rock,  on  which  schemes  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  other  reform  had  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck,  but  it  now  showed  above  water. 
In  the  end  of  1791  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  were  being  pressed  on  the  Irish 
Government  by  Pitt  and  Dundas.  Burke 
threw  his  whole  weight  into  the  same 
scale,  and  sent  his  son — an  ally  only 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  his  father — to 
Dublin.  Grattan  and  his  friends  sup¬ 
ported  the  same  view,  but  the  Protes¬ 
tant  party  at  large  were  opposed  to  it. 
Pitt  and  Dundas  tried  argument  and 
advice,  but  the  relations  between  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  were  too  embit¬ 
tered  to  be  revolutionized  peaceably 
without  the  intervention  of  direct  force. 
In  1792  a  small  measure  in  favor  of  the 
Catholics  was  carried  by  Sir  H  Lang- 
rishe,  but  a  petition  asking  more  com¬ 
plete  relief  aroused  most  violent  op¬ 
position  from  the  Ascendancy  party 
through  the  kingdom,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  208  to  23,  though  it 
had  the  countenance  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  The  following  year,  however, 
witnessed  a  marvellous  change.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  British  Government  by  no 
means  shared  the  views  of  the  Ascend¬ 
ancy  party  and  the  Irish  Executive.  By 
their  direct  orders  (Dundas  to  West¬ 
moreland,  23d  January  1793  ;  Froude’s 
“  English  in  Ireland,”  iii.  73)  a  large 
measure  of  emancipation  was  early  in' 
1793  introduced  and  carried  through 
both  Houses  by  the  votes  of  the  Court 
party.  Dr.  Duigenan  and  Lord  Clare 
alone  protesting  audibly. 

By  this  measure  the  parliamentary 
franchise  was  given  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  all  the  more  oppressive  restrictions 
that  lay  on  them  were  removed.  The 
chief  disability  that  remained  was  that 
the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  was  still 
withheld.  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  not 
anxious  to  maintain  even  this  restric¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  the  course  of  British  affairs  had  con¬ 
tinued  smooth,  this  also  w’ould  have  been 
removed  in  no  long  time,  and  complete 
legal  equality  introduced. 

But  now  began  the  most  severe  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  through  which  Great 
Britain  has  ever  had  to  pass.  On  the 
ist  February  1793,  a  week  after  Dun¬ 
das’ s  despatch,  France  declared  war 
upon  us.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  the 
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Republic  must  be  crushed  by  her  host 
of  enemies,  internal  and  external ;  but 
in  1794  the  tide  turned,  and  France  be¬ 
gan  her  career  of  victory.  The  alliance 
against  her,  formed  on  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  broken  up,  and  the 
dread  of  France  and  revolution  reached 
a  panic.  The  nation  became  more  and 
more  united  in  its  hostility  to  Revolution 
principles.  Party  distinctions  vanished. 
The  new  Whigs,  as  Burke  called  those 
who  still  had  faith  in  France,  shrank 
into  insignificance.  In  the  summer  of 
1794  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  various 
other  Whigs,  joined  Mr.  Pitt’s  Cabinet  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  it  became  known  that 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  to  go  to  Ireland  as 
Viceroy.  After  various  delays,  he  was 
sworn  in  in  December,  and  reached  Ire¬ 
land  4th  Jan.  1795.  In  spite  of  the  in¬ 
opportuneness  of  the  moment,  he  at 
once  began  to  push  the  policy  of  com¬ 
plete  Catholic  equality  with  great  vigor, 
but  was  unsupported  from  London,  and 
was  recalled  in  the  end  of  February,  and 
left  Dublin  in  March.  There  has  been 
great  discussion  over  this  action  of  the 
British  Government.  Some  calm-minded 
judges — such  as  Mr.  Lecky — have  held 
that  they  thereby  flung  away  a  golden 
opportunity  for  conciliating  Ireland.  A 
more  probable  judgment  seems  that  the 
rash  and  headlong  conduct  of  Lord  Fitz¬ 
william  roused  such  opposition,  as  to 
make  impossible  the  more  gradual  prog¬ 
ress  which  would  have  been  secured  by 
wiser  means. 

Pitt’s  Government,  it  is  true,  was 
strong  as  few  Governments  have  been. 
Pitt  himself,  as  no  man  not  blinded  by 
passion  or  hatred  can  doubt,  was  then 
and  through  the  remainder  of  his  life 
the  supporter  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 
But  Government  then,  as  Government 
now,  depended  on  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  was  at  that 
time  becoming  uncontrollable. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  one  dissents 
from  Mr.  Lecky  on  a  point  involving 
intimate  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
period  he  has  made  his  own  ;  but  I  think 
he  greatly  underrates  the  bitterness  that 
was  felt  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
in  Ireland  previously  to  Lord  Fitzwill- 
iam’s  failure,  and  greatly  overrates  the 
extent  to  which  the  subsequent  hatred 
that  bore  fruit  in  the  Rebellion  was  due 
to  that  failure.  It  is  to  be  remembered 


that  we  have  not  yet  Mr.  Lecky’s  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  on  the  point.  His 
earlier  work,  “  The  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland,”  deals  with  the 
question  ;  but  the  world  is  still  waiting 
for  the  volumes  of  his  History  which 
shall  cover  that  much-disputed  period. 

Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
facts  which  would  be  necessary  for  a 
full  treatment  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
enough  at  present  to  quote  two  or  three 
testimonies  from  different  sides.  In  the 
first  place,  Westmoreland,  the  Viceroy, 
the  opponent  of  all  emancipation,  writes 
to  Dundas  in  the  beginning  of  1792  : — 

'*  Instead  of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
having  tended  to  unite  Piotestants  and  Cath¬ 
olics,  it  has  increased  the  apprehension  and 
hatred.”  • 

As  to  the  fact  of  this  untoward  result, 
Henry  Grattan,  in  his  Life  of  his  father, 
seems  agreed,  and  is  only  concerned  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  on  Lord  West¬ 
moreland  and  the  French  Revolution. 
Mitchell,  the  Nationalist  historian,  is  of 
the  same  mind.  Describing  the  effects 
of  the  Act  of  1793,  he  says  : — 

“  The  limited  and  grudging  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics  had  by  no  means  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  odious  distinctions 
that  had  so  long  divided  Irishmen  of  different 
religious  persuasions.  The  law  indeed  was 
changed,  but  the  insolent  and  exclusive  spirit 
that  had  inspired  the  penal  code,  the  very 
marked  and  offensive  disabilities  which  still  left 
the  Catholic  people  in  a  condition  of  legal  in¬ 
feriority,  gave  the  ‘  Ascendancy  ’  ample  oppor^ 
tunity  to  make  them  feel  daily  and  hourly  that 
they  were  still  an  oppressed  race.  ...  In 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  continual  efforts 
were  made  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  whole 
Catholic  body,  in  order  to  defeat  and  annul 
the  measures  which  the  Legislature  had  passed 
in  their  favor.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  had  the  virulent  malignity 
of  the  bigots  been  so  busy  in  charging  upon 
Catholics  all  manner  of  evil  principles  and 
practices.”  f 

These  are  the  opinions  of  rival  par¬ 
tisans.  A  still  more  weighty  judgment 
may  be  added. 

Edmund  Burke,  writing  to  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  29th 
January  1795,  moment  when 

Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  policy  was  declaring 


*  Froude,  English  in  Ireland,  iii.  42.  Mr. 
Froude  warmly  accepts  Lord  Westmoreland’s 
view. 

f  Mitchell,  i.  214,  215. 
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itself  in  Ireland,  said,  speaking  of  the 
last  two  years  ; — 

“  It  was  within  the  course  of  about  a  twelve¬ 
month,  that  after  Parliament  had  been  led  into 
a  step  quite  unparalleled  in  its  records  ;  after 
they  had  resisted  all  concession,  and  even 
hearing,  with  an  obstinacy  equal  to  anything 
that  could  have  actuated  a  party  domination 
in  the  second  or  eighth  of  Queen  Anne  ;  after 
the  strange  adventure  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
after  Parliament  bad  listened  to  the  ^vereign 
pleading  for  the  emancipation  of  bis  subjects, 
— it  was  after  ail  this  that  such  a  grudging  and 
discontent  was  expressed  as  must  justly  have 
alarmed,  as  it  did  extremely  alarm,  the  whole 
Catholic  body  ;  and  I  remember  but  one  period 
of  my  life  (I  mean  the  savage  period  between 
1761  and  1767)  in  which  they  have  been  more 
harshly  or  contumeliously  treated  than  since 
the  last  partial  enlargement.  And  thus  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  by  paroxysms,  as  long  as 
any  stigma  remains  on  them,  and  while  they 
are  considered  as  no  better  than  half  citixens.*’ 

Buike  therefore  argues  in  favor  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  policy,  but  hts  state¬ 
ments  are  directly  opposed  to  Mr. 
Lecky's  view  that  “  the  rancor  which  at 
present  (1871)  exists  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  creeds  seems  then  (1793) 
to  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  the 
real  obstacle  to  emancipation  was  not 
the  feelings  of  the  people  but  the  policy 
of  the  Government.”  * 

One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain,  that 
Lord  Fitzwilliain  (as  Lord  Brabourne 
has  pointed  out)  fell  undefended  ;  and 
that  of  his  own  Whig  friends  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  not  one  was  found  to  justify  his 
course. 

After  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  return  the 
clouds  grew  thicker  over  both  countries. 
The  victories  of  France  continued,  and 
the  brilliant  Italian  campaign  of  Buona¬ 
parte  of  1796  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
army.  The  United  Irishmen,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  society  founded  in  1791  by  Wolfe 
Tone,  turned  to  France  for  aid,  and  re¬ 
ceived  full  encour.igcment  there. 

In  July  1796  the  Directory,  under  the 
influence  of  Wolfe  Tone,  resolved  on  an 
invasion  of  Ireland.  The  news  quickly 
reached  the  Irish  Government,  who  were 
able,  by  the  arrest  of  Keogh,  Neilson, 
Russell,  and  others  of  the  leaders  on 
whom  Wolfe  Tone  had  relied,  to  prevent 
concert  between  the  invaders  and  the 
disaffected. 

In  December  a  most  formidable  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Hoche,  one  of  the  ablest 

*  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Opinion,  p.  136. 


French  generals,  set  sail  from  Brest.  It 
carried  15,000  troops,  and  artillery  and 
arms  for  45,000.  By  a  wonderful  suc¬ 
cession  of  happy  chances,  the  invasion 
miscarried  completely.  Through  bad 
seamanship  the  fleet  parted  company  the 
first  night.  Hoche  and  his  staff  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  never 
reached  Ireland  at  all.  The  main  part 
of  the  fleet  reached  Bantry  Bay  in 
safety  ;  but  fortunately  for  England, 
they  were  under  Grouchy,  the  second  in 
command  to  Hoche,  who  then,  as  twenty 
years  after  at  Waterloo,  ruined  French 
hopes  by  his  blunder.  He  hesitated  and 
delayed.  Not  a  man  was  landed.  The 
weather  became  more  and  more  tem¬ 
pestuous,  till  at  length  the  fleet  was  fairly 
blown  out  to  sea.  They  returned  to 
France  defeated  by  the  weather,  without 
having  seen  a  single  English  ship  of  war 
either  going  or  returning. 

In  the  following  year  the  country  was 
in  even  greater  danger.  The  British 
cause  was  at  its  nadir.  The  fleet— our 
only  efficient  defence — was  for  three 
months  incapacitated  by  successive 
mutinies,  the  outcome  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  neglect,  whose  fatuity  almost 
amounted  to  treason.  Meanwhile  the 
Dutch,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
French,  were  throwing  their  whole  na¬ 
tional  strength  into  the  preparations  for 
an  invasion  of  Ireland  on  an  equally 
large  scale.  Duncan,  who  was  block¬ 
ading  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  was 
deserted  by  successive  ships,  till  he  was 
left  with  only  his  own  flag-ship  the 
Venerable,  and  the  Adamant,  a  fifty- 
gun  ship.  With  glorious  audacity  he 
anchored  his  two  ships  in  the  channel, 
which  was  so  narrow  that  only  a  single 
vessel  could  pass  out  at  a  time.  By 
numerous  signals  to  seaward,  he  deluded 
De  Winter  into  the  belief  that  a  large 
squadron  was  lying  off  shore,  and  thus 
for  several  weeks  maintained  with  two 
ships  a  blockade  of  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet.  By  July  a  force  of  sixteen  sail  of 
the  line,  with  ten  frigates,  and  15,000 
troops  with  eighty  guns,  was  lying  ready 
at  the  Texel,  but  by  this  time  the  British 
fleet  was  also  ready  for  service.  Again 
the  weather  stood  our  friend.  For  two 
months  the  fleet  was  delayed  by  foul 
winds,  until  their  supplies  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  When  at  last,  in  October,  the 
Dutch  fleet  put  to  sea,  it  was  met  by 
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Duncan  at  Campcrdown  with  a  nearly 
equal  force.  After  a  desperate  and 
bloody  fiftht,  ten  Dutch  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  were  captured,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  ail  danger  from 
Holland. 

Meanwhile,  howerer,  the  victories  and 
the  bribes  of  Buonaparte  had  reduced 
Austria  to  peace,  and  within  a  week 
after  Camperdown  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  left  us  without  a  single  ally.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  this  treaty  was 
signed,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Di¬ 
rectory  for  the  formation  of  an  “  army 
of  England”  at  Boulogne,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Buonaparte.  The  hopes  of  the 
United  Irishmen  reached  their  highest 
pitch.  It  is  now  known  that  this  army 
was,  probably  from  the  first,  intended 
for  other  purposes,  but  both  Irish  and 
English  were  completely  hoodwinked  by 
Buonaparte.  The  most  desperate  efforts 
were  made  on  the  one  hand  to  welcome, 
on  the  other  to  repel,  the  expected  inva¬ 
sion.  In  this  way  passed  the  winter  of 
1797  and  spring  of  1798  ;  but  all  this 
time  matters  in  Ireland  had  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  roused  Protestant  bitterness  and 
Protestant  oppression.  Protestant  cruel¬ 
ty  roused  Catholic  retaliation.  In  the 
north,  the  strife  between  Orange  boys  or 
Peep-of-day  boys  (so  called  from  their 
visiting  Catholic  houses  at  peep  of  day 
to  search  for  arms)  and  the  Catholic  de¬ 
fenders  almost  reached  the  magnitude 
of  a  war.  Throughout  Ireland  the  Prot¬ 
estants  felt  their  weakness  ;  and,  as  has 
happened  since  in  India  and  Jamaica, 
as  they  became  terrified  they  became 
cruel.  The  Irish  Parliament  entirely 
shared  this  feeling,  and  passed  act  after 
act  of  ever-increasing  severity  against 
the  protest  of  ever-diminishing  minori¬ 
ties,  till  Grattan  and  the  constitutional 
opposition  seceded  in  despair.  The 
United  Irishmen,  whose  leaders  had 
long  been  Republican  and  Separatist, 
took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  foment  disaffection  and  prepare  for 
invasion.  Then  (as  always  in  Irish  his¬ 
tory),  traitors  were  not  wanting  to  be¬ 
tray  the  schemes  of  their  friends  to  the 
Government,  who  were  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  they  had  to 
meet  from  sedition  at  home  and  invasion 
from  abroad,  though  not  in  a  position 
to  prove  in  the  law  courts  what  they 


knew  from  informers.  Militia  had  been 
raised  in  the  prospect  of  invasion,  yeo¬ 
manry  had  been  embodied  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  to  the  number  of  nearly 
30,000  men  (Froude,  iii.  178).  These 
were  necessarily  Protestant,  and  for  the 
most  part  Orangemen  of  the  most  bigoted 
and  ferocious  description.  The  Irish 
Government  was  unable  to  maintain  dis¬ 
cipline  over  these  forces.  Officers  were 
as  bad  as  men.  They  became,  as  Aber- 
cromby,  the  Commander-in-chief,  pub¬ 
licly  declared  in  a  general  order,  and  as 
Cornwallis,  after  the  experience  of  the 
Rebellion  and  of  Castlebar  confirmed, 

”  a  terror  to  every  one  except  their  ene¬ 
mies  and  by  their  ravages,  rapes,  and 
murders,  drove  the  peasantry  wholesale 
into  the  arms  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
Providentially  the  threatened  invasions 
of  1796  and  1797  miscarried  by  the 
weather  without  the  Irish  army  being 
called  on  to  strike  a  blow,  and  that  of 
1798  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  feint 
During  this  period  Camden  had  not,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  yeomanry,  10,000 
men  on  whom  he  could  rely.  If  any  of 
the  three  expeditions  had  succeeded  in 
landing  in  one  of  the  more  disaffected 
parts  of  the  island,  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  but  that  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  would  have  proved  insufficient  to 
repel  the  attack.  Neither  would  it  have 
been  an  invasion  by  a  common  foe. 
Abhorrence  of  French  principles  was 
only  equalled  by  fear  of  the  outrages  of 
French  revolutionary  armies.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  terror  which  filled  the  minds 
of  all  friends  of  the  connection,  explains 
— little  as  it  justifies — the  Protestant 
outrages  of  those  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Catholic  revulsion  against  the 
dragoonings,  the  free  quarterings,  the 
plunderings,  the  murders  of  undisci¬ 
plined  troops,  goes  far  to  account  for 
the  ferocity  of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

In  the  spring  of  1798  matters  came  to 
a  climax.  The  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  understood  the  necessity  of 
foreign  aid,  and  desired  to  defer  a  rising 
until  the  French  were  in  the  country. 
They  were,  however,  betrayed  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  arrested  at  a 
meeting  on  the  12th  March,  when  papers 
containing  full  evidence  of  their  plans 
were  seized.  The  most  violent  measures 
of  repression,  almost  inevitable  by  a  ter- 
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rihed  minority — free  quarterings,  house* 
burnings,  torturings  even — were  adopted 
to  discover  arms  and  plots.  Floggings, 
half'hangings,  picketings,  pitch-cap¬ 
pings,  made  the  name  of  loyalist  odious 
in  ail  generous  minds. 

In  the  end  of  May  overt  rebellion 
broke  out.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  a  simultaneous  rising  through 
Leinster  and  Ulster,  where  the  Presby¬ 
terians  were  almost  as  disaffected  as  the 
Catholics  of  Leinster.  It  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  Leinster,  but  was  sup* 
pressed  with  ease,  except  in  Wexford, 
where  one  or  two  successes  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  made  the  insurrection  swell  to 
enormous  dimensions. 

Bloody  revenge  was  speedily  taken  for 
Protestant  oppression,  and  a  war  of  ex¬ 
termination  and  massacre  commenced, 
in  which  the  two  sides  rivalled  one  an¬ 
other  in  deeds  of  horror.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Plunket,  the  impartial 
biographer  of  his  grandfather,  the  first 
Lord  Plunket,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  w’as,  that  while  the 
loyalists  were  more  brutal  in  their  out¬ 
rages  on  women,  the  rebels  were  more 
wholesale  in  their  massacres  of  men.* 

The  rising  in  Ulster  was  delayed  for 
a  fortnight  by  the  arrest  of  some  of  their 
leaders.  By  that  time  the  anti-Protes- 
tant  character  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
south  had  declared  itself.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  the  north,  who  were  repub¬ 
lican  in  feeling,  but  who  hated  Popery 
even  more  strongly  than  the  British  con¬ 
nection,  could  not  fight  heartily  in  such 
an  alliance,  and  the  rising  was  easily 
suppressed. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection,  the  Government  appointed 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
most  distinguished  general  and  most 
large-minded  and  statesman-like  soldier 
that  Britain  possessed.  He  reached 
Ireland  on  the  20th  June,  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Wexford  insurrection  was  fin¬ 
ished  by  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  He 
found  the  insurrection  crushed,  and  that 
his  whole  work  was  to  extinguish  the 
smouldering  embers,  to  bring  in  an 
amnesty,  and  to  repress  the  savage  spirit 
of  vengeance  roused  by  the  desperate 
struggle  for  life  through  which  the  ruling 
party  had  just  passed. 


His  language  on  the  subject  has  often 
been  quoted  ;  but  the  best  idea  of  his 
position  is  perhaps  given  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  written  a  month  after  he 
reached  Ireland,  to  a  private  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  ; — 

“  Dublin  Castle,  July  24,  1798. 

“  The  overt  rebellion  is  certainly  declining, 
and  the  principal  leaders  in  Kildare  have  sur¬ 
rendered  with  astipulation  for  their  lives  only  ; 
but  the  whole  country  is  in  such  a  state,  that 
I  feel  frightened  and  ashamed  whenever  I  con¬ 
sider  that  I  am  looked  upon  as  being  at  the 
head  of  iL  Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six 
state  trials  that  are  going  on  here,  there  is  no 
law  either  in  town  or  country  but  martial  law, 
and  you  know  enough  of  that  to  see  all  the 
horrors  of  it,  even  in  the  best  administration 
of  it ;  judge  then  how  it  must  be,  conducted 
by  Irishmen  heated  by  passion  and  revenge. 
But  all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  num¬ 
berless  murders  that  are  hourly  committed  by 
our  people  without  any  process  or  examination 
whatever.  The  yeomanry  are  in  the  style  of  the 
Loyalists  in  America,  only  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
ferocious.  These  men  have  saved  the  country, 
but  they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  mur¬ 
der.  The  Irish  militia,  with  few  officers,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  worst  kind,  follow  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  yeomanry  in  murder  and  every 
kind  of  atrocity  ;  and  the  Fencibles  take  a  share, 
tho’  much  behind-hand,  with  the  others.  The 
feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and  murders,  which 
are  still  committed  by  the  rebels,  serve  to  keep 
up  the  sanguinary  disposition  on  our  side  ;  and 
as  long  as  they  furnish  a  pretext  for  our  parties 
going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
amendment.  The  conversation  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood  ;  and  the  conversation 
even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging, 
shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  if  a  priest  has 
been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  expressed 
by  the  whole  company.  So  much  for  Ireland 
and  my  wretched  situation.”  * 

For  this  spirit  of  clemency — though 
accompanied  by  abundant  firmness  in 
his  treatment  of  proved  offenders — he, 
like  Lord  Canning  afterward,  was  fierce¬ 
ly  attacked  in  England,  and  with  still 
more  violence  in  Ireland.  He  was, 
however,  gallantly  supported  in  his 
moderation  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
especially  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  Wilber- 
force  tells  us  in  his  diary,  “  resented  and 
spurned  the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Prot¬ 
estants." 

In  Ireland  the  most  moderate  of  the 
ruling  classes  were  those  who  most  re- 


*  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Major-General 
Ross,  Cornwallis  Corr.,  ii.  368. 


*  Life  of  Lord  Plunket,  1.  p.  72. 
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ccive  the  credit  of  severity,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Irish  rebels  would  have  been 
in  bad  case  if  they  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  mercies  of  even  the  most  moder¬ 
ate  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  English 
statesmen,  from  even  the  best  T>f  the 
Irish,  is  shown  by  a  story  of  a  rather 
later  date,  which  Wilberforce  used  to 
tell. 

“  I  was  with  Piit  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  Lord  Clare  replied  to  a  charge  of  cruel 
practices,  approaching  torture,  for  the  discov* 
eryof  concealed  arms.  '  Well,  suppose  it  were 
so;  but  surely,’ &c.  I  shall  never  forget  Pitt's 
look.  He  turned  round  to  me  with  that  high 
indignant  stare  which  sometimes  marked  his 
countenance,  and  stalked  out  of  the  House.”  * 

A  week  before  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
Buonaparte  had  sailed  on  his  Egyptian 
expedition,  and  though  Wolfe  Tone  was 
urging  immediate  action  on  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  the  chance  was  missed.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  rebellion  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  when  Ireland  was  alarmed  by 
another  French  invasion,  this  time  on  a 
smaller  scale.  On  the  226  of  August, 
General  Humbert,  with  1100  men,  land¬ 
ed  at  Killala  Bay,  in  County  Mayo.  He 
was  joined  by  many  Irish,  and  a  few 
days  after  defeated  General  Lake  in  a 
fight,  which,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  militia,  was  called  the  Castlebar 
races.  Cornwallis,  however,  speedily 
collected  a  large  force,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  landing  of  the 
French,  had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
the  whole  expedition.  Small  as  was  the 
scale  of  this  invasion,  it  illustrates  two 
things — the  danger  which  would  have 
arisen  if  the  forces  of  the  Crown  had 
been  in  less  competent  hands  than  those 
of  Cornwallis,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
the  Irish  militia.  Writing  to  Pitt  a  few 
weeks  after,  Cornwallis  describes  them 
as  “  a  militia  on  which  no  deprendence 
whatever  can  be  placed,  and  which 
Abercromby  too  justly  described  by  say¬ 
ing  they  were  only  formidable  to  their 
friends.”  f 

In  a  private  letter  written  at  the  same 
time  he  says,  ”  The  Irish  militia,  from 
their  repeated  misbehavior  in  the  field, 
and  their  extreme  licentiousness,  are 


*  Wilberforce’ 8  Life,  ii.  337. 
f  CornwRllis,  ii.  413. 


fallen  into  such  universal  contempt  and 
abhorrence,  that  when  applications  are 
made  for  the  protection  of  troops,  it  is 
often  requested  that  Iiish  militia  may 
not  be  sent.”  *  Language  such  as  this 
proves  the  impossibility  which  Corn¬ 
wallis  felt  of  maintaining  order  in  Ire¬ 
land  from  Irish  sources  and  with  Irish 
force. 

Yet  another  small  invasion  took  place 
the  same  autumn  by  a  French  squadron, 
which  reached  Lough  Swilly,  in  County 
Donegal,  on  the  10th  October.  It  was, 
however,  attacked  and  defeated  the  next 
day,  before  any  landing  could  be  made, 
by  a  British  squadron  under  Sir  John 
Warren.  Neither  of  these  invasions 
were  large  enough  to  be  formidable  by 
themselves  ;  either  of  them,  if  they  had 
appeared  a  little  earlier  on  the  scene, 
would  have  multiplied  tenfold  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

This  then  was  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  bit¬ 
terest  animosities.  Its  rival  parties 
were  only  prevented  from  flying  at  each 
other’s  throats  by  the  superior  force  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  Parliament  had 
formerly  hindered  and  hampered  the 
Government  in  their  desires  of  ref 01  m 
and  their  efforts  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  commercial  relationship,  and 
now  encouraged  and  pressed  them  on  to 
severities  and  “  vigor  beyond  the  law." 
It  was  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  exposed  to  continual  invasion.  It 
required  a  huge  British  garrison,  since 
the  native  forces  that  should  have  de¬ 
fended  it  had  proved  themselves  worse 
than  useless.  It  was  true  that  fi\e 
threatened  invasions  had  been  averted, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  miraculous  good 
fortune  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  any 
fitness  of  Ireland  for  defence.  Buona¬ 
parte  would  soon  return  from  the  East. 
Buonaparte  might  be  relied  on  to  see  as 
clearly  as  the  Directory  the  weak  spot 
of  his  enemies,  and  chance  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  the  sixth  time.  It  was 
true  that  rebellion  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  combined  moderation  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  Cornwallis,  but  the  causes  of 
disaffection  had  not  been  removed. 
Passions  were  too  deeply  stirred  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  an  Irish  Parliament  to  remove 
them,  or  to  trust  to  Irish  statesmen  to 
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hold  the  balance  with  justice.  The 
('hancellor  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as 
Cornwallis  often  declared,  were  the  most 
moderate  of  Irish  statesmen  ;  but  as  he 
emphatically  stated  a  few  months  later — 

“  If  the  British  GoTemment  place  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  Irish  faction,  all  will  be  ruined. 
The  Chancellor  and  many  of  our  most  able 
friends,  are  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  would  drive  the  country  into  rebellion  in 
six  months.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  by  far  the 
best,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  yet  have 
firmness  to  control  the  violent  representations 
of  his  countrymen  ;  and  1  trust  when  1  retire 
that  some  Englishman  may  be  sent  over  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  acting  for  himself,  and 
will  not  submit  to  be  governed."* 

Neither  was  there  any  other  party  in 
Ireland  to  whom  Cornwallis  could  turn. 
Grattan  had,  of  course,  been  opposed  to 
all  measures  of  violence  ;  but  Grattan, 
with  most  of  the  parliamentary  opposi¬ 
tion,  imitating  the  example  of  Fox  at 
Westminster,  had  seceded  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  severities  which  succeeded 
on  the  failure  of  Hoche’s  invasion.  The 
party  had  at  no  time  been  considerable 
in  numbers,  but  at  the  general  election 
of  1797  Grattan  declined  re-election  and 
from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  the 
Union  debates  bad  not  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  In  these  desperate  straits  the 
question  that  weighed  on  Cornwallis 
was,  as  he  puts  it,  “  How  Ireland  could 
be  governed  and  preserved,  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  source  of  strength  and  power, 
instead  of  remaining  a  useless  and  al¬ 
most  intolerable  burden  to  Great 
Britain  ?”  f  He  was  satisfied,  and  upon 
good  grounds,  that  perseverance  in  the 
system  that  had  hitherto  been  pursued 
could  only  lead  from  bad  to  worse,  and, 
after  exhausting  the  resources  of  Britain, 
must  end  in  the  total  separation  of  the 
two  countries.  As  a  general  he  believed, 
and  no  doubt  rightly  believed,  that  Ire¬ 
land  under  the  existing  system  was  in¬ 
defensible  against  the  attacks  of  foreign 
enemies.  As  a  statesman  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
under  the  existing  system  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  good  government,  safety, 
or  justice  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  His  own  view  was  entirely 
against  the  maintenance  of  the  Ascend- 

*  Cornwallis  to  Ross,  Hi.  250. 

t  Cornwallis,  ii.  404. 


ancy^  Writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  Oct.  1798, 
he  declares — 

"It  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  desperate 
roeasnre  for  the  Briti^  Government  to  make 
an  irrevocable  alliance  with  a  small  parly  in 
Ireland  (which  party  has  derived  all  its  conse¬ 
quence  from,  and  is,  in  fact,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  British  Government)  to  wage  eternal 
war  against  the  Papists  and  Presbyterians  of 
this  kingdom,  which  two  sects  from  the  fairest 
calculations  compose  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
community,"  * 

He  therefore  strongly  urged  the 
extension  of  all  the  privileges  of  Union 
to  the  Catholics,  and  with  deep  foresight 
prophesied — 

"  If  it  is  in  contemplation  ever  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  Union  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  the  present  appears  to  be  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  British  Ministry  can  have  of 
obtaining  any  credit  from  the  boon,  which 
must  otherwise  in  a  short  time  be  extorted  from 
them." 

These  views  were  completely  shared 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  If  thev  could  then  have 
been  carried  out,  our  troubles  in  Ireland 
might  now  have  been  of  no  greater 
magnitude  than  our  troubles  in  the 
Highlands.  But  in  the  then  temper  of 
public  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  it  was  impossible  for  statesmen 
of  whatever  influence  to  put  forward  at 
the  moment  so  comprehensive  a  scheme. 
Sincere  friend  as  Cornwallis  was  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  he  felt  the  military  ne¬ 
cessity  as  the  pressing  and  overmaster¬ 
ing  fact  of  the  situation  ;  and  the  best 
that  he  found  himself  able  to  do  for  the 
Catholics  was  to  bid  them  wait,  in  re¬ 
liance  on  the  superior  impartiality  of  an 
imperial  Parliament  and  the  known  views 
of  so  many  eminent  statesmen.  In  this 
confidence  they  waited — not,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  the  other  day,  be¬ 
cause,  though  hating  the  Union,  they 
were  powerless  through  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  had  plenty  of  strength  to 
defeat  the  measure,  if  they  had  so  de¬ 
sired.  Mr.  Gladstone  forgets  that  the 
Catholics  had  at  this  time  votes,  and 
that,  while  the  boroughs  were  nearly  all 
close  corporations  under  the  patronage 
of  individuals,  yet,  owing  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  leases  for  lives,  something  very 
like  universal  suffrage  prevailed  in  the 
counties,  f  In  three  quarters  of  the 

*  Cornwallis,  ii.  418. 

^  Wakefield  Account  of  Ireland,  ii.  301;  Old¬ 
field,  Represenutive  Hist.,  vi.  216. 
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county  constituencies,  therefore,  the 
members  were  completely  dependent  on 
Catholic  votes.  Moreover,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  charge  is  inconsistent  with  the 
attitude  both  of  Nationalists  and  of  the 
Irish  Government.  The  charge  which 
Nationalist  writers  bring  against  Mr.  Pitt 
in  this  matter  is  not  that  he  suppressed 
Catholic  opinion,  but  that  he  duped 
Catholics  and  won  invaluable  support 
by  promises  which  he  had  no  intention 
of  performing.  The  position  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  takes  up  in  a  most  re¬ 
markable  letter  on  the  question,  wiitten 
to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Union,*  is  not  that  the  support  of  the 
Catholics  was  withheld  or  was  unimpor¬ 
tant,  but  that  it  was  granted,  and  was 
necessary  for  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

The  prospects  which  tempted  the 
Catholics  were  not  fulfilled,  though  not 
through  the  fault  of  Pitt,  Cornwallis,  or 
Castlereagh.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Catholics  the 
Union  appeared  favorable  to  their  inter¬ 
ests,  and  that  they  consequently  were 
either  neutral  or  favorable  to  the  Union, 
while  the  most  effective  resistance  came 
from  the  Orangemen,  who  were  opposed 
to  it  on  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
Catholics  supported  it. 

Then  began  the  long  Union  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  prove,  more  completely 
than  anything,  the  utter  corruptness  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  party  which  composed 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  their  unfitness 
for  control  over  the  affairs  of  their 
country.  The  feelings  of  Cornwallis 
will  be  best  shown  by  a  few  extracts 
from  his  private  letters  to  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  General  Ross.  Writing  on 
the  irst  January  1799,  he  says — 

“  The  demands  of  our  friends  rise  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  appearance  of  strength  on  the 
other  side,  and  you,  who  know  how  I  detest  a 
job,  will  ^  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I 
must  often  have  to  keep  my  temper  ;  but  still 
the  object  is  great,  and  perhaps  the  salvation 
of  the  British  Empire  may  depend  upon  it.  I 
shall  therefore  as  much  as  possible  overcome 
my  detestation  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  en¬ 
gaged,  and  march  on  steadily  to  my  point. ”f 

On  the  20th  May  he  writes  again — 

"  The  political  jobbing  of  this  country  gets 
the  better  of  me  ;  it  has  ever  been  the  wish  of 
my  life  to  avoid  all  this  dirty  business,  and  I 

*  Cornwallis  Mem.,  iii.  326. 

t  Idem,  p.  39. 


am  now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing,  and 
am  consequently  more  wretched  than  ever.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  live  to  get  out  of  this  most 
cursed  of  all  situations  and  most  repugnant  to 
my  feelings.  How  I  long  to  kick  those  whom 
my  public  duty  obliges  me  to  court !  If  I  did 
not  hope  to  get  nut  of  this  country,  I  should 
most  earnestly  pray  for  immediate  death.  No 
man,  I  am  sure,  ever  experienced  a  more 
wretched  existence,  and  after  all  I  doubt  wheth* 
er  it  is  possible  to  save  the  country.”  * 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  8th  June 
1799— 

“  The  country  is  becoming  every  day  more 
quiet ;  but  the  ferocity  of  the  loyalists  will  not 
for  a  long  time  permit  the  restoration  of  perfect 
tranquillity.  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most 
unpleasant  nature,  negotiating  and  jobbing 
with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I 
despise  and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  such  ditty  work,  and  am  supported  only 
by  the  reflection  that  without  a  Union  the 
British  Empire  must  be  dissolved.’*  f 

On  the  19th  June — 

*'  Nothing  but  a  conviction  that  a  Union  is 
absoluteiy  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Brit 
ish  Empire  could  make  me  endure  the  shocking 
task  which  is  imposed  upon  me.”  X 

These  views  were  fully  shared  by  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  reasons  which,  alike  in  his 
public  utterances  and  in  his  private  cor¬ 
respondence  and  intercourse,  we  see  to 
have  moved  him  were  the  deepest  and 
noblest  that  can  move  a  statesman — the 
safety  of  the  empire  and  the  protection 
of  the  weaker  party  in  Ireland. 

The  safety  of  the  empire  he  puts  first 
in  his  grand  speech  of  31st  January 

1799 

“  The  country  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
most  important  and  momentous  conflict  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world — a 
conflict  in  which  Great  Britain  is  distinguished 
for  having  made  the  only  manly  and  successful 
stand  against  the  common  enemies  of  civilized 
society.  We  see  the  point  in  which  that  enemy 
thinks  us  the  most  assailable.  Are  we  not  then 
bound  in  policy  and  prudence  to  strengthen 
that  vulnerable  point,  involved,  as  we  are,  in 
a  contest  of  liberty  against  despotism — of 
property  against  plunder  and  rapine — of  re¬ 
ligion  and  order  against  impiety  and  anarchy  ? 

”  There  was  a  time  when  this  would  have 
been  called  declamation,  but  unfortunately  long 
and  bitter  experience  has  taught  us  to  feel 
that  it  is  only  the  feeble  and  imperfect  repre¬ 
sentation  of  those  calamities  (the  result  of 
French  principles  and  French  arms)  which  are 

*  Cornwallis  Mem.,  iii.  p.  too. 

f  Idem,  p.  103. 
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every  day  attested  by  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding 
world."  * 

Declamation  these  words  may  sound 
in  this  more  happy  time.  When  uttered, 
they  expressed  no  more  than  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  nation.  But,  even  at 
such  a  moment,  the  healing  of  animosi¬ 
ties  in  Ireland,  and  the  protection  of  the 
Irish,  does  not  stand  far  behind.  In  the 
same  speech,  he  continues  : — 

“  Whoever  looks  at  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  whoever  considers  that 
the  enemy  have  shown  by  their  conduct  that 
they  considered  Ireland  as  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  empire,  whoever 
reflects  upon  those  dreadful  and  inexcusable 
cruelties  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  both 
countries,  and  upon  those  lamentable  severities 
by  which  the  exeitions  for  the  defence  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  unhappily  but  unavoidably  attended, 
and  the  necessity  of  which  is  in  itself  one  great 
aggravation  of  the  treasons  and  crimes  which 
led  to  them, — must  feel  that,  as  it  now  stands 
composed,  in  the  hostile  division  of  its  sects, 
in  the  animosities  existing  between  ancient  set¬ 
tlers  and  original  inhabitants,  .  .  .  there  is  no 
cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  imperial 
legislature,  free  alike  from  terror  and  from  re¬ 
sentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and  agita¬ 
tion,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  and  unin¬ 
flamed  by  the  passions,  of  that  distracted  coun- 
try.”t 

This  was  the  attitude  of  Pitt.  The 
same  two  motives  are  in  the  forefront  of 
the  case  as  presented  by  Lord  Clare,  in 
the  most  impassioned  passage  of  his 
great  Union  speech  of  the  loth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1800  :  — 

"  I  will  now  appeal  to  every  dispassionate 
man  who  hears  me,  whether  I  have  in  anything 
misstated  or  exaggerated  the  calamitous  situa¬ 
tion  of  my  country,  or  the  coalition  of  vice  and 
folly  which  has  long  undermined  her  happiness, 
and  at  this  hour  loudly  threatens  her  existence. 
It  is  gravely  inculcated,  I  know — ‘  Let  the 
British  minister  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  we 
are  very  well  as  we  are.’  We  are  very  well 
as  we  are.  Gracious  God  !  of  what  materials 
must  the  heart  of  that  man  be  composed,  who 
knows  the  state  of  the  country,  and  will  coldly 
tell  us  we  are  very  well  as  we  are.  We  are 
very  well  as  we  are — we  have  not  three  years 
of  redemption  from  bankruptcy  or  intolerable 
taxation,  nor  one  hour's  security  against  the 
renewal  of  exterminating  civil  war.  We  are 
very  well  as  we  are.  Look  to  your  statute- 
book — session  after  session  have  you  been 
compelled  to  enact  laws  of  unexampled  rigor 
and  novelty,  to  repress  the  horrible  excesses  of 
the  mass  of  your  people  ;  and  the  fury  of  mur¬ 
der  and  pillage  and  desolation  has  so  outrun 


*  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  43. 
f  Idem,  p.  46. 


all  legislative  exertion,  that  you  have  been  at 
length  driven  to  the  hard  necessity  of  break¬ 
ing  down  the  pale  of  the  municipal  law.  and 
putting  your  country  under  the  ban  of  military 
government ;  and  in  every  little  circle  of 
dignity  and  independence  we  hear  whispers  of 
discontent  at  the  temperate  discretion  with 
which  it  is  administered.  We  are  very  well 
as  we  are.  Look  at  the  old  revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Irish  Union,  and  the 
modern  revolutionary  Government  of  the  Irish 
consulate,  canvassing  the  dregs  of  that  rebel 
democracy  fora  renewal  of  popular  ferment  and 
outrage,  to  overcome  tbe  deliberations  of  Par¬ 
liament.  We  are  very  well  as  we  are.  Look 
to  your  civil  and  religious  dissensions — look 
to  the  fury  of  political  faction,  and  the  torrents 
of  human  blood  that  stain  the  face  of  your 
country,  and  of  what  material  is  that  man  com¬ 
posed  who  will  not  listen  with  patience  and 
goodwill  to  any  proposition  that  can  be  made 
to  him,  for  composing  the  distractions,  and 
healing  the  wounds,  and  alienating  the  miseries 
of  the  devoted  nation  ?  We  are  very  well  as 
we  are.  Look  to  your  finances,  and  I  repeat 
you  have  not  redemption  for  three  years  from 
public  bankruptcy,  or  a  burden  of  taxation 
which  will  sink  every  gentleman  of  property 
in  the  country.”  * 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  Union.  Such  was  Cornwallis's 
view  of  the  negotiations  in  which  he 
found  himself  engaged.  Of  the  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  those  negotiations,  a 
most  careful  and  impartial  sketch  has 
been  given  by  Lord  Brabourne  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  this  Magazine. f 

Cornwallis  is  attacked  for  having  ex¬ 
pelled  his  opponents  wholesale  from 
office  and  pensions.  This  is  true,  but 
hardly  heinous.  It  is  the  regular  course 
of  events  to-day.  When  a  man  differs 
from  Government  on  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  day,  he  does  not 
continue  to  hold  office.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  he  resigns,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  dismissed.  People  talk  as  if  a 
couple  of  millions  was  spent  in  actual 
money  bribes.  The  truth  is,  that  very 
little  was  spent  in  actual  cash  bribes,  not 
on  account  of  any  virtue  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  but  as  is  proved  by  the 
amounts  remitted  from  England.  The 
patrons  of  the  Irish  boroughs  which 
were  sup  pressed  were  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  i^JSoo  a  seat.  This  was  not 
more  than  a  liberal  estimate  of  their 
actual  market  value,  and  was  a  compen¬ 
sation  and  not  a  bribe,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  confined  to  supporters  of  the 

*  P.  50  of  edition  published  by  I.  L.  P.  U. 
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Government,  but  was  paid  equally  to 
owners  of  seats  whose  nominees  had 
voted  against  the  Union. 

In  the  same  way  the  holder  of  every 
office  which  was  suppressed  was  lavishly 
pensioned,  though  probably  not  more 
lavishly  than  he  would  have  been  in 
England.  Useful  supporters  received 
promotion  in  preference  to  opponents, 
a  course  not  unprecedented  in  Britain. 
Irish  Peerages  were  lavished  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  rivalled  only  by  Lofd  North  in 
the  crisis  of  the  stiuggle  with  America. 
These  were  the  resources  of  Cornwallis. 
They  were  methods  partly  the  necessary 
and  usual  concomitants  of  any  reform, 
but,  if  carried  to  excess,  to  be  justified 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  employment 
of  spies  or  the  payment  of  blackmail. 
They  are  things  highly  undesirable  in 
themselves,  but  which  may  be  forced 
upon  an  honorable  man  by  the  necessity 
of  the  situation,  and  are  in  any  case  in¬ 
finitely  more  dishonorable  to  the  receiver 
than  the  giver. 

I  have  shown  the  motives  of  Pitt  and 
Cornwallis.  I  have  shown  that  they  had 
reason  for  attributing  to  those  motives 
the  weight  which  they  did.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  men  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal,  it  is  notorious.  On  the  venality 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  Cornwallis  and 
Fox,  Wolfe  Tone  and  Grattan,  Mitchell 
and  Froude  are  agreed.  The  only  ac¬ 
cusation  against  Pitt  and  Cornwallis 
comes  to  this,  that  in  a  time  of  supreme 
national  necessity,  and  in  the  cause  of 
good  government,  they  were  ready  to 
employ  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
the  payment  of  blackmail  to  a  set  of 
brigands,  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
securing  a  measure  which  they,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  countrymen,  regarded  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  the  empire. 


It  is  true  that  the  Union  has  not  cured 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland,  but  the  Union 
was  never  expected  to  be  a  panacea.  It 
was  intended  as  the  first  step  of  a  series 
of  measures  which  should  extend  to 
Ireland  all  the  blessings  and  all  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Those 
measures  Pitt  failed  in  accomplishing, 
but  he  did  not  fail  in  the  two  primary 
objects  which  the  Union  itself  was  to 
secure.  He  saved  Irish  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  from  their  frenzied  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  gave  them  the  direct  protection 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  By  bring- 
,  ing  the  army  of  Ireland  under  the  control 
of  the  British  Parliament,  he  made  Ire¬ 
land,  of  which  Cornwallis  had  despaired, 
militarily  defensible,  and  gave  the  em¬ 
pire  a  strength  without  which  it  would 
probably  have  succumbed  to  the  renewed 
attacks  of  Buonaparte. 

After  all,  the  historical  argument  is 
not  a  practical  question.  It  may  be 
right  or  it  may  be  wrong  that  the  great 
work  of  Pitt  and  Cornwallis  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand.  That  is  a  question  to 
be  decided  on  a  survey  of  the  empire 
to-day,  and  not  on  researches  into  the 
events  of  a  century  ago.  But  what  the 
historical  argument  can  show  is,  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  Union  are  not  men  of 
whom  their  descendants  need  be 
ashamed.  Their  action  in  forming  the 
Union  was  not  guided  by  petty,  or  by 
corrupt,  or  by  wicked  motives.  They 
were  not  actuated  by  slothfulness  or  sel¬ 
fishness.  They  were  not  afraid  to  main¬ 
tain  on  their  shoulders  the  burden  of 
empire,  when  they  saw  that  by  a  bold 
assumption  of  responsibility  they  could 
best  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  and  to  mankind. — Blackwood' s 
Magazine. 


THE  LOWER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


BY  HELEN  MCKERLIE. 


We  have  all  read  an  admirable  treatise 
from  the  hand  of  a  gifted  pen  woman, 
slashing  at  all  our  hopes,  and  attempting 
to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women.  And  wherefore  ?  Because — 
we  gather  from  her  argument— it  means 
loss  of  money,  time,  and,  above  all 


things,  strength.  A  highly  educated 
woman,  we  are  told,  is  incapacitated  for 
her  natural  functions.  She  is  a  woman 
destroyed,  a  man  not  made.  All  her 
finer  and  more  valuable  attributes  are 
blurred.  She  is  unsatisfying  as  a  com¬ 
panion,  worthless  as  a  wife,  incapable 
as  a  mother.  A  girl’s  physical  strength 
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can  never  carry  her  bravely  through  the 
arduous  struggle  for  honors,  degrees, 
and  professorships,  and  land  her  safely 
at  the  other  side.  Mental  success  must 
be  obtained  at  the  loss  of  physical  pow¬ 
ers.  A  girl  is  weaker,  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  morally,  than  a  man  ;  therefore 
she  must  take  the  lowest  seat. 

Of  course  the  actual  facts  as  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who 
fail  from  over-pressure  in  brainwork 
have  been  already  erroneously  stated  by 
a  man,  and  ably  proved  to  be  so  by  a 
woman.  That  part  of  the  argument  is 
finished.  Our  attention  is  now  obtru¬ 
sively  drawn  to  a  lower  field.  We  would 
fain  have  passed  over  the  ignoble  theme, 
but  we  are  called  upon  to  face  the  facts 
of  the  disastrous  system  of  education 
which  has  till  lately  prevailed.  We  are 
told  a  woman’s  highest  aim  is  to  be  a 
good  animal.  Undoubtedly  to  be  a 
good  animal  is  one  of  the  requisites  of 
successful  living.  But  is  it  life  alto¬ 
gether  ?  Without  infringing  on  man’s 
royal  prerogative,  have  women  not  a 
right  to  live — to  live  as  beings  answer- 
able  for  their  all  ?  Our  opponent  says, 
and  others  have  said  before  her,  “  There 
is  one  sphere  for  woman’s  thought  and 
work  and  action.”  But  when  we  come 
to  inquire  what  it  is,  it  appears  that  the 
one  sphere  is  that  of  wife,  mother,  and 
household  drudge.  Perhaps  these  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Lower  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  know  of  some  sphere  for  women’s 
souls.  If  so,  their  discreet  silence  is  to 
be  commended.  We  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  domestic  sphere  did  not 
include  all  the  thought  of  which  even  a 
woman  is  capable.  But  no  ;  there  is  a 
sharp  line  drawn  ;  so  far  can  they  ad¬ 
vance,  but  here  they  must  stop.  No 
further,  say  the  new  King  Canutes.  We 
ask  :  Is  this  compatible  with  human 
nature  ?  Is  there  any  point  at  which 
humanity  can  stand  still,  intellectually, 
socially,  mentally,  morally  ?  No  ;  we 
progress  or  retrograde.  Toward  what 
shall  we  move  ?  is  the  only  question. 

Now  the  progress  of  the  Lower  System 
of  Education  does  not  seem  to  tend 
toward  improvement.  The  aim  seems 
to  be  to  teach  women  to  suit  themselves 
to  others’  requirements,  because  their 
well-being  depends  on  others’  approval. 
A  woman’s  laudable  ambition,  say  this 
school  of  philosophers,  is  first  to  become 


a  wife,  forgetting  that  the  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  wife  does  not  necessarily  include 
the  desire  to  become  a  good  wife.  The 
direct  road  to  become  a  wife  is  not  by 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  but  by 
the  development  of  certain  feminine 
qualities,  bad  and  good.  A  girl  is  to 
cultivate  her  love  of  dress,  her  taste  for 
frivolities,  her  desire  to  please.  Her  life 
must  embody  soft  pleasure,  that  she  may 
be  the  embodiment  of  it  to  a  sterner  com¬ 
panion.  VV^at  does  a  feminine  life  im¬ 
ply  in  these  people's  mouths  ?  Vanity, 
ease,  luxury,  dissipation  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  ;  lack  of  method,  disre¬ 
spect  of  time,  carelessness  of  everything. 
Little  failings  incidental  to  those  of  the 
weaker  sex  are  to  be  condoned,  and  little 
weaknesses  made  greater ;  for  by  their 
weakness  they  shall  rule.  Haphazard, 
aimless,  helpless,  women’s  lives  must 
be  ;  for  their  help  comes  from  without. 
They  are  not  strong  enough,  poor  things, 
to  fight  life’s  battle.  They  must  find 
some  one  to  fight  it  tor  them.  But  does 
their  taste  for  amusement  and  frivolities 
always  stop  when  they  have  gained  the 
husband  ?  Is  the  desire  for  admiration, 
sometimes  grown  into  a  craving,  always 
satisfied  in  the  humdrum  domestic  career 
for  which  the  Professors  of  the  Lower 
System  are  so  anxious  that  girls  should 
be  carefully  prepared  ?  Have  these 
women  any  serious  thoughts  and  worthy 
studies  to  fall  back  upon  when  they  are 
once  “settled”?  They  know  nothing 
of  all  that.  They  were  only  taught  to 
win  men’s  admiration,  to  gratify  their 
own  desires.  Why  should  marriage 
change  them  ?  There  is  no  terminus  in 
the  education  of  human  character  ;  there 
are  only  stations. 

We  have  read,  too,  the  ardent  philip¬ 
pics  on  energies  strained  and  frames 
exhausted  by  mental  work  :  but  although 
an  equal  number  of  constitutions  are 
ruined  by  physical  exertion  there  is  no 
war  cry  raised  because  of  that.  Where 
are  the  lamentations  about  over  danced 
girls,  overdressed  girls,  over-driven 
girl%  over-dissipated  girls  ?  What  of 
the  weary  dinners,  the  over-heated 
theatres,  the  glaring  ball-rooms  ?  What 
of  mornings  begun  at  mid-day,  of  after¬ 
noons  harassed  with  the  desire  of  getting 
through  in  one  day  a  week’s  social  duty, 
of  days  spent  'n  racketing  railway  trav¬ 
elling  for  two  days’  giddy  visit  to  a  fash- 
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ionable  house  ?  Is  this  the  life  that  will 
make  strong  women  to  be  the  mothers 
of  a  giant  race  ? 

Putting  aside  the  facts  that  women 
desire  some  happiness  of  their  own,  and 
that  they  prefer  to  hnd  it  themselves 
without  having  arbitrary  rules  laid  down 
for  them  ;  putting  aside  the  question 
whether  a  present  generation  of  one  sex 
is  to  be  entirely  sacrificed  for  a  future 
generation  of  the  other,  let  us  consider 
the  dicta  laid  down  for  us  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Lower  System.  "  Women 
are  made  and  meant  to  be,  not  men,  but 
mothers  of  men.”  “  A  noble  wife,  a 
noble  mother,  etc.”  True,  most  true  ; 
but  what  are  the  means  to  the  end  ? 
Should  we  set  out  with  the  object  of 
making  a  good  wife  or  a  good  mother 
before  we  have  considered  how  to  make 
a  good  woman  ?  How  do  we  get  good 
human  character  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  all  higher  attributes,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  lower  ?  Is  it  not  by 
the  development  of  all  the  faculties,  the 
increased  desire  for  all  good  ?  We  are 
told,  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers, 
women  must  sink  the  race  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  crave,  not  all  good,  but  the 
good  of  husband  and  children.  And 
yet  at  the  same  time  women  are  not  to 
exert  themselves,  but  to  push  on  others 
to  get  it  for  them  ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
spur  for  the  willing  horse.  It  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  sketch  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  a 
woman  ;  but  we  decline  to  admire  or 
indorse  it.  The  individual  good — de¬ 
cidedly  ;  according  to  one  of  our  best 
ethical  schemes,  if  each  man  is  happy, 
who  shall  be  miserable  ?  Neither  men 
nor  women  are  conducing  to  the  general 
good  when  they  shut  up  their  own  house 
to  mind  their  neighbor’s  shop.  This 
essential  for  good  wifedom  is  also  an 
essential  for  good  womanhood.  The 
individual  first  :  nations  and  races  are 
formed  of  men  and  women,  not  of  droves 
of  cattle.  We  want  good  characters. 
Will  good  characters  ever  be  formed  by 
helpless,  dependent  lives  f  Do  great 
individuals  spring  from  a  cowed  and 
conquered  people  ?  Let  a  ruler  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  people,  let  a  husband  be 
chosen  by  a  woman  ;  but  woe  to  the 
people  who  think  they  can  live  by  the 
bounty  of  their  king,  and  that  their  own 
independence,  their  own  endeavor  are 
nothing  ;  and  woe  to  the  woman  who 


thinks  of  her  husband  likewise.  Look 
at  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  the 
paupers  who  cringe  and  fawn.  What 
effect  has  that  dependence  on  character  ? 
Yet  the  noble  wife  is  to  spring  from  a 
training  not  very  different.  All  her  life 
long  she  has  never  tasted  the  bread  of 
independence.  She  waits  whiningly  for 
others  to  provide  all  that  she  requires, 
and  hangs  her  whole  weight  upon  some 
one  man,  from  necessity,  not  choice. 
Why  does  a  man’s  opinion  immediately 
suggest  a  broad,  well-balanced  view, 
while  the  term  “  feminine”  implies  in 
most  cases  something  weak  and  con¬ 
temptible  ?  Does  it  mean  that  man’s 
vices  ate  noble,  and  woman’s  virtues, 
faults  ?  No,  it  means  that  a  man  has 
been  trained  and  educated  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  life.  Each  gener%on  of  men 
starts  at  a  higher  stage  of  development 
than  the  last  ;  while  women,  so  far  as 
their  minds  and  characters  go,  have  been 
left  uncultured,  and  in  the  general  affairs 
of  life  they  have  made  no  progress  worth 
speaking  of. 

But  in  spite  of  this  advance,  we  say — 
nay,  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  men 
have  by  no  means  outgrown  such  fail¬ 
ings  as  tyranny  and  a  desire  for  domina¬ 
tion.  And  in  spite  of  the  rosy  views  of 
men  to  be  found  in  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  quite  old-  ^ 
fashioned  to  suppose  that  men  still  wish 
to  make  women  dependent  upon  them 
and  subject  to  their  wishes.  This  is 
natural  enough.  The  affairs  of  the 
world  are  carried  on  by  self-reliance  and 
love  of  power.  These  qualities  are  kept 
in  check  in  the  sphere  that  has  developed 
them  ;  but  at  home,  through  want  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance  in  woman, 
they  have  become  things  with  even  uglier 
names.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told, 
women  are  pufied  up  with  inordinate 
vanity,  their  little  knowledge  appears  to 
them  the  height  of  wisdom,  for  their  un¬ 
reasonableness  has  no  experience  but  a 
domestic  one  to  temper  it.  They  think 
they  can  rule  and  decide  in  every  sphere 
because  they  are  quite  aware  that  in  the 
one  sphere  they  are  far  more  exfierienced 
than  men.  But  are  these  the  faults  of 
Higher  Education  ?  Who  would  select 
as  his  general  adviser  a  man  who  knew 
only  one  sphere  of  life  ?  How  can  women 
on  such  a  system  be  ever  the  useful  com¬ 
panions  to  men  whom  our  adversaries  so 
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much  admire?  “Women,’*  say  they,  fora  champion,  and  not  for  love.  So 
“do  not  desire  emancipation.”  It  is  well  that  it  appears  to  men  to  outweigh 
true.  They  have  never  been  slaves,  all  the  sicrifice.  Men  prefer  to  be  foes 
What  they  do  desire  is  education  ;  edu*  out-manoeuvred  into  matrimony  rather 
cation  that  will  enable  them  to  hnd  hap-  than  the  bestot  friends.  This  may  read 
piness  within  themselves  ;  that  will  give  well  enough  in  romances,  and  please  the 
them  glad  hours,  bright  dreams,  and  no-  ear  in  tinkling  rhyme.  But  how  is  it  in 
ble  ambitions,  under  whatever  roof  they  fact  ?  Try  this  syllogism  :  Men  are 
may  call  their  home.  They  desire  in-  loved  because  they  are  strong  ;  all  men 
tellectual  preparation  for  intellectual  in-  are  strong  ;  therefore  they  may  all  be 
tercourse—  if  needs  be,  stimulated  by  loved.  Or,  again  :  Women  are  to  be 
competition.  But  they  do  not  intend  weak.  Compared  to  men  they  are  to  be 
because  of  this  to  give  up  all  claim  to  as  “moonlight  unto  sunlight”  and  as 
the  happy  life  ordained  for  them  as  “  water  unto  wine.’ ’  But  does  real  vir- 
companions  to  men.  On  the  contrary,  tue,  not  that  of  the  glass-house  and  con- 
they  wish  to  become  better  fitted  for  servatory  sort,  require  no  strength,  and 
that  life  than  they  are  at  present.  They  are  our  “  noble  wives  and  mothers”  to 
wish  to  enable  themselves  to  enter  into  fare  no  better  in  e  'ucation  or  in  life 
all  men’s  views  and  thoughts.  They  than  the  heroine  of  Locksley  Hall  ? 
wish  to  live^ith  them  as  rational  beings.  There  is  one  question,  asked  in  the 
as  classmates  in  the  school  of  life,  article  which  has  given  rise  to  this  pro- 
though  one  may  perhaps  be  on  the  test,  too  amusing  to  be  passed  over.  It 
higher,  the  other  on  the  lower,  form,  is  asked  in  reference  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
This  is  better  than  that  men  and  women  who  wanders  like  a  ghost,  poor  crea- 
should  be  foes,  forced  to  be  allies  in  ture,  through  this  controversy — not 
order  that  each  may  fight  more  success-  surely  as  a  punishment  for  a  too  vault- 
fully  for  his  or  her  selfish  interest.  It  ing  ambition.  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  ad- 
is  better  for  a  woman  to  look  on  all  mitted  to  have  been  a  happy,  or  at  least 
good  men  as  her  friends — one  dearest  unobjectionable,  instance  of  a  learned 
and  best  of  all — than  to  look  on  all  men  woman.  But,  adds  the  writer,  do  we 
as  foes,  to  be  battled  with  according  to  admire  her  education  or  her  character  ? 
the  rules  of  the  lists,  in  order  that  one  We  are  tempted  to  ask  in  reply.  What  is 
may  be  out-manoeuvred  and  captured  by  the  idea  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the 
a  strategy  that  it  is  a  life’s  work  to  learn  adherents  of  the  Lower  System  ?  Does 
and  to  put  into  execution.  And  men  not  education  form  character  ?  Would 
and  women  can  never  work  side  by  side  the  character  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  of 
unless  the  ground,  whether  for  battle  or  anybody  else,  have  been  the  same  if  the 
for  production,  is  the  same  ;  nor  can  they  education  had  been  different  ?  Should 
be  either  worthy  allies  or  useful  fellow-  we  have  admired  her  character  as  we 
laborers,  unless  they  have  together  pre-  do  if  she  had  been  brought  up  a  wash- 
pared  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  together  erwoman,  or  as  inaid-of-honor  to  Queen 
considered  the  work  that  needs  doing  Catherine  de  Medici  ?  We  are  striving 
and  the  means  that  are  ready  to  hand.  for  education  in  order  to  the  better  for- 
Again,  say  our  opponents,  while  mation  of  character.  We  want  to  stay 
women  have  been  clamoring  men  have  the  riotous  growth  of  frivolous,  worth- 
been  advancing.  They  have  no  longer  less,  and  unhappy  women.  Of  course, 
any  petty  feelings  of  jealousy.  They  if  women  could  be  pitchforked  into  life 
only  desire  what  is  best  for  all,  not  what  with  all  their  finer  attributes  and  quali- 
is  best  for  men.  We  wish  we  could  ties  full  grown,  we  should  have  nothing 
honestly  think  so.  But  it  would  be  con-  more  to  say.  But  we  assert  that  the 
trary  to  all  experience  of  human  nature  attributes  and  qualities  so  much  desired 
that  men  should  not  feel  themselves  in-  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  girl  by  priming 
jured  by  finding  women  in  the  field  to  her  with  accomplishments  and  just  a 
increase  the  competition  already  felt  to  sufficient  smattering  of  knowledge  to 
press  very  sorely.  Yet  in  other  matters  make  her  an  agreeable  but  not  too  intel- 
nien  still  have  their  eyes  half  shut,  ligent  companion  for  men,  and  then 
They  still  think  it  is  well  for  a  woman  turning  her  loose  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  marry  for  a  subsistence,  for  a  home,  or  before  it,  to  find  the  particular  man 
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whom  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  or  the  article  before  us,  that  perhaps  if  they 
more  probably  by  the  want  of  wisdom  make  themselves  very  pleasant,  “  the 
of  her  educators,  she  is  destined  to  ac-  countesses  and  dames  for  wham  they 
cept  as  a  husband.  Education  is  the  devise  their  dainty  costumes  may  even 
development  of  faculties,  the  motive  —  not  treat  them  as  intelligent  corn- 
power,  the  basis  of  character.  When  panions  ;  but — agree  to  meet  them  on 
we  want  a  musician  we  do  not  put  a  hd-  equal  terms  at  balls  and  dinners.” 
die  in  a  boy's  hand  and  tell  him  to  work  Women  may  do  all  this,  and  verily  they 
till  he  can  play  second  in  the  orchestra,  would  have  their  reward.  But  there  is 
and  at  the  same  time  take  lessons  in  one  thing  a  woman  may  not  do.  She 
drawing  ;  we  put  the  instrument  in  his  may  not  be  independent.  She  may  de¬ 
hand  and  tell  him  to  do  his  best  and  pend  upon  a  husband,  or  upon  a  fashion 
study  everything  that  will  tend  to  make  in  flowers  or  jackets,  but  she  must  not 
him  a  good  musician.  It  is  the  same  be  mistress  of  her  own  destiny  ;  above 
for  a  life-worker,  a  life-artist,  as  surely  all,  she  must  nut  think, 
we  wish  a  woman  to  be  !  We  must  give  We  are  told  that  the  true  way  to  help 
her  education,  which  is  her  instrument,  women  is  to  receive  working  women  into 
and  tell  her  to  do  her  best,  to  study,  to  society  ;  and  the  writer  marvels  why 
develop  her  faculties,  her  talents,  her  men  shopkeepers  are  received,  but  not 
powers.  *  We  cannot  say,  at  any  fixed  milliners  or  lady  shopkeepers.  The 
point  in  her  development :  ”  So  far  is  idea  betrays  the  essential  narrowness  of 
good,  beyond  that  is  bad.”  The  aim  the  Lower  School,  and  the  remedy  is 
must  be  at  the  highest  point,  however  somewhat  of  a  specific.  Still,  the  reason 
far  short  the  accomplishment  may  come,  why  men  have  risen  from  the  earth  is 
We  care  for  the  woman’s  character,  not  not  far  to  seek.  Apart  from  the  innate 
for  what  she  does — say  the  cavillers,  vulgarity  which  worships  wealth,  and 
Yes,  but  the  doing  makes  the  character,  would  associate  with  its  tailor,  or  even 
And  what  is  the  remedy  which  the  ad-  its  dustman,  on  that  ground,  irrespective 
vocates  of  the  Lower  System,  through  of  any  mental  qualifications,  the  reason 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  propose  ?  They  ad-  why  men  who  have  risen  are  received 
mit  that  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  into  intelligent  society  has  always  been 
women’s  employment.  How  do  they  that  they  have  something  to  contribute, 
meet  it  ?  The  scheme  is  simple  ;  they  Their  birth  may  be  nothing,  their  edu- 
condemn  women  to  manual  labor.  They  cation  maybe  self-acquired;  but  they 
may  be  tinkers,  tailors,  portmanteau-  have  got  something  in  the  struggle  of 
makers,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  life  which  is  valuable  to  others.  They 
gather  that  they  may  cover  toys  with  become  friends  of  men  of  genius  or  talent 
poisonous  paint  at  2S.  a  week,  and  yet  because  they  have  fitted  themselves  to 
our  philosophers  would  not  exclude  them  be  so.  It  was  not  by  dependence  on 
from  the  highest  society.  Nothing  is  others  that  these^  men  rose  ;  they  may 
degrading  to  women  so  long  as  it  is  not  not  have  been  educated,  but  at  least  they 
intellectual.  Our  "  noble  wives  and  were  allowed  to  educate  themselves, 
mothers”  are  not  strong  enough  for  This  is  the  liberty  which  we  claim  for 
quiet  study  or  intellectual  excitement  in  women. 

a  well-aired  lecture-room  ;  but  they  may  But  this  is  a  much  larger  question 
stand  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  be-  than  a  question  of  any  “  society,”  Lon- 
hind  a  counter  in  a  draughty  and  ill-  don  or  provincial,  learned  or  frivolous, 
ventilated  shop.  They  may  strain  eyes  We  not  only  ask  that  women  may  be 
and  injure  weary  backs  over  sewing,  allowed  to  get  their  own  living  in  spite 
There  is  no  danger,  apparently,  of  de-  of  the  fine  feelings  of  fathers  and 
stroying  fair  young  faces,  of  blunting  brothers.  Not  only  do  we  go  so  far  as 
fine  feelings,  of  decreasing  vital  force,  to  think  a  lady  might  be  perfectly  happy 
by  such  a  profession  as  that  of  the  thea-  even  if  she  had  given  up  “  society.” 
tre.  Women  may  be  the  hangers-on  of  There  is  a  wider  question  than  this, 
fashion,  and  may  minister,  without  dan-  We  admire  our  sister  who  carries  on 
ger  to  themselves,  to  its  shifting  whims  the  milliner’s  shop  as  much  as  our 
in  every  department.  And  all  this  with  brother  who  rises  from  the  ranks.  But 
the  hope,  distinctly  held  out  to  them  by  we  object  to  the  idea  that  women’s  work 
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must  be  confined  to  manual  labor,  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  same  reasons  as  we  should 
object  to  be  tied  to  associate  with  none 
but  self-educated  men.  Anything  is 
better  than  dependence  on  others,  either 
for  man  or  woman.  But  are  we  to  al¬ 
low  our  ideal  of  womanhood  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  shaped  on  the  ideals  of  the 
workshop  and  the  counter  ?  Is  the 
taint  of  money-making,  uncounteracted 
by  ideas,  to  cover  over  and  blot  out  all 
that  is  fair  and  beautiful  in  the  minds 
of  women  ?  Are  the  attributes  of  the 
merchant  and  the  travelling  agent  to  be 
the  exclusive  models  of  women  who 
work  for  their  living  ?  Will  these  em¬ 
ployments,  better  than  intellectual  ones, 
fit  them  to  be  the  companions  of  our 
best  men  and  the  teachers  of  our  most 
hopeful  children  ?  Is  man,  who  devotes 
his  life  to  art,  thought,  or  scientific  dis¬ 
covery,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  wife  who 
is  either  a  frivolous  society  doll,  or  a 
sweet  and  patient  drudge,  or  a  woman 
with  the  ideas  of  the  shopman  with 
whom  he  would  find  no  pleasure  in  as¬ 
sociating  ?  Are  the  great  men  who  are 
to  be  born  in  the  future,  if  only  women 
will  refrain  from  study,  to  be  guided  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  mother’s  face, 
as  she  appeared  in  powder  and  paint  in 
some  stupid  vaudeville  before  a  cheer¬ 
ing  theatre  ;  are  they  to  gaze  admiringly 
on  the  trade  gesticulation,  or  to  listen 
lovingly  to  tales  of  sharp  bargains  and 
skilful  adulteration  ? 

Women  whose  characters  have  been 
formed  by  mechanical  labor,  unmitigated 
by  higher  education,  are,  according  to 
these  thinkers,  to  be  .the  mothers  of  the 
Bacons  and  Goethes  of  the  future. 
They  object  to  over-pressure.  So  do 
we  ;  but  we  object  to  it  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  and  if  in  one  direction  more  than 
another  it  would  be  in  the  direction 


from  which  comes  least  general  profit, 
that  of  the  mechanical  and  the  material. 
Our  fiery  leveller  would  abolish  all 
grades  of  rank  and  breeding  and  reduce 
women  to  one  dead  level  of  unintellect¬ 
ual  pursuit.  Men  would  alone  be  in 
possession  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  would  form  an  aristocracy  of  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  rank  anarchy  and  de¬ 
moralization.  How  under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  could  a  philosopher  of  the  Lower 
System  obtain  a  hearing  even  for  criti¬ 
cism  of  her  own'sex  ?  We  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  effort  for  higher 
education  is  simply  an  effort  to  secure 
in  the  case  of  women  what  has  always 
been  the  case  with  men.  Women’s 
ideals  should  be  formed,  as  men’s  have 
been,  by  those  who  have  lived  out  of 
the  roar  of  traffic,  out  of  the  glare  of 
politics,  far  from  the  influence  of  mobs, 
away  from  the  contamination  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  drudgery  of  manual 
labor.  The  women  we  want  to  form 
women’s  ideal  of  education  are  women 
with  calm,  well-balanced  minds  and  hal¬ 
lowed  hearts,  equal  to  men  in  ideas  and 
mental  prowess,  if  inferior  to  them  in 
mental,  because  in  physical,  endurance, 
and  perhaps  making  up  in  spiritual  in¬ 
sight  for  their  lack  of  physical  strength. 
This  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  invite 
all  women  to  strive  whose  position  is 
fortunate  enough  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  Happily,  in  spite  of  the  Lower 
plan  of  Education  for  women,  the  road 
is  plain  and  the  gates  are  already  open  ; 
and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  the  time  when  highly  educated 
women  may  be  taught  to  study  some 
stranded  philosopher  of  the  I>ower  Sys¬ 
tem,  long  reduced  to  a  fossilized  condi¬ 
tion,  as  we  now  study  the  extinct  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  mud  period  of  the  earth’s 
history. — Contemporary  Review. 


BYRONIANA.* 

I. 

OPENING  LINES  TO  LARA. 

When  she  is  gone,  the  loved,  the  best,  the  one 
Whose  smile  hath  gladdened  though  perchance  undone  ; 
Whose  name,  too  dearly  cherished  to  impart. 

Dies  on  the  lip,  but  trembles  in  the  heart ; 


*  From  the  posthumous  papers  of  Lord  Byron,  published  for  the  first  time  in  Murray's 
Magatime. 
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Whose  sudden  mention  can  almost  convulse 
And  liithten  through  the  ungovernable  pulse, 

Till  the  heart  leaps  so  keenly  to  the  word 
We  fear  that  throb  can  hardly  beat  unheard, 

Then  sinks  at  once  beneath  that  sickly  chill 
That  follows  when  we  find  her  absent  still  ; 

When  such  is  gone,  too  far  again  to  bless, 

Oh  God,  how  slowly  comes  Forgetfulness  ! 

Let  none  complain  how  faithless  and  how  brief 
The  brain's  remembrance  or  the  bosom’s  grief ; 

Or,  ere  they  thus  forbid  us  to  forget, 

Let  Mercy  strip  the  memory  of  regret. 

Yet — selfish  still — we  would  not  be  forgot  ; 

What  lip  dare  say,  "My  love  remember  not”  ? 

Oh,  best  and  dearest,  thou  whose  thrilling  name 
My  heart  adores  too  deeply  to  proclaim  ! 

My  memory,  almost  ceasing  to  repine. 

Would  mount  to  Hope  if  once  secure  of  thine. 

Meantime  the  tale  I  weave  must  mournful  be, 

As  absence  to  the  heart  that  lives  on  thee. 

By^on. 


11. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  MADAME  DE  STAEL.* 


Ravenna,  August  4,  iSai. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  from 
Paris,  that  the  Chevalier-Professor  Will¬ 
iam  Augustus  Schlegel  (I  cannot  add 
"  Von"  till  I  see  his  quarterings),  medi¬ 
tates  a  fierce  and  thorough  criticism  of 
me  and  mine.  To  this  my  reply  shall 
be  a  simple  and  sincere  narrative  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him  and  his  late  mis¬ 
tress — I  mean  in  the  hospitable— not  the 
amatory  sense — in  justification  of  her 
personal — whatever  it  may  be — and  of 
her  literary  taste.  In  the  year  1813, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  among  the 
earliest  of  my  countrymen  presented  to 
Mde.  de  Stael  on  the  very  night  of  her 
arrival  in  London.  She  arrived,  was 
dressed,  and  came  “  with  her  Glory” 
to  Lady  Jersey’s,  where,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  bowed — not  the 
knee,  but  the  head  and  heart — in  hom¬ 
age  to  an  extraordinary  and  able  woman 
driven  from  her  own  country  by  the 
most  extraordinary  of  men.  They  are 
both  dead  and.  buried,  so  we  may  speak 
without  offence  ;  she  may  then 


•  These  “  Recollections,”  which  form  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  bequeathed  by  Lord  Byron 
to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  are  published  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Lady  Dorchester. 

Naw  Series.— VoL.  XLV.,  No.  3 


‘‘  With  noble  Percy  lie,” 
till 

“  Embowelled  we  may  see  hereby  and  by.” 

Mr.  Schlegel,  of  all  men,  may  excuse 
an  application  from  Shakespeare — the 
idol  of  which  he  would  fain  be  the  high 
priest. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  I  dined 
in  her  company  at  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s, 
being  the  least  of  one  of  "  a  legion  of 
honor”  invited  to  greet  her.  If  I  mis¬ 
take  not — and  can  memory  be  treacher¬ 
ous  to  such  men  ? — there  were  present 
Sheridan,  Whitbread,  Grattan,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  without  count¬ 
ing  our  illustrious  host.  The  first  ex¬ 
perimental  philosopher  of  his  own  (or 
perhaps  any  other  precedinj^  time)  was 
there,  to  receive  the  most  celebrated  of 
women,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  our 
wits,  the  foremost  of  our  remaining 
orators  and  statesmen,  and  condescend¬ 
ing  even  to  invite  the  then  youngest  and, 
it  may  be,  still  least  of  our  living  poets. 

Of  these  guests,  it  would  be  melan¬ 
choly  to  relate,  even  in  common  life, 
that  three  of  the  foremost  are  in  their 
graves,  with  her  who  met  them  and  with 
him  who  was  the  great  cause  of  their 
meeting  (at  least  in  England),  in  the 
short  space  of  seven  years  or  a  little 
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better,  and  none  of  them  aged  ;  but 
when  we  utter  their  names,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more — it  is  awful — it  shows  us 
how  frail  they  were  in  their  very  great¬ 
ness,  and  we  who  remain  shrink,  as  it 
were,  into  nothing. 

Of  this  “  Symposium, ’’graced  by  these 
now  Immortals,  I  recollect  less  than 
ought  to  have  been  remembered.  But 
who  can  carry  away  the  remembrance  of 
his  pleasures  unimpaired  and  unmuti¬ 
lated  ?  The  grand  impression  remains, 
but  the  tints  are  faded.  Besides,  I  was 
then  too  young  and  too  passionate  to  do 
full  justice  to  those  around  me. 

Time,  absence  and  death  mellow  and 
sanctify  all  things.  I  then  saw  around 
me  but  the  men  whom  I  heard  daily  in 
the  Senate,  and  met  nightly  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  assemblies.  1  revered,  I  respected 
them  .*  but  I  saw  them  ;  and  neither 
Beauty  nor  Glory  can  stand  this  daily 
test.  I  saw  the  woman  of  whom  I  had 
heard  marvels  ;  she  justified  what  I  had 
heard,  but  she  was  still  a  mortal,  and 
made  long  speeches  !  nay,  the  very  day 
of  this  philosophical  feast  in  her  honor, 
she  made  very  long  speeches  to  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  such 
only  in  the  two  Houses.  She  interrupted 
Whitbread  ;  she  declaimed  to  Lord  L. ; 
she  misunderstood  Sheridan’s  jokes  for 
assent ;  she  harangued,  she  lectured,  she 
preached  English  politics  to  the  first  of 
our  English  Whig  politicians,  the  day 
after  her  arrival  in  England  ;  and  (if  I 
am  not  much  misinformed)  preached 
politics  no  less  to  our  Tory  politicians 
the  day  after.  The  Sovereign  himself, 
if  1  am  not  in  error,  was  not  exempt 
from  this  flow  of  eloquence-  As  Napo¬ 
leon  had  been  lectured  on  the  destinies 
of  France,  the  Prince  Regent  of  England 
was  asked  “  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
America?”  At  present  I  might,  with 
all  humility,  ask,  “what  America  means 
to  do  with  him  ?”  In  twenty  or  thirty 
years  more,  which  he  cannot  (and  I  in 
all  human  chances  shall  not)  live  to  see, 
this  will  be  to  his  successor  a  serious 
question.  Who  will  be  his  successor  ? 
’The  Dukes,  all  of  them  half  a  century 
old,  cannot  last  forever  ;  and  who  will 
be  their  successors  ?  The  little  Princess¬ 
es  !  This  is  a  “  grand  peut-6tre!”  In 
the  meantime,  his  Majesty  is  crowned  ; 
and  long  may  he  reign  !  His  father  was 
crowned  at  twenty  and  reigned  sixty 


years  ;  he  is  crowned  at  sixty,  and  may 
reign  twenty  years  :  ’tis  a  long  time,  as 
reigns  usually  go.  But  he  is  not  a  bad 
King,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  ;  it  is  a 
great  pity  he  did  not  come  to  his  crown 
thirty  years  before.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  all  this  out¬ 
cry  about  morals  and  wives  and  frivoli¬ 
ties  might  have  been  prevented.  But 
“  Hope  delayed  maketh  the  heart  sick 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  out  of  a  sick 
heart  there  never  came  a  sound  body  nor 
a  temperate  soul.  Let  it  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  perse¬ 
cuted  of  princes  ;  and  the  fruit  of  per¬ 
secution  has  been  in  all  ages  the  same. 
I  shall  not  presume  to  be  so  treasonable 
as  to  say  that  he  is  bad,  but  if  he  were, 
with  the  provocation  he  has  had,  1 
should  only  wonder  that  he  is  not  worse. 
But  I  prate  about  kings,  and  forget  my 
learned  Mandarine,  and  his  great  Um¬ 
brella — Madame  de  Stael’s  petticoat. 

Byron. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Fanshawe  is 
of  especial  interest,  as  giving  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  another  dinner  party  at  Sir  H. 
Davy  s  at  which  Lord  Byron  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  met  again. 

“  1  have  just  stayed  in  London  long 
enough  to  get  a  sight  of  the  last-imported 
lion,  Mde.  de  Stagl  ;  but  it  was  a  sight 
worth  twenty  peeps  through  ordinary 
show  boxes.  .  .  .  Eloquence  is  a  great 
word,  but  not  too  big  for  her.  She 
speaks  as  she  writes  ;  and,  upon  this 
occasion,  she  was  inspired  by  indigna¬ 
tion,  finding  herself  between  two  oppo¬ 
sition  spirits,  who  gave  full  play  to  all 
her  energies.  She  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  this  pure  and  perfect  constitu¬ 
tion  was  in  need  of  radical  reform  ;  that 
the  only  safety  for  Ireland  was  to  open 
wide  the  doors  which  had  been  locked 
and  barred  by  the  glorious  revolution  ; 
and  that  Great  Britain,  the  Bulwark  of 
the  World,  the  Rock  which  alone  had 
withstood  the  sweeping  flood,  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  Democracy  and  Tyranny, 
was  herself  feeble,  disjointed,  and  almost 
on  the  eve  of  ruin.  So,  at  least,  was  it 
represented  by  her  antagonist  in  argu¬ 
ment,  Childe  Harold,  whose  sentiments, 
— partly,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment, — grew  deeper  and  darker  in  pro- 
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portion  to  her  enthusiasm.  The  wit  was  the  unheroic  and  ungenial  cast  of  hit 
his.  He  it  a  mixture  of  gloom  and  whole  mind.  It  is  a  mind  that  never 
sarcasm,  chastened,  however,  by  good  conveys  the  idea  of  sunshine.  It  is  a 
breeding,  and  with  a  vein  of  original  dark  night  upon  which  the  lightning 
genius  that  makes  some  atonement  for  flashes." — Murray's  Magaxitu. 


DELUDED. 

Happy  is  he  who  hears,  with  brow  elate. 

Above  the  tumult  of  th*  unheeding  throng, 

The  plaudits  of  the  Future  clear  and  strong, 

Down  the  long  centuries  reverberate. 

Though  unremembered  be  his  common  fate  ; 

Content  to  leave  a  heritage  of  song 
To  after-ages  who  can  do  no  wrong  ; 

Content,  though  never  gained,  Fame's  crown  to  wait 
Dupe  of  his  dreams,  what  matter  if  not  his. 

Dim  in  the  crimson  gold  and  purple  gloom 
Of  some  cathedral  vast,  that  honored  tomb 
Whose  stones  the  pilgrim  nations  kneeling  kiss  ? 

Slumbers  he  not  less  sound  though  overhead 
On  a  forgotten  mound  the  grasses  spread. 

— Cornhill  Magazine. 


JUST  BEFORE  WINTER. 

BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  **  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME,'’eTC. 


A  RICH  tint  of  russet  deepened  on  the 
Forest  top  and  seemed  to  sink  day  by 
day  deeper  into  the  foliage  like  a  s^ain  ; 
riper  and  riper  it  grew,  as  an  apple 
colors.  Broad  acres  these  of  the  last 
crop,  the  crop  of  leaves  ;  a  thousand, 
thousand  quarters,  the  broad  earth  will 
be  their  barn.  A  warm  red  lies  on  the 
hillside  above  the  woods,  as  if  the  red 
dawn  stayed  there  through  the  day  ;  it 
is  the  heath  and  heather  seeds  ;  and 
higher  still,  a  pale  yellow  fills  the 
larches.  The  whole  of  the  great  hill 
glows  with  color  under  the  short  hours 
of  the  October  sun  ;  and  overhead, 
where  the  pine-cones  hang,  the  sky  is  of 
the  deepest  azure.  The  conflagration 
of  the  woods  burning  luminously  crowds 
into  those  short  hours  a  brilliance  the 
slow  summer  does  not  know. 

The  frosts  and  mists  and  battering 
rains  that  follow  in  quick  succession 
after  the  equinox,  the  chill  winds  that 
"creep  about  the  fields,  have  ceased  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  sound 
in  the  fir-trees.  Everything  is  not  gone 
yet.  In  the  lanes  that  lead  down  to  the 


**  shaws"  in  the  dells,  the  “  gills,"  as 
these  wooded  depths  are  called,  buckler 
ferns,  green,  fresh,  and  elegantly  fash¬ 
ioned,  remain  under  the  shelter  of  the 
hazel-lined  banks.  From  the  tops  of 
the  ash- wands,  where  the  linnets  so 
lately  sang,  coming  up  from  the  stubble, 
the  darkened  leaves  have  been  blown, 
and  their  much-divided  branches  stand 
bare  like  outstretched  fingers.  Black- 
spotted  sycamore  leaves  are  down,  but 
the  muss  grows  thick  and  deeply  green  ; 
and  the  trumpets  of  the  lichen  seem  to 
be  larger  now  they  are  moist,  than  when 
they  were  dry  under  the  summer  heat. 
Here  is  herb- Robert  in  flower — its  leaves 
are  scarlet  ;  a  leaf  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
too,  has  become  scarlet ;  the  bramble 
leaves  are  many  shades  of  crimson  ;  one 
plant  of  tormentil  has  turned  yellow. 
Furze  bushes,  grown  taller  since  the 
spring,  bear  a  second  bloom,  but  not 
perhaps  so  golden  as  the  first.  It  is  the 
true  furze,  and  not  the  lesser  gorse  ;  it 
is  covered  with  half-opened  buds  ;  and 
it  is  clear,  if  the  short  hours  of  sun 
would  but  lengthen,  the  whole  gorse 
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hedge  would  become  aglow  again.  Our 
trees,  too,  that  roll  up  their  buds  so 
tightly,  like  a  dragoon’s  cloak,  would 
open  them  again  at  Christmas  ;  and  the 
sticky  horse-chestnut  would  send  forth 
its  long  ears  of  leaves  for  New-year’s 
Day.  They  would  all  come  out  in  leaf 
again  if  we  had  but  a  little  more  sun  ; 
they  are  quite  ready  for  a  second  sum¬ 
mer. 

Brown  lie  the  acorns,  yellow  where 
they  were  fixed  in  their  cups  ;  two  of 
these  cups  seem  almost  as  large  as  the 
great  acorns  from  abroad.  A  red  dead 
nettle,  a  mauve  thistle,  white  and  pink 
bramble- fiowers,  a  white  strawberry,  a 
little  yellow  tormentil,  a  broad  yellow 
dandelion,  narrow  hawkweeds,  and  blue 
scabious,  are  all  in  fiower  in  the  lane. 
Others  are  scattered  on  the  mounds  and 
in  the  meads  adjoining,  where  may  be 
collected  some  heath  still  in  bloom, 
prunella,  hypernicum,  white  yarrow, 
some  heads  of  red  clover,  some  beautiful 
buttercups,  three  bits  of  blue  veronica, 
wild  chamomile,  tall  yellow  weed,  pink 
centaury,  succory  dock  cress,  daisies, 
fleabane,  knapweed,  and  delicate  blue 
harebells.  Two  York  roses  fiower  on 
the  hedge :  altogether,  twenty-six  fiow¬ 
ers,  a  large  bouquet  for  the  19th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  gathered,  too,  in  a  hilly  country. 

Besides  these,  note  the  broad  hedge- 
parsley  leaves,  tunnelled  by  leaf-miners  ; 
bright  masses  of  haws  gleaming  in  the 
sun  ;  scarlet  hips  ;  great  brown  cones 
fallen  from  the  spruce-firs  ;  black  heart- 
shaped  bindweed  leaves  here,  and  buff 
bryony  leaves  yonder  ;  green  and  scar¬ 
let  berries  of  white  bryony  hanging 
thickly  on  bines  from  which  the  leaves 
have  withered  ;  and  bunches  of  grass, 
half  yellow  and  half  green,  along  the 
mound.  Now  that  the  leaves  have  been 
brushed  from  the  beech  saplings,  you 
may  see  how  the  leading  stem  rises  in  a 
curious  wavy  line  ;  some  of  the  leaves 
lie  at  the  foot,  washed  in  white  dew, 
that  stays  in  the  shade  all  day  ;  the 
wetness  of  the  dew  makes  the  brownish 
red  of  the  leaf  show  clear  and  bright. 
One  leaf  falls  in  the  stillness  of  the  air 
slowly,  as  if  let  down  by  a  cord  of  gos¬ 
samer  gently,  and  not  as  a  stone  falls — 
fate  delayed  to  the  last.  A  moth  adheres 
to  a  bough,  his  wings  half  open,  like 
a  short  brown  cloak  flung  over  his 
shoulders.  Pointed  leaves,  some  droop¬ 


ing,  some  horizontal,  some  fluttering 
slightly,  still  stay  on  the  tall  willow- 
wands,  like  bannerets  on  the  knights’ 
lances,  much  torn  in  the  late  battle  of 
the  winds.  There  is  a  shower  from  a 
clear  sky  under  the  trees  in  the  forest  ; 
brown  acorns  rattling  as  they  fall,  and 
rich  colored  Spanish  chestnuts  thump¬ 
ing  the  sward,  and  sometimes  striking 
you  as  you  pass  under  :  they  lie  on  the 
ground  in  pocketfuls.  Specks  of  brill¬ 
iant  scarlet  dot  the  grass  like  some 
bright  berries  blown  from  the  bushes  ; 
but  on  stooping  to  pick  them,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  heads  of  a  fungus. 
Near  by  lies  a  black  magpie’s  feather, 
spotted  with  round  dots  of  white. 

At  the  edge  of  the  trees  stands  an  old 
timbered  farmstead,  whose  gables  and 
dark  lines  of  wood  have  not  been  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  memory  of  man,  dull  and 
weather-beaten,  but  very  homely  ;  and 
by  it  rises  the  delicate  cone  of  a  new 
oasthouse,  the  tiles  on  which  are  of  the 
brightest  red.  Lines  of  bluish  smoke 
ascend  from  among  the  bracken  of  the 
wild  open  ground,  where  a  tribe  of 
gypsies  have  pitched  their  camp.  Three 
of  the  vans  are  time-stained  and  travel- 
worn,  with  dull  red  roofs  ;  the  fourth  is 
brightly  picked  out  with  fresh  yellow 
paint,  and  stands  a  marked  object  at 
the  side.  Orange-red  beeches  rise  be¬ 
yond  them  on  the  slope  ;  two  hoop- 
tents,  or  kibitkas,  just  large  enough  to 
creep  into,  are  near  the  fires,  where  the 
women  are  cooking  the  gypsy’s  bouillon, 
that  savory  stew  of  all  things  good  : 
vegetables,  meat,  and  scraps,  and  sa¬ 
vories,  collected  as  it  were  in  the  stock- 
pot  from  twenty  miles  round.  Hodge, 
the  stay-at-home,  sturdy  carter,  eats 
bread  and  cheese  and  poor  bacon  some¬ 
times  ;  he  looks  with  true  British  scorn 
on  all  scraps  and  soups,  and  stockpots 
and  bouillons — not  for  him,  not  he  ;  he 
would  rather  munch  dry  bread  and 
cheese  for  every  meal  all  the  year  round, 
though  he  could  get  bits  as  easy  as  the 
other  and  without  begging.  The  gypsy 
is  a  cook.  The  man  with  a  gold  ring 
in  his  ear  ;  the  woman  with  a  silver  ring 
on  her  finder,  coarse  black  snaky  hair 
like  a  horse  s  mane  ;  the  boy  with  nake^ 
olive  feet ;  dark  eyes  all  of  them,  and 
an  Oriental,  sidelong  look,  and  a 
strange  inflection  of  tone  that  turns  our 
common  English  words  into  a  foreign 
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lanf^uage— there  they  camp  in  the  fern, 
in  the  sun,  their  Eastern  donkeys  of 
Syria  scattered  round  them,  their  chil- 
ditn  rolling  about  like  foals  in  the  grass, 
a  bit  out  of  the  distant  Orient  under  our 
Western  oaks. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  oak  to  be  still, 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  hawk  to  roam 
with  the  wind.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laborer 
remains  in  his,  cottage  generation  after 
generation,  ploughing  the  same  fields  ; 
the  express  train  may  rush  by,  but  he 
feels  no  wish  to  rush  with  it  ;  he  scarcely 
(urns  to  look  at  it  ;  all  the  note  he  takes 
is  that  it  marks  the  time  to  “  knock  oft  ” 
and  ride  the  horses  home.  And  if  hard- 
want  at  last  forces  him  away,  and  he 
emigrates,  he  would  as  soon  jog  to  the 
port  in  a  wagon,  a  week  on  the  road,  as 
go  by  steam  ;  as  soon  voyage  in  a  sail- 
ing-^ip  as  by  the  swift  Cunarder.  The 
swart  gypsy,  like  the  hawk,  forever 
travels  on,  but,  like  the  hawk,  that 
seems  to  have  no  road,  and  yet  returns 
to  the  same  trees,  so  he,  winding  in  cir¬ 
cles  of  which  we  civilized  people  do  not 
understand  the  map,  comes,  in  his  own 
times  and  seasons,  home  to  the  same 
waste  spot,  and  cooks  his  savory  bouillon 
by  the  same  beech.  They  have  camped 
here  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  trace  when  they  did  not ;  it  is 
wild  still,  like  themselves.  Nor  has 
their  nature  changed  any  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  trees. 

The  gypsy  loves  the  crescent  moon, 
the  evening  star,  the  clatter  of  the  fern¬ 
owl,  the  beetle’s  hum.  He  was  born  on 
the  earth  in  the  tent,  and  he  has  lived 
like  a  species  of  human  wild  animal  ever 
since.  Of  his  own  free-will  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  rites  or  litanies  ;  he 
may  perhaps  be  married  in  a  place  of 
worship,  to  make  it  legal,  that  is  all. 
At  the  end,  were  it  not  for  the  law,  he 
would  for  choice  be  buried  beneath  the 
“  fireplace”  of  their  children’s  children. 
He  will  not  dance  to  the  pipe  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  sound  it  who  may — churchman, 
dissenter,  priest,  or  laic.  Like  the  trees, 
he  is  simply  indifferent.  All  the  great 
wave  of  teaching  and  text  and' tracts  and 
missions  and  the  produce  of  the  printing- 
press  has  made  no  impression  upon  his 
race  any  more  than  upon  the  red-deer 
that  roam  in  the  forest  belynd  his  camp. 
The  negroes  have  their  fetich,  every  na¬ 
tion  its  idols  ;  the  gypsy  alone  has  none 


— not  even  a  superstitious  observance  ; 
they  have  no  idolatry  of  the  Past,  neither 
have  they  the  exalted  thought  of  the 
Present.  It  is  very  strange  that  it  should 
be  so  at  this  the  height  of  our  civilization, 
and  you  might  go  many  thousand  miles 
and  search  from  Africa  to  Australia  be¬ 
fore  you  would  find  another  people  with¬ 
out  a  Deity.  That  can  only  be  seen 
under  an  English  sky,  under  English 
oaks  and  beeches. 

Are  they  the  oldest  race  on  earth  ? 
and  have  they  worn  out  all  the  gods  ? 
Have  they  worn  out  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  human  heart  in  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  and  do  they  merely  live, 
acquiescent  to  fate  ?  For  some  have 
thought  to  trace  in  the  older  races  an 
apathy  as  with  the  Chinese,  a  religion 
of  moral  maxims  and  some  fewjosshouse 
superstitions,  which  they  themselves  full 
well  know  to  be  naught,  worshipping 
their  ancestors,  but  with  no  vital  living 
force,  like  that  which  drove  Moham¬ 
med’s  bands  to  zealous  fury,  like  that 
which  sent  our  own  Puritans  over  the 
sea  in  the  Mayflower.  No  living  faith. 
So  old,  so  very,  very  old,  older  than  the 
Chinese,  older  than  the  Copts  of  Egypt, 
older  than  the  Aztecs  ;  back  to  those  dim 
Sanscrit  times  that  seem  like  the  clouds 
on  the  far  horizon  of  human  experience, 
where  space  and  chaos  begin  to  take 
shape,  though  but  of  vapor.  So  old, 
they  went  through  civilization  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  since  ;  they  have  worn  it  all 
out,  even  hope  in  the ’future;  they 
merely  live  acquiescent  to  fate,  like  the 
red-deer.  The  crescent  moon,  the 
evening  star,  the  clatter  of  the  fern-owl, 
the  red  embers  of  the  wood-fire,  the 
pungent  smoke  blown  round  about  by 
the  occasional  puffs  of  wind,  the  shad¬ 
owy  trees,  the  sound  of  the  horses  crop¬ 
ping  the  grass,  the  night  that  steals  on 
till  the  stubbles  alone  are  light  among 
the  fields — the  gypsy  sleeps  in  his  tent 
on  mother-earth  ;  it  is,  you  see,  prime¬ 
val  man  with  primeval  nature.  One 
thing  he  gains  at  least — an  iron  health, 
an  untiring  foot,  women  whose  haunches 
bear  any  burden,  children  whose  naked 
feet  are  not  afraid  of  the  dew. 

By  sharp  contrast,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laborer  who  lives  in  the  cottage  close  by 
and  works  at  the  old  timbered  farmstead, 
is  profoundly  religious. 

The  gypsies  return  from  their  rambling 
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soon  after  the  end  of  hop-picking,  and 
hold  a  kind  of  informal  fair  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  green  with  cockihies,  swings,  and 
all  the  clumsy  games  that  extract  money 
from  clumsy  hands.  It  is  almost  the 
only  time  of  the  year  when  the  laboring 
people  have  any  cash  ;  their  weekly 
wages  are  mortgaged  beforehand  ;  the 
hop-picking  money  comes  in  a  lump, 
and  they  have  something  to  spend. 
Hundreds  of  pounds  are  paid  to  meet 
the  tally  or  account  kept  by  the  pickers, 
the  old  word  tally  still  surviving,  and 
this  has  to  be  charmed  out  of  their 
pockets.  Besides  the  gypsies’  fair,  the 
little  shopkeepers  in  the  villages  send 
out  circulars  to  the  most  outlying  cot¬ 
tage  announcing  the  annual  sale  at  an 
immense  sacrifice  ;  anything  to  get  the 
hop-pickers’  cash  ;  and  the  packmen 
come  round,  too,  with  jewelry  and  lace 
and  finery.  The  village  by  the  Forest 
has  been  haunted  by  the  gypsies  for  a 
century  ;  its  population  in  the  last  thirty 
years  has  much  increased,  and  it  is  very 
curious  to  observe  how  the  gypsy  ele¬ 
ment  has  impregnated  the  place.  Not 
only  are  the  names  gypsy  ;  the  faces  are 
gypsy  ;  the  black  coarse  hair,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  peculiar  forehead, 
linger  ;  even  many  of  the  shopkeepers 
have  a  distinct  trace,  and  others  that  do 
not  show  it  so  much,  are  known  to  be 
nevertheless  related. 

Until  land  became  so  valuable — it  is 
now  again  declining  —  these  Forest 
grounds  of  heath  and  bracken  were  free 
to  all  comers,  and  great  numbers  of 
squatters  built  huts  and  enclosed  pieces 
of  land.  They  cleared  away  the  gorse 
and  heath  and  grubbed  the  fir-tree 
stumps,  and  found,  after  a  while,  that 
the  apparently  barren  sand  could  grow 
a  good  sward.  No  one  would  think 
anything  could  flourish  on  such  an  arid 
sand,  exposed  at  a  great  height  on  the 
open  hill  to  the  cutting  winds.  Con¬ 
trary,  however,  to  appearances,  fair 
crops,  and  sometimes  two  crops  of  hay 
are  yielded,  and  there  is  always  a  good 
bite  for  cattle.  These  squatters  conse¬ 
quently  came  to  keep  cows,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  two — anticipating 
the  three  acres  and  a  cow — and  it  is 
very  odd  to  hear  the  women  at  the  hop¬ 
picking  telling  each  other  they  are  going 
to  churn  to-night.  They  have,  in 
fact,  little  dairies.  Such  are  the  better 


class  of  squatters.  But  others  there  are 
who  have  shown  no  industry,  half  gyp¬ 
sies,  who  do  anything  but  work — tramp, 
beg,  or  poach  ;  sturdy  .fellows,  stalking 
round  with  toy-brooms  for  sale,  with  all 
the  blackguardism  of  both  races.  They 
keep  just  within  the  law  ;  they  do  not 
steal  or  commit  burglary  ;  but  decency, 
order,  and  society  they  set  utterly  at 
defiance.  For  instance^  a  gentleman 
pleased  with  the  splendid  view,  built  a 
large  mansion  in  one  spot,  never  notic¬ 
ing  that  the  entrance  was  opposite  a  row 
of  cottages,  or  rather  thinking  no  evil 
of  it.  The  result  was  that  neither  his 
wife  nor  visitors  could  go  in  or  out 
without  being  grossly  insulted,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
blackguardism.  Now,  the  pure  gypsy 
in  his  tent  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  laborer 
would  not  do  this  ;  it  was  the  half- 
breed.  The  original  owner  was  driven 
from  his  premises  ;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  changed  hands  several  times  since 
from  the  same  cause.  All  over  the  parish 
this  half-breed  element  shows  its  pres¬ 
ence  by  the  extraordinary  and  unusual 
coarseness  of  manner.  The  true  Eng¬ 
lish  rustic  is  always  civil,  however 
rough*,  and  will  not  offend  you  with 
anything  unspeakable,  so  that  at  first  it 
is  quite  bewildering  to  meet  with  such 
behavior  in  the  midst  of  green  lanes. 
This  is  the  explanation — the  gypsy  taint. 
Instead  of  the  growing  population  ob¬ 
literating  the  gypsy,  the  gypsy  has  satu¬ 
rated  the  English  folk. 

When  people  saw  the  red  man  driven 
from  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of 
America,  and  whole  States  as  large  as 
Germany  without  a  single  Indian  left, 
much  was  written  on  the  extermination 
of  the  aborigines  by  the  stronger  Saxon. 
As  the  generations  lengthen,  the  facts 
appear  to  wear  another  aspect.  From 
the  intermarriage  of  the  lower  orders 
with  the  Indian  squaws,  the  Indian 
blood  has  got  into  the  Saxon  veins,  and 
now  the  cry  is  that  the  red  man  is  ex¬ 
terminating  the  Saxon,  so  greatly  has  he 
leavened  Uie  population.  The  typical 
Yankee  face,  as  drawn  in  Punchy  is  in¬ 
deed  the  red  Indian  profile  with  a  white 
skin  and  a  chimney-pot  hat.  Upon  a 
small  scale,  the  same  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  village  by  the  Forest ;  the 
gypsy  half-breed  has  stained  the  native 
blood.  Perhaps  races  like  the  Jew  and 
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gypsy,  so  often  quoted  as  instances  of 
the  permanency  of  type,  really  owe  that 
apparent  fixidity  to  their  power  of 
mingling  with  other  nations.  They  are 
kept  alive* as  races  by  mixing;  other¬ 
wise.  one  of  two  things  would  happen — 
the  Jew  and  the  gypsy  must  have  died 
out,  or  else  have  supplanted  all  the 
races  of  the  globe.  Had  the  Jews  been 
so  fixed  a  type,  by  this  time  their  off¬ 
spring  would  have  been  more  numerous 
thm  the  Chinese.  The  reverse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  case ;  and  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  they  must  have  become 
extinct,  had  it  not  been  for  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  Saxon,  Teuton,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  blood.  It  is  in  fact  the  inter¬ 
marriages  that  have  kept  the  falsely  so- 
called  pure  races  of  these  human  para¬ 
sites  alive.  The  mixing  is  continually 
going  on.  The  gypsies  who  still  stay  in 
their  tents,  however,  look  askance  upon 
those  who  desert  them  for  the  roof. 
Two  gypsy  women,  thorough-bred, 
came  into  a  village  shop  and  bought  a 
variety  of  groceries,  ending  with  a  pound 
of  biscuits  and  a  Guy  Fawkes’  mask  for 
a  boy.  They  were  clad  in  dirty  jackets 
and  hats,  draggle-tails,  unkempt  and 
unwashed,  with  orange  and  red  ker¬ 
chiefs  round  their  necks  (the  gypsy 
colors).  Happening  to  lookout  of  win¬ 
dow,  they  saw  a  young  servant-girl  with 


a  perambulator  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  “  street  she  was  tidy  and  decently 
dressed,  looking  after  her  mistress’s 
children  in  civilized  fashion  ;  but  they 
recognized  her  as  a  deserter  from  the 
tribe,  and  blazed  with  contempt. 
"  Don’t  she  look  a  figure  !”  exclaimed 
these  dirty  creatures. 

The  short  hours  shorten,  and  the  leaf- 
crop  is  gathered  to  the  great  barn  of  the 
earth  ;  the  oaks  alone,  more  tenacious, 
retain  their  leaves,  that  have  now  be* 
come  a  color  like  new  leather.  It  is 
too  brown  for  buff — it  is  more  like  fresh 
harness.  The  berries  are  red  on  the 
holly  bushes  and  holly  trees  that  grow, 
whole  copses  of  them,  on  the  forest 
slopes — “  the  Great  Rough” — the  half¬ 
wild  sheep  have  polished  the  stems  of 
these  holly  trees  till  they  shine,  by  rub¬ 
bing  their  fleeces  against  them.  The 
farmers  haye  been  drying  their  damp 
wheat  in  the  oasthouses  over  charcoal 
fires,  and  wages  are  lowered,  and  men 
discharged.  Vast  loads  of  brambles 
and  thorns,  dead  firs,  useless  hop-poles 
and  hopbines  and  gorse  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  for  the  great  bonfire  on  the  green. 
The  5th  of  November  bonfires  are  still 
vital  institutions,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  you  may  see  them  burning  in  all 
directions,  as  if  an  enemy  had  set  fire 
to  the  hamlets. — Chambers's  Journal. 


DOES  AGE  HARDEN? 


Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  in  the  course 
of  the  extraordinary  new  romance  which 
he  calls  “  She” — a  romance  for  which 
we  venture  to  predict  a  demand  unpre¬ 
cedented  even  in  these  days  of  sensa¬ 
tion — makes  a  suggestion  which  will  set 
many  minds  thinking.  It  is  that  the 
moral  nature  tends  to  petrify  with  age, 
the  heart  gradually  hardening  with  vast 
experience,  till  the  man  of  abnormal 
age,  say  a  thousand  years,  would  be 
capable  of  performing  any  act,  however 
cruel,  if  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
his  will,  and  this  the  more  readily  if  he 
were  a  wise  man,  and  the  will  were  con¬ 
sciously  to  himself  a  wise  one.  Lord 
Beaconsheld  must  have  had  the  same 
notion  floating  in  his  brain  when  he 
made  Sidonia  say  that  ”  the  heart”  is  in 
reality  a  liability  to  emotion  which  dis- 


apF>ears  as  the  horizon  widens  ;  and  one 
wonders  a  little,  as  one  reads,  if  the 
theory  suggested  is  true.  That  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  true  in  some  cases  is,  of  course, 
indisputable.  Experience  of  itself 
hardens,  not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
soldier  or  the  surgeon,  through  the  in¬ 
duration  arising  from  custom,  but 
through  the  accumulated  wisdom  which 
teaches  us  all  the  true  limits  of  individ¬ 
ual  power,  and  the  vastness  and  auto¬ 
matic  severity  of  the  forces  with  which 
mankind  have  to  cope  as  best  they  may. 
Pain  is  so  inevitable,  that  to  those  ha¬ 
bituated  to  its  contemplation  it  soon  loses 
its  dread  aspiect.  ”  Never  mind  about 
blood,”  we  once  heard  an  old  surgeon 
say  to  a  novice  ;  “  blood  is  a  very  showy 
thing.”  The  old  learn,  as  the  young 
cannot  learn,  not  to  be  miserable  about 
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what  they  cannot  help,  not  to  mourn 
because  there  is  poverty  in  the  East 
End,  not  to  shudder  at  hospital  records, 
not  to  grow  sick  at  tales  of  famine  ;  for 
they  know  that  they  are  powerless,  and 
recognize  with  the  American  girl,  that 
nothing  is  gained  though  they  “  should 
cry  all  the  time.”  Taught  by  innumer¬ 
able  facts,  and  influenced,  too,  by  the 
tendency  to  resignation  which  experi¬ 
ence  produces  even  in  non-Christians — 
every  year  teaching  you  that  Providence, 
or  Fate,  or  Circumstance  is,  after  all, 
not  to  be  gainsaid — they  refrain  from 
wasting  force  in  purposeless  screaming  ; 
and  they  seem,  therefore,  to  those  who 
would  rather  scream  than  do  nothing,  to 
have  become  hard.  They  arc  said  not 
to  be  sympathetic,  because  they  add 
nothing  to  the  row.  Indeed,  in  a  way 
they  are  hard,  caring  less  about  what 
must  be  than  the  young,  whose  deter¬ 
mination  to  find  a  preventive  for  the 
hail,  excellent  though  it  be  as  a  stimulus 
to  energy,  springs  at  least  as  much  from 
ignorance  as  from  desire  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  agricultural  mankind.  More¬ 
over,  the  old  grow  hard  about  death. 
It  ceases  to  be  in  their  eves  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes.  They  can  sorrow  in¬ 
tensely  for  individuals  ;  but  they  cannot 
feel  death  as  a  producer  of  sympathy  to 
the  extent  the  young  do,  any  more  than 
veterans  can  grieve  acutely  for  the  loss 
of  comrades  who  are  but  men  like  them¬ 
selves,  and  whose  risk  they  also  ran. 
They  are  gone,  and  we  must  all  go. 
The  old  realize  death,  are  accustomed 
to  death  as  to  the  revolution  of  the  suns, 
catch  some  faint  impress  of  its  kindlier 
side,  and  cannot  feel  that  nm<  horror  as 
at  something  which  ought  not  to  happen 
that  is  felt  by  the  young.  They  give  up 
hating  the  inevitable,  and  wrap  them¬ 
selves  in  a  patience  which  is  a  sort  of 
wisdom,  though  to  the  rightfully  impa¬ 
tient  it  is  so  intolerably  irritating.  The 
old  bear  war,  and  the  news  of  war,  or 
of  famine,  pestilence,  or  flood,  with  a 
quietude  which  the  young  only  imitate 
when  they  are  by  constitution  callous. 
Some  of  this  hardness,  too,  is  percepti¬ 
ble  in  the  moral  region.  The  old  do 
not,  except  in  most  exceptional  cases, 
grow  more  wicked,  as  Mr.  Haggard 
either  thinks,  or,  with  a  cynical  jocular¬ 
ity,  affects  to  think  ;  but  they  grow  often 
more  tolerant  of  wickedness, — that  is. 


expect  less  from  human  nature  in  the 
mass  than  the  young  do.  Saintliness 
being  equal,  it  is  the  old  confessor,  not 
the  young,  who  is  the  least  exasperated 
by  human  error.  He  knows  what  hu¬ 
man  beings  are,  and  knows,  too,  of  the 
existence  in  them  of  compensations  in 
character  of  which  the  young,  much  to 
their  benefit,  are  necessarily  unaware. 
But  then,  is  the  moral  hardening  real 
hardening,  or  only  apparent  ?  VVe 
should  say  decidedly  that  while  charac¬ 
ters  essentially  rotten  do  frequently  de¬ 
cay  still  further  with  age — a  phenomenon 
often  observed  in  the  selfish  or  the 
weakly  voluptuous — strong  characters, 
if  not  poisoned  by  excessive  power,  or 
recurrent  and,  as  they  think,  unjust  mis¬ 
fortune,  grow  better  in  their  later  years. 
They  grow  more  tolerant  of  all  things, 
even  if  the  things  offend  themselves, 
more  affectionate  in  the  self-denying 
sense  of  affection,  more  benevolent  in 
their  judgments  altogether.  I'hey  can 
pardon  as  the  young  cannot,  and  pardon 
wholly  ;  and  they  are  specially  indis¬ 
posed,  instead  of  more  disposed,  as  Mr. 
Haggard  imagines,  toward  extreme  vio¬ 
lence.  His  heroine,  two  thousand  years 
old,  yet  secure  in  beauty,  might,  as 
originally  a  pagan  Greek,  have  so  de¬ 
spised  her  barbarian  rival  that  her  life 
would  have  been  nothing  in  her  eyes, 
less  than  the  life  of  a  negro  would  have 
been  to  an  angry  Southern  planter,  or 
that  of  a  dog  to  a  vivisectionist  ;  but  if 
she  had  not  felt  that,  which  is  a  diseased 
form  of  pride,  her  only  impulse  would 
have  been  a  tolerant,  half-kindly  scorn, 
which  in  an  amiable  person  would  have 
approached  to  pity  for  the  weaker  in  a 
hopeless  struggle.  It  is  not  the  experi¬ 
enced  who  “  blast’'  their  foes  or  their 
human  impediments,  even  when  they 
can,  and  the  class  of  murderers  even  by 
poison  is  not  recruited  from  the  aged. 
It  is  of  universal  experience  that  benevo¬ 
lence  in  its  broadest  sense  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  men  and  women  over  sixty  ; 
and  we  should  say  that  in  the  strong  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  age  is  a 
tendency  to  softness,  arising  no  doubt 
in  part  from  lost  energy,  but  due  in  the 
main  to  experience  itself.  Whether  the 
softening  process  would  continue 
through  aeons,  it  is  profitless  to  specu¬ 
late,  though  Mr.  Haggard  is  compelled 
to  do  it  by  his  conditions  ;  but  we  can 
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see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  or  why 
that  universal  experience  of  mankind 
which  induces  them  everywhere  to  de¬ 
pict  the  source  of  love  as  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  should  be  pronounced  off-hand  to 
be  contrary  to  evidence.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  illustrations  without  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  those  who  are  before  the 
world  are  rarely  the  very  old  ;  but  we 
doubt  if  any  German  would  say  that  the 
oldest  Monarch  in  Europe,  trained 
though  he  was  to  pitilessness  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  by  circumstance,  and  by  profes¬ 
sion,  had  hardened  with  the  burden  of 
his  years.  To  foreigners,  the  German 
Emperor  appears  distinctly  to  have  soft¬ 
ened,  and  men  say — it  may  be  false,  like 
most  stories  of  living  Kings — that  it  is 
he,  and  not  Bismarck,  who  feels  for  the 
lot  of  the  poorest,  and  urges  ameliora¬ 
tions,  not  always  wise.  Who  knows 
whether,  two  thousand  years  hence,  he 
would  not  be  a  King  living  wholly  for 


his  peqple,  even  though  two  thousand 
years  should  not  teach  him,  what  age 
certainly  teaches  few,  that  it  is  not 
through  the  exercise  of  authoritative 
power — we  do  not  mean  leadership,  but 
power — but  through  abstinence  from  the 
exercise  of  it,  that  the  individual  usually 
benefits  the  many.  Indeed,  the  contrary 
thought  would  be  little  less  than  a  de¬ 
spairing  thought,  for  it  would  involve  the 
terrible  hypothesis  that  wisdom  and  be¬ 
nevolence  are  mutually  destructive.  No 
one  doubts  that,  the  continuous  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  faculties  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  being  granted,  wisdom  grows 
with  years  ;  and  if  wisdom  does  not 
produce  benevolence,  what  is  wisdom 
worth  ?  It  may  produce  hardness,  too, 
in  some  aspects  ;  but  then,  of  all  the 
powers  we  know.  Nature  is  the  most 
steely-hearted,  and  the  wisest  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  hard  with  benevolent  in¬ 
tent. — Spectator. 
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BY  MRS.  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Though  the  parent  of  our  own — 
though  its  spirit  still  informs  us  and  its 
life-blood  runs  in  our  veins — the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Greeks  is  in  many  most 
important  circumstances  utterly  unlike 
our  own.  Its  virtues  and  its  vices  are 
alike  alien  to  us  ;  its  beauty  is  not  ours  ; 
its  poetry  appeals  to  but  a  chosen  few  ; 
its  deeds  of  heroi.sm  have  no  echo  in  our 
history  ;  its  heroes  light  no  living  Are  of 
imitative  enthusiasm  in  our  youth  ;  its 
religion  has  come  to  be  a  by-word  of 
contempt  ;  its  gods  are  stricken  with 
leprosy  and  smitten  with  shame  ;  and 
our  social  habits  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  men  who  yet  are  our  spiritual 
fathers,  as  our  moral  codes  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  Much  which  they  allowed  as 
of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  we  for¬ 
bid  as  infamous  ;  what  they  considered 
essential  to  morals  and  good  manners  we 
have  wiped  off  the  tables  altogether  ;  and 
lapses  which  to  them  carried  disgrace 
and  left  an  indelible  stigma,  we  in  our 
turn  treat  as  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  to 
be  dealt  with  leniently  by  all  but  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Tartuffes.  For  human  nature 
has  everywhere  the  same  trick  of  break¬ 


ing  loose  from  the  bonds  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  ;  and  it  is  only  custom  and  climate 
which  decide  what  is  infamous  and  what 
is  only  regrettable — what  may  never  be 
forgiven  and  what  can  without  difficulty 
be  pardoned. 

Other  things,  too,  have  changed  since 
Darius  demanded  earth  and  water  from 
Amyntas,  and  his  son  vindicated  the 
honor  of  the  women  by  such  bloody  re¬ 
prisals  ;  since  Leonidas  died  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  and  Pericles  rebuilt  the  Par¬ 
thenon  ;  since  Socrates  ^rank  the  cup 
of  hemlock,  and  Etna  cast  back  the 
golden  sandal  of  Empedocles.  Individ¬ 
ualism,  for  one,  has  taken  the  place  of 
that  passionate  devotion  to  the  State 
which  made  mothers  like  Praxithea  sac¬ 
rifice  their  daughters  to  the  gods  ;  as 
modern  mothers  see  theirs  undertake  the 
living  death  of  a  Sepolta  Viva — with 
the  same  solemn  sorrow  for  the  lost  love 
yet  with  the  same  grave  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  But  where  our  modern 
sacrifice  is  for  the  saving  of  our  own 
souls,  theirs  was  for  the  salvation  of  the 
State  ;  and  our  daughters  know  as  little 
of  the  patriotism  which  made  Chthonia 
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submissive  and  gentle  Iphigeneia  re¬ 
signed  as  they  do  of  the  herb  moly  or 
the  helmet  of  Hades.  The  one  strong 
friendship  through  life  and  to  death 
which  made  Orestes  and  Pylades  pro¬ 
verbial,  which  sent  Nisus  to  his  own 
death  in  defence  of  Euryalus,  when  : 

“ - pierced  to  death,  asleep  he  fell 

On  the  dead  breast  he  loved  so  well 

which  made  Achilles  forget  his  wrath 
that  he  might  avenge  Patrocles,  and 
Panteus,  forgetting  wife  and  home,  slay 
himself  on  the  dead  body  of  Cleomenes 
— this  one  strong  love  between  men  has 
declined  to  a  crowd  of  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ances,  for  the  most  part  based  on  the 
most  prosaic  considerations  of  mutual 
advantages.  The  modesty  and  strict 
discipline  of  youth,  the  influence  given 
to  teachers,  the  power  of  eloquence,  the 
adoration  of  beauty — all  have  gone  with 
that  passionate  devotion  to  the  one 
mother,  the  State  ;  that  faithful  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  chosen  beloved.  'Phe  senti¬ 
ment  expressed  in  the  ephebic  oath, 
when  the  newly-enrolled  youth  swore 
never  to  disgrace  his  hallowed  weapons, 
nor  to  abandon  the  comrade  by  whose 
side  he  might  be  placed,  nor  to  leave  his 
country  less,  but  rather  greater  and  bet¬ 
ter  by  sea  and  land,  than  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  it — that  sentiment  is  as  archaic 
as  the  Socratic  method,  as  obsolete  as 
the  Bacchic  hymn,  as  dead  as  the  gods 
on  Mount  Olympus.  It  bore  its  most 
splendid  fruit  when  those  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  perished,  each  man  by  the  side  of 
his  friend.  Since  then,  however  great 
and  grand  the  deed,  the  heart  of  the 
heroism  animating  it  has  been  difiTerent, 
and  the  ephebic  oath  is  among  the  things 
done  with.  So,  happily,  is  that  out¬ 
spoken  aristocratic  oath,  quoted  by 
Aristotle  :  “  I  will  be  ill-disposed  to  the 
Demos,  and  will  do  it  whatever  harm  I 
can  devise.”  But  chief  of  all  the  things 
which  have  changed  since  then  and  now 
is  the  social  condition  of  women.  And 
here  we  vigorous  Westerns  take  credit 
to  ourselves,  and  hold  that  we  have  made 
a  clear  step  forward,  casting  behind  us 
many  dishonoring  fetters  and  oppressive 
superstitions  by  the  way.  And  yet — 
nothing  having  one  side  only — something 
may  be  said  for  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  despised  past ;  and  assuredly  the 
Greek  Ideal  of  Womanhood  stands 


among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
For  we  must  not  confound  customs  with 
character,  nor  habits  of  life  with  moral 
influence  and  repute. 

The  religion  of  those  old  times  is  it¬ 
self  evidence  of  the  power  held  by 
women  and  the  respect  paid  to  them. 
Zeus,  the  ”  cloud-gatherer,”  was,  of 
course,  the  supreme  deity  of  all ;  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  whose  nod 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
fore  whose  wrath  all  creatures,  divine 
and  human,  trembled.  Even  Hera 
heiself  hearkened  to  the  sage  counsel 
which  advised  her  to  bear  her  jealous 
wrath  as  best  she  could,  because  of  the 
power  of  the  Thunderer  to  hurt  and  de¬ 
stroy.  But  with  this  exception  the  god¬ 
desses  were  as  powerful  as  the  gods,  and 
wrought  their  will  on  men  and  things  at 
pleasure.  Between  the  two,  when  Po¬ 
seidon  contended  with  Athene  for  the 
guardianship  of  Athens,  it  was  the  god¬ 
dess  who  conquered  : — Was  not  that  old 
gnarled  sacred  olive  in  the  Acropolis  the 
sign  thereof  ? — that  olive  which  was  then 
as  immortal  as  the  goddess  herself  ; 
which  sprouted  two  cubits  long  on  the 
very  day  when  the  Medes  burnt  it  and 
the  city  ;  which  died  only  when  the  gods 
themselves  passed  away  into  the  gray 
gloom  of  Hades,  and  the  cry  went  round 
among  men  who  then  had  found  another 
shrine  :  ”  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead  !” 
”  The  severe  goddesses,”  the  Erinnyes, 
were  women  whose  power  filled  earth 
and  sky  and  drove  men  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter ;  wrecking  lives  as  storms 
wreck  strong  ships,  and  destroying  peace 
and  happiness  and  self-respect  as  winds 
uproot  the  forest-trees.  Essentially 
womanlike  are  they  in  their  softer 
aspect  of  those  “  thrice  awful  protec¬ 
tresses — dread  daughters  of  the  Earth 
and  Darkness,”  those  venerable  Eu- 
menides  who  were  to  be  propitiated  by 
penitence  and  prayer,  and  who,  from 
the  Furies  who  scourged,  became  the 
mistresses  who  pardoned  and  the  mothers 
who  received.  At6  was  a  woman  ;  so 
was  swift  Night,  whom  Zeus  himself 
”  feared  to  vex  while  the  great 
Mother  of  the  Earth,  Demeter — that 
nobler,  fuller,  more  matured  Hera, 
whose  pride  sorrow  has  chastened  to 
sympathy  and  who  gives  with  both  hands 
the  treasure  of  her  heart — was  almost  as 
potent  over  men  as  was  her  cloud-com- 
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pelling  brother.  Hestia,  again,  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  forms  of  divinity. 
She  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  home  ; 
and  the  home  is  the  centre  of  society  and 
one  of  the  holiest  of  the  Holy  Places  of 
humanity.  Before  her  altar  were  trans¬ 
acted  all  the  solemn  events  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Here  the  young  were  married  ;  here 
the  dead  were  laid  :  here  was  brought 
the  new-born  infant  to  be  carried  round 
that  sacred  shrine  as  a  sign  of  reception 
and  welcome  ;  and  here  was  received, 
by  the  whole  family,  the  new  slave,  also 
as  a  sign  that,  like  the  newly-born,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  household  hearth 
as  one  of  themselves.  Here,  too,  he 
ran  for  protection — to  this  visible  sign 
of  the  home  divinity — when  he  had  done 
wrong  and  feared  punishment ;  and  here 
the  stranger,  doubtful  of  his  welcome, 
placed  himself  as  under  the  aegis  of  the 
goddess.  So  Odysseus,  when — directed 
by  the  goddess,  “  gray -eyed  Athene,” 
in  the  fashion  of  a  young  maiden  carry¬ 
ing  a  pitcher — he  passed  through  the 
golden  door  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous, 
and  “  sat  him  down  by  the  hearth  in 
the  ashes  at  the  fire."  First  and  last  of 
all  libations  were  poured  out  to  Hestia, 
as  a  sign  that  she  enclosed  all  things — 
she,  one  form  of  the  great  Mother  of 
All.  Standing  as  close  as  the  guardian 
angel  in  the  dreams  of  the  young  acolyte 
— as  helpful  as  intimate,  as  observant  as 
the  patron  saint — this  sweet,  chaste 
virgin-mother  gathered  up  the  prayers 
of  all  her  children  as  the  sun  gathers  up 
the  dew  from  the  white  fleeces  strewn 
on  the  earth  ;  and  no  one  could  feel 
desolate  or  abandoned  while  the  Are 
burnt  on  her  altar  and  the  sacrifices 
were  duly  made.  The  prayer  of  Al- 
cestis  to  Hestia  could  not  have  been 
made  to  a  god.  So  that  religion  at  least 
gave  her  sceptre  to  woman  ;  and  neither 
god  nor  man,  neither  demigod  nor  demi- 
brute,  could  resist  when  she  commanded 
nor  fulfil  when  she  opposed. 

The  better-known  four  great  goddesses 
are  in  themselves  types  of  living  women. 
So  they  seem  to  us  to  whom  they  are  no 
longer  awful  and  divine.  They  have 
lost  the  formless  nebulosity  of  Rhea, 
the  elemental  grandeur  of  Demeter,  the 
awful  omnipotence  of  Necessity  by 
whose  will  the  gods  themselves  were 
bound,  the  weird  faculties  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  functions  of  the  Erinnyes  and  the 
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Phorcydes.  They  are  women — living, 
breathing,  acting  women — loving  and 
hating,  orotecting  and  persecuting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  desire  ;  taking  one  man 
for  their  love  and  banning  another  with 
their  wrath,  and  seldom  more  reason¬ 
able  than  their  mortal  representatives. 
The  earth  is  peopled  with  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  cluster  beneath  the  folds  of 
their  garments  and  reproduce  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  archetype.  To  white¬ 
armed  Hera  belong  the  proud,  exclu¬ 
sive,  virtuous  ladies  who  class  themselves 
as  a  chosen  band  apart  from  the  com¬ 
monalty,  call  themselves  ”we,”  keep 
society  at  a  high  level  of  outside  refine¬ 
ment,  and  hold  the  rougher  world  of 
men  in  check.  For  the  most  part  stately 
and  still — quiet  because  proud,  and  too 
refined  to  be  demonstrative — they  are 
yet  at  times,  in  their  own  regal  way, 
substantially  termagants  ;  and  they  are 
noted  for  their  hardness  of  hand  when 
dealing  with  offenders.  But  without 
them  the  world  would  breed  corruption 
as  quickly  as  the  bull,  ”  on  whose  brows 
are  beginning  to  curl  the  horns  of  the 
second  year,'’  breeds  bees  after  he  has 
been  killed  with  blows  and  laid  on 
thyme  and  cassia  flowers.  They  are  the 
great  forbidders  of  men's  wishes  and 
self-indulgences.  They  stop  up  bung- 
holes  and  spiggots  in  the  wine-casks  ; 
deny  both  cakes  and  ale  ;  and  put  the 
seas  between  them  and  their  husband’s 
cigars.  They  persecute,  even  when  ig¬ 
norantly  sinning,  the  unfortunate  Alc- 
menas  whose  children  have  no  name  ; 
and  they  lead  the  rash  Semeles  to  their 
own  destruction  when  they  wish  to  mate 
with  their  betters.  Like  Cassandra, 
they  are  strong  to  resist  A|)ollo  himself  ; 
and  the  base-born  Ixionsof  rash  desires 
know  them  only  through  the  vapors 
of  imagination.  Every’where  “  young 
Cupid’s  nery  shaft”  has  no  more  chance 
with  them — if  outside  the  magic  circle 
of  the  wedding-ring — than  it  had  when 
it  was  ”  quenched  in  the  chaste  beams 
of  the  watery  moon.”  They  are  the 
leaders  of  the  ”  proper  set”  in  London 
society,  and  the  ladies  of  honorable 
birth  and  more  honorable  marriage  in 
the  country.  They  wear  rich  furs  and 
stately  velvets  ;  bear  children  in  deco¬ 
rous  sufhciency  but  not  with  vulgar 
plentitude ;  keep  their  husbands  in 
good  order,  and  drive  their  household 
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team  with  a  light  rein  and  a  strong 
curb.  They  are  our  ladies  of  high  line¬ 
age  and  blameless  repute — the  direct 
descendants  of  those  Junonic  Roman 
matrons  who,  when  they  crossed  the 
bridegroom’s  threshold,  said  emphati¬ 
cally  :  “  Ubi  tu  Caius  ego  Caia  and 
translated  into  deeds  the  self-assertive 
promise  of  their  words. 

To  gray-eyed  Athene,  the  “  very 
wise,”  belong  the  whole  class,  however 
named,  of  those  thoughtful,  learned, 
ambitious,  or  self-devoted  women  who 
despise  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  live  for 
intellect,  power,  country,  or  a  cause. 
Pythonesses  at  Delphi,  vestals  at 
Rome,  Lady  Abbesses  and  leaders  of 
religious  sects  in  Christendom,  they 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  laughing, 
careless,  happy  freedom  of  maidenhood 
in  its  budding-time.  They  are  the  Deb¬ 
orahs  and  Judiths,  the  Boadiceas  and 
Joans  of  Arc,  of  history  or  patriotism  ; 
— the  Vittoria  Colonnas,  the  Mesdames 
Roland,  the  Mrs.  Montagus  of  politics 
and  literature — the  Princess  Idas  of 
poetry.  As  wives  or  maidens  they  are 
chaste,  severe,  highminded,  perhaps  re 
siricted.  In  their  modern  presentation 
they  are  committee-women,  platform- 
women,  White  Cross  women,  anti-vivi- 
sectionists.  They  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
meddlesome  as  well  as  aggressive,  and 
are  fond  of  lifting  up  forbidden  lids — 
setting  the  trapped  reptiles  loose  and 
letting  the  foul  birds  go  free.  They 
give  lectures  on  abominable  subjects  ; 
blaspheme  men  ;  fight  the  cause  of 
dogs  ;  have  no  love  for  little  children. 
They  are  whole-souled  in  judgment, 
strong  in  counsel,  helpful  in  deed,  out- 
and-out  partisans  in  principle.  But  we 
respect  them  more  than  we  love,  and  go 
to  them  for  views  rather  than  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Junonic  ladies  of  society, 
though  they  hold  the  reins  as  tightly  and 
use  the  whip  as  freely.  But  where  the 
former  act  on  individuals,  these  others 
work  for  principles,  and  seldom  go  so 
far  as  to  have  either  an  Odysseus  or  a 
Telemachut  in  their  lives. 

To  “  gold-gleaming”  Artemis  are 
affiliated  all  out-of-doors  and  active 
women,  whether  as  swift-running  Spar¬ 
tan  girls,  or  those  of  modem  tyi)e  who 
face  bullfinches  and  leap  ditches  in  the 
hunting-held,  climb  snow  mountains 


and  cross  glaciers  in  the  Engadine,  go 
out  with  the  guns  and  bring  down  their 
bird  on  the  moors.  Also  to  her  belongs 
the  collective  maidenhood  of  the  world, 
before  desire  lies  on  the  eyelids  or  love 
looks  out  from  the  eyes.  Artemis  holds 
as  her  own  all  that  innocent  and  laugh¬ 
ing  girlhood  which  neither  cares  for 
fame  nor  pines  for  love,  but  just  lives  as 
the  flowers  and  the  birds  live — standing 
in  the  sunlight  of  to-day  with  now  and 
then  a  backward  glance  to  the  rose- 
colored  memories  of  yesterday’s  child¬ 
hood,  but  never  an  attempt  to  peer  into 
the  dim  shadows  of  to-morrow.  These 
are  the  creatures  to  whom  to  live  is 
enough  for  happiness.  They  do  not 
know  one  philosophy  from  another,  and 
as  little  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the 
world  about  them.  To  the  poor  of  their 
own  place  they  are  good  and  compas¬ 
sionate  ;  and,  in  the  bleak  winter 
weather,  carry  willingly  four  or  five 
miles  over  the  snow,  baskets  of  warm 
comforts  for  the  ailing,  shivering,  pen¬ 
niless  bodies  who  starve  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  parish.  They  are  unconscious 
hedonists  because,  being  pure  in  mind 
and  healthy  in  body,  everything  turns 
to  enjoyment  with  them  ;  and  all  forms 
of  discontent,  repining,  or  moroseness 
are  as  foreign  to  their  nature  as  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  understand  algebra  or  a 
steady  resolve  to  master  Greek.  They 
are  our  typical  English  girls  of  country 
life  and  habits  ;  and  we  would  match 
them  against  the  world  for  health, 
beauty,  innocence — and  the  lovely  fresh¬ 
ness  resulting. 

To  sea-born  .\phrodite  are  given  all 
women  who  love  ;  all  women  who  care 
to  make  the  joy  of  men  ;  all  the  sweet 
names  of  passionate  renown  ;  all  the 
fair  shapes  of  those  who  loved  and 
smiled  and  wrought  in  a  kiss  the  ruin  of 
a  life  or  the  salvation  of  a  world.  All 
the  immortal  loveliness  of  time  and  the 
ages,  of  history  and  poetry,  belongs  to 
her.  Helen  and  Aspasia  ;  Ruth  stand¬ 
ing  breast-high  among  the  corn,  and  the 
Magdalene  wiping  the  feet  of  her  Lord 
with  her  long  fair  hair  ;  Fair  Rosamond 
and  Agnes  Sorel  ;  the  Scottish  Mary 
whose  witchery  made  death  for  her  far 
sweeter  to  the  loving  than  life  without 
her ;  Queen  Margot,  who  kissed  her 
sleeping  poet  on  the  lips,  and  whose 
blue  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  the 
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love  that  is  born  in  an  hour  to  live  for 
a  day  ;  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  who  seemed 
to  have  bathed  in  a  special  Canathus  of 
her  own,  and  to  have  received  a  private 
patent  from  the  Mother  of  Love  herself  ; 
Hero  and  Juliet ;  Lisette  and  Jeannette 
— these  and  countless  more  are  the  buds 
which  cluster  round  that  parent  rose  ; 
and  wherever  woman  loves  and  is  be¬ 
loved,  there  the  Sea-born  rises  again 
from  the  iridescent  foam,  and  men  peril 
their  immortal  souls  for  the  flavor  of 
her  lips  and  the  perfume  of  her  hair. 
All  the  sweetness  and  softness  which 
make  the  enduring  charm  of  woman¬ 
hood  are  the  gifts  bequeathed  by  her. 
But  as  little  as  the  laughing  “  nymphs 
of  Dian’s  train”  know  of  philosophy,  so 
little  do  these  reproductions  of  Aphro¬ 
dite  know  of  asceticism  or  self-restraint. 
To  others  the  lessons  of  prudence  and 
the  denials  of  virtue  ;  to  them  the  full 
cup  drained  with  passionate  haste  while 
the  wine  is  sweet  and  before  the  acid  of 
the  lees  crisps  the  moist  lips  and  dims 
the  bright  eyes.  When  the  inevitable 
day  of  decay  comes,  then,  like  the  Sicil¬ 
ian  Lais,  they  hang  up  their  mirrors  in 
the  temple  where  they  have  worshipped, 
and  si^h  sadly  as  they  say  :  “  We  have 
lived  !’  For  nothing  is  eternal ;  and 
even  Anadyomene  has  passed  back  into 
the  froth  and  foam  of  her  beginning. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Greek  goddesses, 
they  are  simply  women  differentiated  by 
functions  rather  than  by  qualities,  and 
in  no  way  archetypal.  Fleet-footed  Iris 
and  silver-ankled  Thetis,  and  Hebe  who 
is  her  mother's  attendant  and  the 
young  daughter  of  the  Divine  House, 
are  like  a  thousand  others.  Psyche  has 
her  own  individuality  because  of  her  ex¬ 
treme  youth  and  innocent  foolishness  ; 
but,  unless  we  would  make  Pandora 
stand  for  curiosity,  Leda  for  compas¬ 
sion,  Daphne  for  terror,  Arethusa  for 
repugnance,  Proserpine  and  Europa  for 
victimized  maidenhood,  and  so  on,  we 
can  carve  but  few  distinctive  marks  on 
the  pedestals  where  stand  the  images  of 
those  who  loved  and  were  beloved,  or 
who  were  beloved  and  not  consenting. 
They  are  as  handmaidens  helping  in  the 
splendor  of  the  pageant ;  but  they  are 
satellites  not  suns,  accessories  not  prin¬ 
cipals. 

This  clear-cut  personality  of  the  four 
great  goddesses,  taken  in  the  concrete 


form  in  which  we  chiefly  know  them — 
but  how  the  outlines  fade  and  the  attri¬ 
butes  commingle  when  we  go  deeper 
into  the  meaning  of  the  myths,  group¬ 
ing  the  various  embodiments  and  ceas¬ 
ing  to  isolate  the  localities  ! — this  clear- 
cut  personality  is  repeated  in  the 
Homeric  women,  and  later,  in  those 
of  the  great  tragedians.  Helen,  Penel¬ 
ope,  Andromache,  Eurydice,  Nausicaa, 
Arete,  Calypso  herself,  half  divine  yet 
all  a  woman,  are  like  so  many  cameos, 
perfectly  distinct  and  individualized. 
Chryseis  and  Briseis,  on  the  contrary, 
are  like  shadows  crossing  the  page,  not 
detached  nor  solidified  nor  differentiated 
one  from  the  other.  They  are  the  Hebe 
and  Iris  of  humanity,  important  as 
agencies  but  formless  as  persons.  Their 
fainter  tones  are  supplemented  by  the 
living  reality  of  these  others.  Helen 
herself — for  all  that  her  beauty  is  of  an 
almost  elemental  kind,  like  the  radiance 
of  the  dawn  or  the  splendor  of  the 
stars,  and  though  she  has  a  certain 
mythic  and  mystic  quality,  as  if  she 
were  rather  an  avatar  of  Aphrodite  than 
a  woman  of  ordinary  mortal  mould — yet 
even  she  lives  and  breathes  before  us  as 
clearly  as  Scott’s  Queen  Mary  or  Shake¬ 
speare's  Juliet.  Nothing  is  more  elo¬ 
quent  of  the  difference  between  us  and 
the  old  Greeks  in  our  estimate  of  beauty 
and  the  true  value  of  women,  than  is 
Homer’s  treatment  of  Helen,  and  so 
many  generations  after,  Isocrates’. 
Though  an  ordinary  woman’s  adultery 
was  an  infinitely  deeper  crime  with  them 
than  it  is  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  her 
loveliness  the  Greeks,  both  of  Homer’s 
time  and  after,  forgave  Helen  all  her 
sins.  No  one  has  a  word  of  blame  for 
her  whose  fatal  charms  and  still  more 
fatal  undutifulness,  have  already 
wrought  the  doom  of  so  many  brave 
men,  and  are  still  to  work  so  much 
more  woe.  When  Iris,  in  the  likeness 
of  "  Laodike,  fairest  favored  of  Priam's 
daughters,”  goes  to  tell  her  that  Alex- 
andros  and  Menelaos,  ”  dear  to  Ares, 
will  flght  with  their  tall  spears  for  her, 
and  that  she  will  be  declared  the  dear 
wife  of  him  that  conquereth,”  begging 
her  to  go  on  the  tower  that  she  may 
”  see  the  wondrous  doings  of  horse- 
taming  Trojans  and  mail-clad  Acha- 
ians,”  the  goddess  speaks  to  the  woman, 
the  sister  to  the  sister-in-law,  the  virtu- 
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ous  maiden  to  the  adulterous  wife,  with 
both  tenderness  and  respect.  So  does 
Priam,  on  whose  house  and  city  she  has 
brought  this  illimitable  woe.  When 
she  has  left  that  **  great  purple  web  of 
double  woof,”  on  which  she  is  embroid¬ 
ering  ”  many  battles  of  horse-taming 
Trojans  and  mail-clad  Achaians,”  and, 
veiling  her  face,  in  shining  linen,  while 
letting  fall  a  great  round  tear,  goes  with 
her  handmaidens  to  the  tower,  Priam 
calls  her  his  ”  dear  child  ”  and  com¬ 
forts  her.  ”  I  hold  thee  not  to  blame,  ” 
he  says ;  '*  nay,  I  hold  the  gods  to 
blame  who  brought  on  us  the  dolorous 
war  of  the  Achaians.”  She  herself  says 
in  answer  :  ”  Reverend  art  thou  to  me 
and  dread,  dear  father  of  my  lord  ; 
would  that  sore  death  had  been  my 
pleasure  when  I  followed  thy  son  hither, 
and  left  my  home  and  my  kinsfolk  and 
my  daughter  in  her  girlhood  and  the 
lovely  company  of  my  age-fellows.  But 
that  was  not  so,  wherefore  I  pine  with 
weeping.”  Nevertheless,  she  goes  on 
to  explain  quite  quietly  who  are  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  hosts,  and  how 
they  are  named.  There  is  nothing  wild 
nor  disturbing  in  her  self-reproach. 
The  tear  lies  on  her  cheek,  but  no  an¬ 
guish  contracts  the  fair  features  of  her 
face  nor  furrows  the  clear  breadth  of 
her  brows.  She  is  not  heartless,  but 
calm  as  Fate  is  calm.  She  has  brought 
evil  on  all  who  loved  her  and  on  thou¬ 
sands  besides  ;  but  it  is  the  law  of  her 
being  ;  and  she  is  no  more  responsible 
for  the  one  or  for  the  other  than  the  lily 
is  responsible  for  its  beauty  or  the  night¬ 
shade  for  its  bale.  Standing  on  the 
high  tower  under  the  clear  blue  sky  of 
Greece — before  her  the  chiefs  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  that  grand  Achaian  host,  their 
armor  flashing  in  the  sun  and  their  hol¬ 
low  ships  rocking  in  the  bay — in  the 
streets  of  the  beleaguered  city  at  her 
feet  crowds  of  helmeted  Trojans,  with 
long-robed  women  passing  to  and  fro — 
she  feels  and  knows  how  all  this  is  the 
result  of  her  beauty  and  her  power.  She 
shows  no  vulgar  triumph,  betrays  no 
mean  vanity.  With  statuesque  compo¬ 
sure  she  confesses  her  fault,  then  turns 
to  her  calm  description  of  the  men  who 
have  come  to  die  for  her  sake.  In  her 
infidelity  and  her  love — in  her  matchless 
charm  and  beauty — in  her  grace  and 
dignity  and  queenly  splendor  even  in 


her  shame — in  her  feminine  supremac|r, 
the  while  she  is  submissive  to  her  lord  s 
will — in  the  godlike  grandeur  and  the 
womanly  tenderness  of  her  embrace — 
Helen  of  Troy  lives  forever  as  the  type 
of  one  whose  perfection  of  sex  redeems 
her  sin  and  stands  instead  of  the  crown¬ 
ing  virtue  of  that  sex.  Even  so  late  as 
Isocrates,  she  was  honored  beyond  all 
women  ;  and  in  the  famous  oration,  her 
Encomium,  this  fervid  outburst  attests 
her  place  in  history  and  the  hearts  of 
men  :  “  And  who  would  have  scorned 
wedlock  with  her,  for  whose  sake  all  the 
Hellenes  went  to  war  as  if  Hellas  had 
been  ravaged  ?  They  regarded  the  issue 
as  lying,  not  between  Alexander  and 
Menelaos,  but  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  land  whiph  held  Helen  must 
be  most  blest.  As  thought  men,  so 
thought  the  gods.  Zeus  sent  his  son 
Sarpedon,  Eos  sent  her  Memnon,  Posei¬ 
don  sent  Kyknos,  Thetis  sent  Achilles, 
to  a  fate  which  they  foreknew,  but 
which,  they  deemed,  could  not  be  more 
glorious.  And  naturally  ;  for  Helen 
was  endowed  beyond  compare  with 
beauty — the  most  august,  the  most 
honored,  the  most  divine  of  all  things  ; 
the  quality  for  which,  if  absent,  nothing 
can  make  up  ;  which,  where  it  is  pres¬ 
ent,  wins  good-will  at  first  sight ;  which 
makes  service  sweet  and  untiring ; 
which  makes  tasks  seem  favors  ;  beauty, 
the  profanation  of  which  by  those  who 
possess  it  we  deem  a  crime  more  shame¬ 
ful  than  any  wrong  which  they  can  do 
others,  while  we  honor  for  all  their  days 
those  who  guard  it  sacred  as  a  shrine.” 

And  later  still  even  Marlowe,  one  of 
our  colder  northern  race,  nurtured  in 
the  Religion  of  Sorrow,  not  in  that  of 
Beauty,  was  yet  able  to  understand,  and 
understanding  to  worship,  this  ”  fairest 
creation  of  humanity,”  though  seen 
through  the  dim  distance  of  the  bygone 
years  and  across  the  tombs  of  the  dead 
gods. 

**  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships, 

And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ! 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul !  See  where  it 
flies  ; 

Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  roy  soul  again. 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

1  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee. 

Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenberg  be  sacked  t 
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And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 

And  wear  thy  colors  on  my  plum&d  crest : 
Yea,  I  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel, 

And  then  return  to  Helen  for  a  kiss. 

Oh!  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 

When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele  ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms  ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour  !’’ 

There  is  a  more  cynical  ring  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Herodotus.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  carrying  off  from  her  husband 
of  this  fair  cause  of  so  much  sorrow — 
this  “  long-robed  Helen,”  whom  Homer 
calls  ”  the  noblest  of  women” — he  says  : 
”  Now  to  carry  off  women  by  violence 
the  Persians  think  is  the  act  of  wicked 
men  ;  but  to  trouble  oneself  about 
avenging  them  when  carried  off,  is  the 
act  of  foolish  ones  ;  and  to  pay  no  re¬ 
gard  to  them  when  carried  off,  of  wise 
men  ;  for  that  it  is  clear,  that  if  they 
had  not  been  willing  they  would  not 
have  been  carried  off.”  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  repeated  the  same  sentiment  in 
other  words  many  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  Father  of  History  had  joined 
the  melancholy  shades  below,  .^schy- 
lus,  in  his  Aganumnon^  strikes  a  yet 
graver  note  of  reprobation  :  ”  Who  gave 
that  war-wed  strife-upstirring  one  The 
name  of  Helen,  ominous  of  ill  ?” 
”  Hell  of  men,  and  hell  of  ships,  and 
hell  of  towers,”  she  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  awful  crime  about  to  be 
committed  by  her  sister ;  she  is  the 
source  whence  flows  this  fatal  river  of 
hot  blood  ;  though,  indeed,  she  is  but 
one  of  the  fated  in  her  own  person,  des¬ 
tined  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  curse 
lying  on  the  house  of  Agamemnon  for 
the  sin  of  Thyestes  and  the  vengeance 
of  Atreus.  All  the  same,  Isocrates  had 
religion  and  tradition  on  his  side  when 
he  made  his  Encomium.  For  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Helen  in  her  restored  home, 
with  Menelaus  of  the  golden  hair,  in  the 
Odyssey — of  the  temple  built  to  her  honor 
“  in  the  place  called  Therapne,”  by 
Herodotus — of  the  votive  cups  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  modelled 
on  her  fair  breasts,  show  how  her  beauty 
stood  in  men’s  minds  for  glory,  and  how 
the  multiplicity  of  her  lovers  tarnished 
the  brightness  of  her  fame  no  more  than 
did  the  frank  infidelities  of  her  father 
Zeus  or  the  loves  of  her  patroness  Aphro¬ 


dite.  But  the  legend  that  through  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  while,  seeming 
to  be  in  Troy  she  was  really  safe  in 
Egypt,  twining  lotus-dowers  in  her  hair 
and  embroidering  mystic  loveliness  on 
splendid  robes — that  all  those  men  and 
heroes  lost  their  lives  for  a  Shadow,  and 
that  nothing  was  real  save  suffering  and 
death — this  is  the  saddest  note  of  all. 
No  sermon  ever  written  on  the  vanity  of 
human  aims  and  the  phantasmagoria  we 
call  life,  approaches  this  pathetic  satire 
for  force  or  subtlety.  It  makes  the  solid 
earth  reel  beneath  our  feet,  and  things 
become  as  unreal  as  the  cloud  that  Ixion 
embraced.  We  prefer  the  thoroughly 
feminine  realism  of  the  taunt  made  by 
Electra,  when  she  sneers  at  the  fair  wom¬ 
an’s  vanity  for  merely  snipping  the  "  tips 
of  her  long  hair,  saving  its  beauty,” 
where  others  gave  long  locks,  and  some 
the  whole  crown  of  glory,  for  their 
mourning. 

Very  different  from  this  half-divine 
yet  sinful  daughter  of  the  gods,  beloved 
by  Aphrodite  and  the  adored  of  men, 
are  the  other  Homeric  women.  Fore¬ 
most  among  them  stands  Andromache, 
that  tender,  faithful,  loving  wife,  with 
her  young  son,  ”  like  a  beautiful  star” 
on  her  breast.  No  portrait  ever  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  man  is  more  exquisite 
than  hers.  Not  Imogen  nor  Dorothea 
surpasses  her  in  that  subtle  charm  and 
steadfast  nobleness  of  womanhood 
which  make  her  name  fragrant  and  her 
image  immortal.  She  even  dwarfs  by 
comparison  the  lovely  majesty  of  Helen  ; 
and  when  Hector  passes  from  the  fair 
palace  of  Alexandros  to  his  own  ”  well- 
’stablished”  house,  we  feel  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  divine  harlot  and  the 
womanly  wife.  Her  prayer  that  her  hus¬ 
band  should  stay  in  safety  with  her  upon 
the  tower — woman’s  love  forgetting 
man’s  honor — and  Hector’s  answer  and 
mournful  prophetic  picture,  are  among 
the  divine  things  in  literature,  deathless 
as  the  sun  is  deathless,  and,  like  the  sun, 
renewed  in  power  and  glory  to  each 
young  life.  Whose  eyes  are  dry  when 
reading  the  answer  of  this  Trojan  Hot¬ 
spur  to  a  nobler  than  was  Percy  Kate  ? — 

”  Surely  1  take  thought  for  all  these 
things,  my  wife  ;  but  I  have  very  sore 
shame  of  the  Trojans  and  Trojan  dames 
with  trailing  robes,  if,  like  a  coward,  I 
shrink  away  from  battle.  Moreover, 
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mine  own  soul  forbiddeth  me,  seeing  I 
have  learned  ever  to  be  valiant  and  fight 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Trojans,  winning 
my  father’s  great  gloiy  and  my  own. 
Yea,  of  a  surety  I  know  this  in  heart 
and  soul ;  the  day  shall  come  for  holy 
Ilios  to  be  laid  low,  and  Priam  and  the 
folk  of  Priam  of  the  good  ashen  spear. 
Yet  doth  the  anguish  of  the  Trojans 
hereafter  not  so  much  trouble  me,  neither 
Hekabe's  own,  neither  King  Priam’s, 
neither  my  brethren’s,  the  many  and 
brave  that  shall  fall  in  the  dust  before 
their  foemen,  as  doth  thine  anguish  in 
the  day  when  some  mail-clad  Achaian 
shall  lead  thee  weeping  and  rob  thee  of 
the  light  of  freedom.  So  shale  thou 
abide  in  Argos  and  ply  the  loom  at  an¬ 
other  woman’s  bidding,  and  bear  water 
from  Mount  Messeis  or  Hypereia,  being 
grievously  entreated,  and  sore  constraint 
shall  be  laid  on  thee.  And  then  shall 
one  say  that  beholdeth  thee  weep ; 
‘  This  is  the  wife  of  Hector,  that  was 
foremost  in  battle  of  the  horse-taming 
Trojans,  when  men  fought  about  Ilios.^ 
Thus  shall  one  say  hereafter,  and  fresh 
grief  will  be  thine  for  lack  of  such  an 
husband  as  thou  hadst  to  ward  off  the 
day  of  thraldom.  But  me  in  death  may 
the  upheaped  earth  be  covering,  ere  I 
hear  thy  crying  and  thy  carrying  into 
captivity.” 

Full,  too,  of  pathos  as  warm  as  tears, 
as  immeasurable  as  human  sorrow,  is 
Andromache’s  lament  for  her  dead  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  prophecy  of  sorrow  for 
her  fatherless  son — that  “  cruel-fated 
child,”  for  whom,  perhaps,  the  swift 
murder  done  by  the  Greeks  was  a  more 
merciful  fate  than  the  long  years  of  cold 
neglect  and  sharp  oppression  foreseen 
by  his  mother.* 

Thus  saving,  she  sped  through  the 
chamber  like  one  mad,  with  beating 
heart,  and  with  her  went  her  handmaid¬ 
ens-  But  when  she  came  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  and  the  throng  of  men,  she  stood 
still  upon  the  wall  and  gazed,  and  be- 

*  This  paper  naturally  pretends  to  no  kind 
of  scholarship.  Disputed  passages,  variorum 
readings,  dates,  doubts,  accents,  authenticity, 
are  all  necessarily  as  if  they  were  not ;  and  the 
translations  which  came  handiest  have  been 
taken  as  entirely  veracious.  Critical  accuracy, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  me,  is 
fortunately  not  in  the  scheme  of  so  slight  a 
sketch  as  this,  where  broad  effects  and  general 
outlines  alone  are  of  account. 


held  him  dragged  before  the  city  : — swift 
horses  dragged  him  recklessly  toward  the 
hollow  ships  of  the  Achaians.  Then 
dark  night  came  on  her  eyes  and  shroud¬ 
ed  her,  and  she  fell  backward  and  gasped 
forth  her  spirit.  From  off  her  head  she 
shook  the  bright  attiring  thereof,  front- 
let  and  net  and  woven  band,  and  veil, 
the  veil  that  golden  Aphrodite  gave  her 
on  the  day  when  Hector  of  the  glancing 
helm  led  her  forth  of  the  house  of 
Eetion,  having  given  bride-gifts  untold. 
And  around  her  thronged  her  husband’s 
sisters  and  his  brothers’  wives,  who  held 
her  up  among  them,  distraught  even  to 
death.  But  when  at  last  she  came  to 
herself  and  her  soul  returned  into  her 
breast,  then  wailing  with  deep  sobs  she 
spake  among  the  women  of  Troy  :  “  O 
Hector,  woe  is  me  !  to  one  fate  then 
were  we  both  born,  thou  in  Troy  in  the 
house  of  Priam,  and  I  in  Thebes  under 
woody  Plakos,  in  the  house  of  Eetion, 
who  reared  me  from  a  little  one — ill- 
fated  sire  of  cruel-fated  child.  Ah, 
would  he  had  begotten  me  not  !  Now 
thou  to  the  house  of  Hades  beneath  the 
secret  places  of  the  earth  departest,  and 
me  in  bitter  mourning  thou  lea  vest  a 
widow  in  thy  halls  ;  and  thy  son  is  but 
an  infant  child — son  of  unhappy  parents, 
thou  and  me — nor  shalt  thou  profit  him. 
Hector,  since  thou  art  dead,  neither 
he  thee.  For  even  if  he  escape  the 
Achaians’  woful  war,  yet  shall  labor, 
and  sorrow  cleave  unto  him  hereafter, 
for  other  men  shall  seize  his  lands.  The 
day  of  orphanage  sundereth  a  child  from 
his  fellows,  and  his  head  is  bowed  down 
ever,  and  his  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears. 
And  in  his  need  the  child  seeketh  his 
father’s  friends,  plucking  this  one  by 
cloak  and  that  by  coat,  and  one  of  them 
that  pity  him  holdeth  his  cup  a  little  to 
his  mouth  and  moisteneth  his  lips,  but 
his  palate  he  moisteneth  not.  And 
some  child  unorphaned  thrusteth  him 
from  the  feast  with  blows  and  taunting 
words,  *  Out  with  thee  !  no  father  of 
thine  is  at  our  board  !  ’  Then  weeping  to 
his  widowed  mother  shall  he  return,  even 
Astyanax,  who  erst  upon  his  father’s 
knee  ate  only  marrow  and  fat  flesh  of 
sheep  ;  and  when  sleep  fell  on  him  and 
he  ceased  from  childish  play,  then  in 
bed  in  his  nurse’s  arms  he  would  sleep 
softly  nested,  having  satisfied  his  heart 
with  good  things  :  but  now  that  he  has 
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lost  his  father  he  will  suffer  many  ills. 
Astyanax — that  name  the  Trojans  gave 
him  because  thou  only  wert  the  defence 
of  their  gates  and  their  long  walls.  But 
now  by  the  beaked  ships,  far  from  thy 
parents,  shall  coiling  worms  devour  thee 
when  the  dogs  have  had  tiieir  fill,  as  thou 
liest  naked  ;  yet  in  these  halls  lieth  rai< 
ment  of  thine,  delicate  and  fair,  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  women.  But  verily,  all 
these  will  I  consume  with  burning  fire — 
to  thee  no  profit,  since  thou  wilt  never 
lie  therein,  yet  that  this  be  honor  to  thee 
from  the  men  and  the  women  of  Troy.” 

Nowhere  is  there  a  more  beautiful,  a 
more  pathetic  presentation  than  this  of 
Hector’s  “  dear-won”  wife.  Penelope, 
wise  in  counsel,  firm  of  purpose,  astute 
in  deed  as  she  is,  yet  lacks  Andro¬ 
mache’s  great  charm.  Where  the  wife 
of  Hector  has  all  the  frank  fire  of  virtu¬ 
ous  love,  the  wife  of  Odysseus  has  blood 
so  chastened  as  to  creep,  not  flow  ;  and 
her  tenacity  seems  born  rather  of  the 
mind  than  the  heart.  We  can  scarcely 
say  how  or  where  it  is  that  she  fails  to 
touch  our  sympathies  as  do  Andromache, 
Nausicaa,  and  even  Arete.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  of  her  husband’s  frank  con¬ 
fession  when  he  says  to  Calypso  :  “  My¬ 
self  I  know  well,  how  wise  Penelope  is 
meaner  to  look  upon  than  thou  in  come¬ 
liness  and  stature.”  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  her  long  hesitancy  before  she 
can  be  brought  to  acknowledge  as  her 
husband  the  stranger  whom  the  old  nurse 
Eurycleia,  "  that  ancient  woman  of  an 
understanding  heart,  ”  has  already  recog¬ 
nized,  and  at  seeing  whom  the  dog  Argos 
has  died  fur  joy.  Nevertheless,  some 
great  and  subtle  power  she  must  have 
had  ;  some  tender  strains  of  virginal 
modesty  and  wifely  passion,  as  well  as 
of  the  honor  which  clings  round  the  life 
of  a  purposeful  woman,  must  have 
mingled  inextricably  with  her  memory  to 
have  kept  her  husband’s  heart  so  fixed 
upon  her  that  even  a  goddess  could  not 
sway  it.  To  be  sure  they  are  both  no 
longer  young  when  the  much-loved  wan¬ 
derer  returns.  But  Penelope  is  still  able 
to  charm  the  many  suitors  who  throng 
about  her  ;  for  those  fair  women  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece  seem  to  have  kept  their 
beauty  long  after  the  average  time,  as 
witness  Clytemnestra,  Jccasta,  and  now 
Penelope.  Perhaps  her  cautious  pru¬ 
dence  fitted  in  with  her  husband’s  own 
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careful,  doubtful,  watching  character, 
and  was  the  quality  which  kept  all  the 
rest  alive.  Nausicaa,  the  sweetest 
ing/ttue  that  ever  stood  where  ”  brook 
and  river  meet”  and  dreamed  the  dreams 
which  repeat  the  waking  visions  of  the 
day  ;  Arete,  honored  by  Alcinous  as 
“  no  other  woman  in  the  world  is  hon¬ 
ored,”  walking  through  the  city,  appeas¬ 
ing  quarrels  and  receiving  reverence  as 
she  goes,  enthroned  by  her  husband  in 
the  golden  palace,  and  hers  the  first  word 
to  which  he  appeals  ;  ”  Calypso  of  the 
braided  tresses  singing  with  a  sweet  voice 
as  she  fared  to  and  fro  before  the  loom 
and  wove  with  a  shuttle  of  gold  ” — 
singing  now,  but  soon  to  shudder  when 
Hermes  delivers  his  message  and  her 
ardent  love-story  has  run  its  course  ; 
Circe,  that  ”  awful  goddess  of  mortal 
speech,”  who,  so  cruel  toothers,  yet  en¬ 
treated  noble  Odysseus  well  ;  all  the 
poor  shadows  down  in  Hades,  those  now 
strengthless  heads  who  had  been  loved 
by  gods  and  made  the  mothers  of  men  ; 
truly  the  galaxy  of  Homeric  womanhood 
shines  bright  and  burnished  in  the  poetic 
firmament,  and  we  cannot  say  that  in 
those  old  times  the  honor  paid  to  women 
was  scant  or  the  estimate  of  their  value 
small. 

The  women  of  the  dramatists  are  as 
vitalized  as  those  of  Homer,  and  some 
are  as  supreme.  Equal  to  Andromache 
in  her  tenderness  and  to  Penelope  in  her 
constancy,  that  ”  child  of  a  blind  old 
man,  Antigone,”  gathers  up-  in  herself 
some  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
her  sex,  and  is  the  ideal  woman  of  her 
kind.  Her  devotion  to  her  father  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  is  matched  only  by  her 
devotion  to  her  brother  after  his  death  ; 
and  in  all  her  actions  no  care  for  self 
mars  the  perfect  wholeness  of  her  love, 
no  fear  of  consequences  disturbs  the 
strong  tenacity  of  her  purpose.  CEdipus- 
turns  to  her  for  counsel  as  for  tender¬ 
ness,  and  she,  always  to  wise  and  gentle 
to  him,  gives  him  the  eye  of  her  mind 
as  of  her  body — tells  him  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go — what  to  confess  and  when 
to  refrain.  She  guides  him  by  the  hand, 
as  she  has  ”  since  first  her  childhood’s 
nurture  ceased,  and  she  grew  strong,” 
and  for  him  abandons  all  the  hopes  and 
pleasures  of  her  age  and  sex.  Ismene, 
who  comes  to  them  just  as  they  have  left 
the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  ”  in  her 
27 
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broad  Thessalian  hat,”  and  ”  mounted 
on  a  colt  of  Etna’s  breed,”  is  a  slighter 
character,  but  more  essentially  womanly 
according  to  our  ideas.  Gentle  and 
timid,  though  quite  faithful,  she  is  too 
fearful  to  be  heroic,  and  bends  to  the 
storm,  as  Antigone  does  not.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  stands  bravely  enough  by  her 
sister  in  her  hour  of  peril,  and  would,  if 
she  might,  share  the  punishment  due  to 
disobedience  in  the  matter  of  those  fu¬ 
neral  rites  to  the  slain  Polyneikes.  But 
Antigone  nobly  repudiates  her,  and  saves 
her  from  herself.  Also,  she  has  suffered 
much  in  this  journey  to  her  father,  that 
she  may  tell  him  of  the  evil  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  his  two  sons  and  give  him  the 
words  of  the  oracle  ;  and  CEdipus  makes 
no  difference  between  his  daughters. 
His  greeting  to  Ismene  is  curious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opening  words  ;  correspond¬ 
ing  as  they  do  with  our  own  later  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  papyri  of  the  private  lives  of 
the  Egyptians.  CEdipus  contrasts  his 
daughters’  devotion  with  his  sons’  su¬ 
pineness  and  indifference  to  him. 

“  Oh,  like  in  all  things,  both  in  nature’s  bent. 
And  mode  of  life,  to  Egypt’s  evil  ways, 
Where  men  indoors  sit  weaving  at  the  loom, 
And  wives  outdoors  must  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

Of  you,  my  children,  those  who  ought  to  toil, 
Keep  house  at  home,  like  maidens  in  their 
prime. 

And  ye,  in  their  stead,  wear  yourselves  to 
death 

For  me  and  for  my  sorrows.  She,  since 
first 

Her  childhood’s  nurture  ceased,  and  she 
grew  strong. 

Still  wandering  with  me  sadly  evermore. 
Leads  the  old  man  through  many  a  wild 
wood’s  paths. 

Hungry  and  footsore,  threading  on  her  way. 
And  many  a  storm  and  many  a  scorching 
sun 

Bravely  she  bears,  and  little  recks  of  home, 
So  that  her  father  finds  his  daily  bread. 

And  thou,  my  child,  before  didst  come  to 
me 

All  oracles  to  tell  me  (those  Cadmeians 
Not  knowing  of  thy  errand)  which  were 
given 

Touching  this  feeble  frame  ;  and  thou  wast 
still 

A  faithful  guardian,  when  from  out  the  land 
They  drove  me.” 

Through  the  whole  of  the  two  plays, 
however,  of  CEdipus  at  Colonos  and  An¬ 
tigone,  it  is  Antigone  who  fills  tjje  stage. 
Fa  thful  and  reverent  to  her  father,  she 


guides,  protects,  counsels,  and  consoles 
him.  Loving,  too,  and  of  a  more  heroic 
temper  than  her  sweet  young  sister,  she 
refuses  to  allow  the  impulse  of  loyalty 
which  would  have  made  Ismene  also  a 
martyr.  Holding  her  brother  Polyneikes 
dearer  than  her  life,  she  urges  him  to 
the  wiser  course  of  a  noble  self-restraint, 
but  afterward  voluntarily  sacrifices  her¬ 
self  to  the  consequences  of  his  wilfulness 
and  indocility.  Steadfast  to  her  duty, 
bold  against  tyranny,  faithful  to  her 
own,  tender  as  love  and  resolute  as  hate, 
she  never  falters  in  her  self-elected  path, 
nor  turns  back  from  the  martyrdom  she 
has  chosen  as  her  fate.  Yet  though  she 
is  so  strong,  she  says  of  herself  :  ”  My 
nature  leads  to  love,  not  hate,”  and 
finds  her  consolation  in  the  prospect, 
more  sure  than  hope,  that  ”  Loved  I 
shall  be  with  him  whom  I  have  loved. 
Guilty  of  holiest  crime.”  “  I  know  I 
please  the  souls  I  ought  to  please,”  is 
another  of  her  self-revelations.  No 
truckling  to  the  living  powers  that  can 
hurt,  no  forgetfulness  of  the  dead  love 
that  can  no  longer  bless,  for  her  ! 
Though  it  cost  her  her  life,  she  will 
please  the  soul  she  ought  to  please,  and 
let  the  rest  go  by.  And  for  these  two 
qualities  of  enduring  love  and  constancy 
in  duty,  the  world  reverences  her  name, 
and  will  reverence  it  forever.  She  lives 
in  these  two  plajs  as  much  as  Cordelia 
and  Juliet  live.  She  is  as  real  a  person 
as  our  sister,  our  daughter.  But  she  is 
so  far  unlike  our  modern  women  in  that 
she  prefers  her  brother  to  her  lover,  and 
chooses  death  through  loyalty  to  the 
dead  Polyneikes,  rather  than  life  and 
love  with  Haemon.  In  her  pathetic 
farewell  to  life  she  only  alludes  to  her 
lover,  and  then,  not  to  him  personally 
— rather  to  her  own  lost  hope  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  maternity — while  the  whole 
tone  of  her  lament  is  full  of  the  very 
passion  of  love  for  her  own  people. 
Among  other  things  she  says  she  would 
not  have  done  this  bold  deed  of  pious 
disobedience  had  she  ”  come  to  be  a 
mother  with  her  children,”  nor  dared 
“  though  ’twere  a  husband’s  head  that 
mouldered  there  ’  for  she  goes  on  to 
say — 

”  Am  I  asked  what  law  constrained  me  thus  ? 
I  answer,  had  I  lost  a  husband  dear 
I  might  have  had  another  :  other  sons 
By  other  spouse,  if  one  were  lost  to  me  ’, 
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But  when  my  father  and  my  mother  sleep 
In  Hades,  then  no  brother  more  can 
come  !”  * 

This  is  exactly  the  same  reason  as 
that  given  by  the  wife  of  Intaphernes, 
when  Darius  offers  her  the  choice  of  one 
life  among  all  those  of  hers  he  has 
doomed  to  death,  and  she  saves  her 
brother  to  the  neglect  of  her  husband 
and  children.  It  is  a  curiously  explicit 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  family 
tie  on  the  father's  side,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  simple  instinct  over  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  matters  of  marriage,  and 
even  maternity.  AM  the. same,  Eurip¬ 
ides  says  in  the  Dana — 

"  A  woman,  when  'she  leaves  her  father’s 
home. 

Belongs  not  to  her  parents,  but  her  bed." 

Electra  is  another  character  of  abso¬ 
lute  vitality.  As  strong  as  Antigone, 
and  as  faithful,  she,  however,  misses  that 
charm  which  made  the  child  of  the  blind 
old  man  so  lovely.  With  her,  sorrow 
is  too  much  mixed  up  with  vengeance  to 
be  pathetic.  A  more  purposeful  and  a 
fiercer  Hamlet,  she  never  ceases  to  be¬ 
wail  her  murdered  father ;  but  she 
does  not  shrink  from  helping  to  avenge 
him — not  on  her  mother’s  paramour, 
but  on  that  mother  herself.  Like  Anti¬ 
gone,  she  is  contrasted  with  a  weaker 
sister,  the  politic  and  reasonable  Chryso- 
theinis,  who  thinks  it  wise  in  foul 
weather  *'  to  slack  my  sail,  and  make  no 
idle  show  of  doing  something  when  I 
cannot  harm.”  But  Electra  is  too  full 
of  the  fire  of  hate  to  heed  this  sage  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  after  she  has  defied  Clytem- 
nestra  to  her  face,  completes  her  dread¬ 
ful  vengeance  by  the  savage  taunts  and 
eager  cries  with  which  she  shares  her 
brother’s  crime,  and  urges  its  execution. 
Her  frantic  hatred  to  her  mother  is  ter¬ 
rible  ;  but  as  revolting  as  it  is  terrible. 
No  sentiment  of  pity,  no  dread  of  her 
own  incited  work,  no  memory  of  the 
days  when  her  mother  had  been  her 
friend,  softens  her  heart  or  bends  the 
steely  hardness  of  her  purpose.  She 
only  asks  :  ”  And  is  she  dead,  vile 
wretch  ?”  when  Orestes  and  Py lades 
come,  their  crimsoned  hands  dripping 
with  gore  ;  and  when  she  answers  the 
questioning  of  ^Egisthos,  she  answers 


*  And  this,  too,  is  a  disputed  passage  which 
I  am  told  a  scholar  would  not  quote. 


back  with  bitter  sneers  and  sarcastic 
taunts.  Clytemnestra  herself  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  Milton's 
Satan.  She  is  like  some  heroic  statue 
of  Melpomene — the  impersonation  of 
the  tragedy  which  is  associated  with 
crime.  As  she  is  in  the  Electra,  Pheidias 
might  have  carved  her,  and  she  would 
have  lived  in  the  marble  as  now  in  the 
book.  But,  indeed,  all  Greek  literary 
work  is  statuesque,  like  Michelangelo’s 
painting.  Her  imperious  will  and  jeal¬ 
ous  pride,  her  regal  personality  and 
ruthless  purpose,  her  temperament  at 
once  cruel  and  voluptuous,  stamp  her 
image  in  lines  of  fire  and  blood  on  the 
page  ;  and  only  the  character  of  her 
retribution  turns  our  loathing  to  that 
horror  which  has  its  other  side  in  pity. 
Just  one  word  of  excuse  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mother's  vengeful  sorrow  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Iphigeneia,  and  the  woman's 
pride  insulted  by  the  presence  of  Cas¬ 
sandra.  And  only  one  human  touch  re¬ 
deems  her  passionate  exaltation  at  his 
death — when  she  says  that  his  child  will 
meet  him  in  Hades,  and  ”  with  greeting 
kind,  e’en  as  is  fit,”  will  clasp  him  in 
her  arms,  ”  by  the  dark  stream  of  bitter 
woes,”  and  give  him  a  daughter’s  kiss. 

But  for  Iphigeneia  herself  all  pictures 
fail  in  beauty,  all  poetry  in  tenderness, 
by  the  side  of  this  loveliest  and  most 
paihetic  figure.  The  description  of  her 
at  the  sacrificial  altar  is  scarcely  to  be 
read  even  now  without  tears  : — 

"  All  her  prayers  and  eager  callings 
On  the  tender  name  of  Father. 

All  her  young  and  maiden  freshness 
They  but  set  at  naught,  those  rulers. 

In  their  passion  for  the  battle. 

And  her  father  gave  commandment 
To  the  servants  of  the  Goddess, 

When  the  prayer  was  o’er,  to  lift  her 
Like  a  kid  above  the  altar. 

In  her  garments  wrapt,  face  downward, — 
Yea,  to  seize  with  all  their  courage. 

And  that  o’er  her  lips  of  beauty 
Should  be  set  a  watch  to  hinder 
Words  of  curse  against  the  houses. 

With  the  gag’s  strength  silence- working." 

**  And  she  upon  the  ground 
Pouring  rich  folds  of  robes  in  saffron  dyed. 
Cast  at  each  one  of  those  who  sacrificed 
A  piteous  glance  that  pierced. 

Seen  like  a  pictured  form.’’ 

Beautiful,  however,  as  she  is  in  this 
picture,  in  the  more  elaborated  play  of 
Iphigeneia  in  Aulis  she  is  even  more 
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lovely,  because  more  endowed.  The 
scene  where  she  first  entreats  fler  father 
for  dear  life,  then,  rising  above  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  her  youth  and  flesh,  accepts  her 
doom  with  that  grand  submission  to  the 
inevitable  which  arises  from  the  highest 
kind  of  courage,  is  almost  unique  in  its 
sacred  tones  of  pathos.  “  Look  on  me  ! 
Give  me  one  parting  look,  one  kiss,  that 
when  I  die  I  may  remember  thee  !”  she 
says  to  her  miserable,  heart-stricken 
father.  Her  presentation  of  her  infant 
brother,  asking  his  innocence  to  plead 
for  her  ;  her  last  agony  of  supplica¬ 
tion  :  — 

“  Have  pity  on  me,  father  !  spare  my  life  ! 

’Tis  sweet  to  gaze  upon  the  blessed  light ; 

The  grave  is  naught !  The  fool  resigns  his 
breath  ; 

The  sorriest  life  is  better  than  the  noblest 
death  !’’  * 

And  then  the  last  abandonment  of 
hope,  and  with  hope  of  self- considera¬ 
tion — forbidding  her  mother  to  revile 
her  father — forbidding  Achilles  to  act 
on  her  behalf— not  suffering  her  house¬ 
hold  to  put  on  mourning — saying  that 
she  dies  by  the  will  of  the  gods  and  for 
her  country — where  can  we  find  anything 
more  pure,  more  beautiful,  more  hon¬ 
orable  to  the  ideal  of  womanhood  ? 
Add  to  this  most  exquisite  presentation 
that  other,  almost  as  lovely,  of  Polyxena, 
as  the  maiden  sacrifice,  and  to  these  join 
that  of  Alcestis  as  the  wifely — the  one 
forced  and  patiently  submitted  to,  the 
other  voluntary  and  nobly  undertaken — 
and  the  many  minor  and  yet  sweet  and 
lovely  female  characters  of  his  other 
plays,  and  Euripides  may  stand  excused 
from  the  charge  of  reviling  the  sex  he 
delighted  to  paint  in  such  splendor  of 
moral  coloring.  Of  the  character  of 
Alcestis  and  her  farewell  to  life,  all 
w’ords  of  praise  are  faint,  all  tribute  is 
inadequate.  Her  prayer  to  Hestia  as 
she  stands,  nobly-clad,  before  the 
hearth  ;  her  pious  care  of  the  gods, 
decking  every  altar  in  the  house,  “  strip¬ 
ping  the  myrtle-foliage  from  the  boughs, 
without  a  tear,  without  a  groan  then 

*  So  said  Achilles  in  that  sorrowful  land 
when  “holy  Persephone  had  scattered  this 
way  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  women  folk.” 
'*  Rather  would  I  live  on  ground,  as  the  hire¬ 
ling  of  another,  with  a  landless  man  who  had 
no  great  livelihood,  than  bear  sway  among  all 
the  dead  that  be  departed.” 


her  passionate  embrace  of  her  marriage- 
bed,  and  bitter  foreboding  of  her  rival 
— that  woman  who  will  be  “  truer — no  ! 
but  of  better  fortune  hes  last  kisses 
to  her  children  clustered  weeping  lound 
her  knees,  her  last  hand-clasp  to  her 
servants  ;  and  then  her  faring  forth  from 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  gynaeceum  to 
the  atrium  to  die  that  he  whom  she  loved 
might  live — ah  !  true  as  is  all  beauty, 
and  deathless  as  true  love  is  this  scene, 
this  character — as  fresh  now  as  when  it 
was  written  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  ; — the  material  circumstances 
only  changed,  but  ever  the  same  gem, 
differently  set  according  to  customs  and 
beliefs.  And  when  Admetus  refuses  the 
veiled  stranger  for  love  and  constancy  to 
the  memory  of  her  who  died  for  him, 
Euripides  strikes  a  nobler  chord  than 
our  Shakespeare  sounds  when  Claudio 
accepts  with  “  tears  of  gratitude"  the 
unknown  spouse  bestowed  on  him  to  re¬ 
place  the  Hero  he  had  so  basely  shamed 
and  so  unmanfully  destroyed.  Say  that 
the  whole  story  is  a  fable,  no  truer  than 
the  island  of  Calypso,  the  incantations 
of  Circe,  the  phantom  of  Helen,  the 
vengeance  of  Medea — or,  if  not  a  fable, 
then  a  story  of  which  the  bare  prosaic 
elements  have  been  heightened  by  ro¬ 
mance  to  thesublimest  poetry — still,  the 
presentation  is  real  :  for  the  women 
created  by  the  poetic  Logos  are  as  much 
facts  as  if  they  stood  clothed  in  the  flesh 
before  us.  They  live  in  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  is  the  sole  mirror  of  reality. 
That  Homer  should  have  painted  An¬ 
dromache  and  Nausicaa  ;  that  .^schylus 
should  have  given  us  that  exquisite  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Ixiund  and  sactificed  Iphi- 
geneia ;  that  Sophocles  should  have 
created  Antigone,  Ismene,  and  gentle- 
hearted  Teemessa  ;  Euripides — Alcestis, 
Iphigeneia,  Polyxena,  and  those  many 
minor  others  ;  that  all  this  golden  glory 
of  renown  and  sweet  savor  of  immortal 
love  should  be  as  the  bride-veils  round 
the  gracious  head  of  womanhood,  show 
us  in  what  esteem  the  sex  was  held  by 
the  Greeks,  despite  the  sneers  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  and  the  coarser  satires  of  Ar¬ 
chilochus  and  Simonides. 

Woman  has  her  place,  too,  in  the 
heroic  history  of  the  olden  times,  and 
certain  feminine  names  and  deeds  are 
emblazoned  forever  in  the  annals  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  side  by  side  with  those  of 
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her  bravest  and  noblest  men.  Chelonis, 
faithful  to  misfortune,  who  left  her  hus¬ 
band  to  share  her  father's  exile,  and 
her  father  to  share  her  husband’s,  ”  so 
that,  had  not  Cleombrotus  been  cor¬ 
rupted  with  the  love  of  false  K^ory,  he 
must  have  thought  exile  with  such  a 
woman  a  greater  happiness  than  a  king¬ 
dom  without  it  yEgistrata,  who.  after 
she  had  seen  her  son  slaughtered  and 
her  mother  hanged,  rose  up  to  meet 
her  fate,  and  said,  with  a  sigh  for  her 
country  :  “  May  all  this  be  for  the  good 
of  Sparta  !’’  Panthea,  that  Smyrnaian 
and  more  constant  Bathsheba,  where 
Cyrus  was  a  nobler  and  more  continent 
David,  if  Abradates  was  not  more 
fortunate  than  Uriah  ;  Cratesiclea,  brave 
and  devoted  ;  and,  above  all,  that  name¬ 
less  wife  of  Panteus,  that  heroine  of 
heroines,  calm,  faithful,  courageous, 
noble  as  none  else  ever  was,  more  care¬ 
ful  of  her  modesty  after  death  than  of 
her  pain  in  dy  ing,  and  mainly  solicitous 
to  help  those  of  her  sisters  who  were 
less  brave  than  she  ; — these,  only  a  few 
of  the  many,  attest  the  quality  of  the 
womanhood  of  ancient  Greece,  and  put 
to  shame  the  lampooners. 

All  the  same,  women  were  set  in  the 
lower  place,  and  taught  that  humility 
and  submission  were  their  chief  virtues 
and  their  first  duties.  “  Woman,  know 
that  silence  is  woman’s  noblest  part,” 


says  Aias,  better  known  as  Ajax,  to  his 
well-beloved  Tecmessa,  when  she  seeks 
to  control  his  mad  and  Quixote-like 
fury — mistaking  beeves  and  herds  for 
enemies.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  that 
Ajax  in  life  was  notorious  for  his 
haughtiness,  and  in  death  wandered 
apart,  too  proud  to  consort  with  the 
other  phantoms  haunting  Hades  ;  that, 
rather  than  become  again  a  man  with 
the  chance  of  a  second  time  losing  the 
arms  of  an  Achilles  to  another  Odys¬ 
seus,  he  chose — so  said  Erus,  the  son  of 
Armenius,  as  vouched  for  by  Plato — to 
become  a  lion  ;  and  that  he  therefore 
would  be  apter  than  most  men  to  for¬ 
bid  utterance  to  even  the  best-beloved 
among  women — still,  others  of  as  great 
renown  as  Ajax,  and  of  as  splendid 
genius  as  Euripides,  have  said  the  same 
thing.  From  Solomon  to  Shakespeare, 
from  Otway  to  Wordsworth  and  onward 
to  Keats,  the  supreme  value  of  woman 
has  been  found  in  her  virtues  ;  and  her 
virtues  have  ever  been  those  of  the  stiller, 
gentler,  more  patient  and  more  self-sac¬ 
rificing  kind.  This  the  old  Greek 
dramatists  knew  and  showed,  despite 
the  strength  and  splendid  criminality  of 
Clytemnestra,  Medea,  Electra,  and  the 
like.  And  on  this  base-line  the  Grecian 
woman’s  life  was  planned,  with  such 
practical  outcome  as  we  see  in  art  and 
learn  by  history. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  magnetic  attractions  of  London 
have  been  revolutionizing  English  soci¬ 
ety  all  through  the  Victorian  era. 
Necessarily  that  has  been  partly  for 
good  and  partly  for  evil  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  effects  have  been  felt  in 
the  remotest  districts  of  the  islands. 
The  provincial  towns  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  their  character  ;  they  have  been  left 
more  to  the  leading  of  the  wealthy  mid¬ 
dle  classes  who  are  bound  down  to  resi¬ 
dence  by  professional  or  industrial  oc¬ 
cupations.  Look  at  the  capitals  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  true  that 
even  sixty  years  ago,  in  his  Life  of 
Scott,  Lockhart  wrote  that  the  nobility 
had  deserted  Edinburgh.  There  were 
only  two  or  three  peers,  and  those 
among  the  poorest,  who  still  spent  the 


winters  in  their  ancestral  mansions. 
Or,  as  Sydney  Smith  puts  it,  the  Scotch 
pack  had  been  shuffled,  and  ail  the 
Court  cards  had  slipped  out.  Yet  even 
then  Edinburgh  was  the  regular  resort 
of  the  country  gentlemen  with  long  pedi¬ 
grees  and  fair  rent-rolls  who  represented 
the  proud  lesser  barons  of  an  earlier 
age.  Doubtless  the  tone  of  society  was 
still  strongly  tinctured  by  the  legal 
element  ;  and  Lockhart  remarks  that 
after-dinner  conversation  was  marred  by 
those  logical  and  philosophical  tours  de 
force  in  which  Johnson  delighted.  But 
the  reason  was  very  obvious.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  which  had  borrowed  many  of  the 
customs  of  France,  there  had  always 
been  a  distinguished  noblesse  oi  the  robe. 
Scott,  in  the  prelude  to  his  Chronicles  of 
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the  Cancngate^  tells  us  why  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  every  Scotchman  of 
good  fortune  and  family  was  bred  to  the 
bar.  If  he  were  a  cadet  of  ability,  with 
small  means  and  expectations,  the  way 
was  smoothed  for  him  by  his  birth  and 
connections  to  the  most  lucrative  legal 
appointments  ;  while  his  elder  brother 
proposed  to  attend  the  law  lectures,  in 
the  prospect  of  intelligently  superin¬ 
tending  the  management  of  his  estates. 
The  noblemen  might  have  their  residence 
in  London  ;  adventurers  of  exceptional 
talent  and  audacity  might  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  South  ;  youths  with 
friends  in  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
already  crowding  into  the  Indian  ser* 
vices  ;  but  Edinburgh  was  still  the  ral¬ 
lying  centre  for  Scotchmen  of  blood  and 
breeding.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of 
money  in  circulation  ;  hospitality  was 
freely  practised,  and  the  Bordeaux,  for 
which  Leith  has  always  been  famous, 
went  round  swiftly  after  dinner.  The 
dancing  assemblies  were  as  fashionable 
and  as  exclusive  in  their  way  as  the 
more  aristocratic  gatherings  at  Al- 
mack’s  ;  and  Scottish  matrons  with  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters  found  any  number 
of  eligible  partis  in  those  happy  North¬ 
ern  hunting-grounds.  In  short,  for 
well-born  natives  with  tolerably  well- 
filled  purses  Edinburgh  was  an  extremely 
agreeable  place,  and  they  had  little  in¬ 
ducement  to  go  further,  where  they  were 
pretty  certain  to  fare  worse.  The  laird, 
who  was  a  big  man  among  his  own  be¬ 
longings,  would  have  been  lost  altogether 
in  London,  even  as  London  was  then. 
As  for  the  Dublin  of  1836,  it  was  gayer 
and  far  more  rollicking  than  the  maiden 
city.  A  Scotchman  may  lose  his  head 
in  a  reel  or  a  strathspey,  or  he  may  be¬ 
come  affectionately  expansive  at  the  close 
of  a  convivial  evening,  when  singing 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne”  toward  the  small 
hours.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  is  cautious 
and  self-contained  ;  and,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  conviviality,  he  considers 
the  main  chance.  As  for  the  Irishman 
of  fifty  years  ago,  he  held  with  heart  and 
soul  to  the  Sybarite’s  maxim  of  carpe 
diem,  and  took  slight  thought  for  the 
morrow.  He  s(>ent  his  money  like  a 
man,  however  he  came  by  it ;  and,  if 
he  were  hopelessly  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt,  he  only  strained  his  credit  the 
more  recklessly.  Whether  it  were  on 


account  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  or  the 
inveterate  brogue,  or  the  reflected 
splendor  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant’s  Court, 
Irishmen  of  all  ranks  were  more  home¬ 
keeping  than  Scotchmen.  Dublin  was 
still  the  place  of  residence  of  many  of 
the  Irish  nobility,  and  the  Club  in  Kil¬ 
dare  Street  was  a  local  “  White’s,” 
though  there  was  little  to  look  out  on  in 
the  dull  thoroughfare  below  the  windows. 
The  balances  had  barely  been  struck 
which  threw  so  much  rack-rented  land 
into  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court. 
The  middlemen  and  squireens  were  still 
to  the  fore,  relieving  the  landlords  of 
much  worry  and  responsibility.  The 
many-storied  mansions  in  Stephen’s 
Green  and  Merryon  Square,  occupied 
by  the  landed  gentry  and  lawyers  in 
large  practice,  were  the  scenes  of  ex¬ 
uberant  festivity.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Lever’s  dashing  heroes — captains 
in  crack  cavalry  corps,  or  lady-killing 
aides-de-camp  to  his  Excellency — found 
Dublin  an  earthly  paradise,  though  they 
might  sneer  at  the  provincial  manners. 
What  with  the  routs  and  the  dances, 
with  the  reviews  in  the  Phoenix,  where 
the  fashionables  paraded  in  carriages  and 
cars  ;  with  picnics  at  Dunleary  and 
race-meetings  at  the  Curragh,  the  ball 
was  kept  continually  rolling.  Now 
Dublin  seems  a  silent  city  of  the  dead, 
save  among  the  pawnshops  and  public- 
houses  in  the  crowded  back  slums  ;  the 
rents  in  the  once  favorite  quarters  have 
been  falling  with  the  rents  of  the  West¬ 
ern  farms  ;  a  showy  equipage  in  the 
streets  is  a  phenomenon  ;  and  even  the 
pick  of  the  blood-horses  in  which  the 
gilded  and  stable-minded  youth  used  to 
delight  are  bought  and  exported  by  Eng¬ 
lish  dealers.  Edinburgh,  although  at 
least  as  respectable  as  ever,  is  become, 
perhaps,  duller  and  more  provincial, 
though  it  has  been  thriving  and  growing 
apace. 

The  irresistible  attraction  of  London 
has  been  exercising  much  influence  on 
the  country  parishes  and  the  petty 
towns.  Formerly  the  country  gentle¬ 
man  stayed  at  home,  contenting  himself 
with  the  friendship  of  his  neighbors  and 
de|>endents.  It  was  a  tedious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  journey  to  the  metropolis,  and 
unless  he  were  member  for  the  shire  or 
sat  for  a  borough,  he  knew  next  to  no¬ 
body  when  he  got  there.  It  was  im- 
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possible  to  carry  the  ladies  by  coach, 
and  posting,  with  his  hotel  expenses, 
cost,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  loo/, 
to  150/.  Even  when  the  steamers  with 
their  cheap  fares  were  introduced,  the 
sorrows  of  the  rough  coasting  voyage 
were  a  serious  objection.  Consequently 
his  interests  and  pleasures  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  his  own  locality,  as  those  of  his 
father  had  been  before.  He  shot  or 
hunted  and  coursed  ;  he  filled  his  house 
with  his  county  associates,  who  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  their  turn.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
citement  to  drive  into  the  nearest  town 
of  a  market-day,  to  gossip  with  the 
tradesmen  who  had  always  supplied  his 
family,  to  drop  in  at  the  Crown  and 
Sceptre”  or  the  “  King’s  Arms,”  or  to 
condescend  to  lunch  at  the  farmers’  or¬ 
dinary,  where  they  discussed  the  prices 
of  cattle  and  stock.  As  they  were  all 
agriculturists  getting  their  living  from 
the  land,  the  universal  talk  was  of  crops 
and  bullocks.  Foreign  politics  scarcely 
affected  them,  except  so  far  as  a  war 
raised  the  taxes  with  the  prices  of  their 
produce.  Nor  did  they  concern  them¬ 
selves  much  more  with  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  beyond  the  rating  and  the  road 
bills,  unless  deeply-rooted  prejudices 
were  brought  into- play,  as  when  it  was 
a  question  of  perpetuating  Catholic  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  belated  newspapers  that 
were  dear  and  scarce  were  passed  on 
from  hand  to  hand,  but  the  columns  of 
domestic”  in  the  provincial  journals 
were  all  the  country  gentlemen  really 
cared  for.  And  if  they  took  so  little  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  literature  had  few  charms 
for  them.  Scott  remarked  about  1825, 
looking  down  on  the  many  comfortable 
mansions  which  had  been  rising  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  one  of  those  well-to-do  gentlemen 
spent  so  much  as  ten  pounds  per  annum 
upon  books,  although  they  never  grudged 
money  for  their  claret.  Yet  they  were 
men  who  loved  and  appreciated  the 
great  magician,  and  who  had  been  living 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  and  cultivated  tastes.  But  that 
hereditary  Philistinism,  if  the  phrase  is 
not  too  harsh,  had  its  social  advantages 
and  its  kindly  side.  Despite  the  asso¬ 
ciations  and  reminiscences  of  a  generally 
neglected  classical  education,  the  squire 
and  the  laird  were  on  something  of  a 


level  with  the  farmer  and  even  with  the 
peasant.  The  rich,  being  in  constant 
and  more  familiar  relations  with  the 
poor,  could  sympathize  with  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  understand  their  needs.  If  the 
rich  did  not  more  fully  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  than  the  generation  that 
has  succeeded  them,  more  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  friendship  entered  into  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  their  dependents. 
force  of  local  opinion  was  felt,  and  hai 
landlords  were  the  exception.  Mot 
over,  whether  he  were  good  or  bad,  e. 
travagant  or  parsimonious,  the  landlord 
spent  and  saved  in  the  county.  What 
he  bestowed  in  charity  was  given  in  his 
parish  or  to  local  institutions  ;  what  he 
spent  in  pleasure  was  spent  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns.  The  races  and  the  as¬ 
sizes,  a  cattle  show  or  a  concert,  were 
events  that  were  always  welcomed  in  his 
household.  Rooms  had  been  engaged 
in  the  county  hotel  long  before,  and  the 
services  of  the  local  milliners  were  call¬ 
ed  into  requisition.  London  exquisites 
might  smile  superciliously  at  the  man¬ 
ners  at  these  meetings,  and  ridicule  the 
talk  as  they  laughed  at  the  costumes.  But 
the  unsophisticated  company  thoroughly’ 
enjoyed  itself,  and  when  the  gentlefolks 
drove  home  with  lightened  purses,  they 
knew  they  had  left  goodwill  and  grati¬ 
tude  behind. 

Now  London  has  been  exercising  its 
fascinations  on  the  landed  gentry  from 
boyhood  upward.  The  baby  in  the 
cradle  is  entered  for  a  fashionable  pub¬ 
lic  school,  to  be  sent  up  in  due  time  to 
one  of  the  universities.  He  forms  those 
youthful  friendships  that  hold  fast,  and 
the  affections  of  nine-tenths  of  his  com¬ 
panions  are  fixed  in  London.  The  less 
affluent  he  is,  and  more  especially  if  his 
connections  be  in  no  way  distinguished, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  give  himself  over 
to  social  aspirations  which  can  only  be 
gratified  in  London.  It  is  in  London 
that  he  must  seek  the  entry  to  the  best 
society  ;  and  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  ”  bigger  wigs”  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  must  meet  them  in  some  good 
London  drawing-rooms  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Or  if  the  ambitious  youth  be  any¬ 
thing  beyond  a  mere  trifler,  he  will  feel 
the  magnetic  influence  of  London  all 
the  more.  Johnson  declared  long  ago, 
although  in  other  words,  that  it  was  the 
only  place  worth  living  in.  Whether 
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you  turn  toward  politics,  or  have  a  taste 
for  letters  or  the  arts,  you  meet  at  every 
corner,  if  you  are  fairly  launched,  celeb¬ 
rities  in  their  several  lines,  or  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  contribute  something  toward 
making  history.  Even  if  you  do  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  statesmen,  you 
at  least  hear  the  flying  rumors  which 
have  the  charm  of  apparent  credibility, 
and  you  may  listen  in  the  smoking- 
rooms  of  political  clubs  to  the  oracular 
utterances  of  the  Tapers  and  the  Tad¬ 
poles.  A  political  crisis  brings  pleasure 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  when  the 
country  in  convulsions  is  on  the  brink 
of  a  catastrophe,  and  patriots  and  pes¬ 
simists  are  despairing  of  its  safety.  Or 
you  are  excited  by  suggestive  whispers 
and  shrewd  speculations  over  the  author¬ 
ship  of  some  remarkable  work  ;  or  you 
assist  at  the  first  representation  of  the 
play  for  which  the  critics  are  predicting 
an  unparalleled  run  ;  or  you  go  the 
round  of  the  most  famous  studios  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Academy,  in 
company  of  a  “candid  friend”  of  the 
great  masters.  Nay  even  in  the  world 
of  the  sports,  strange  as  it  would  once 
have  seemed,  London  is  become  the 
natural  headquarters.  Of  course  the 
racing  man  finds  the  capital  a  conven¬ 
ient  starting  point  for  Doncaster  or 
Chester,  Stockbridge  or  Goodwood, 
while  spiderlike  he  may  sit  spinning  his 
webs  for  the  unwary  in  the  centre  of  a 
complicated  telegraph  system.  The 


hunting  man  may  easily  send  on  horses 
by  train  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  different 
packs ;  and,  if  he  has  his  stables  at 
Melton  or  elsewhere  in  the  shires,  it  is 
in  London  he  naturally  seeks  refuge 
when  forced  to  strike  work  through  the 
frosts.  For  the  crack  shot  with  many 
acquaintances  who  loves  the  battue, 
London  is  the  only  place  to  pick  up  in¬ 
vitations  or  to  be  picked  up  personally 
at  the  eleventh  hour  when  some  other 
gun  has  given  up  ;  Lord’s  and  the  Oval 
are  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  critical 
connoisseur  in  ciicket  ;  while  amateurs 
of  the  pigeon-trap,  the  oar,  and  the 
racquet  have  equally  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  gratifjing  their  respective  in¬ 
clinations.  It  is  clear  enough  that  in¬ 
dulgences  of  the  kind  must  demoralize 
men — and  women  likewise — for  the  com¬ 
parative  insipidity  and  monotony  of  ex¬ 
istence  elsewhere.  To  quote  our  old 
friend  Dr.  Johnson  again,  “  The  man 
who  is  tired  of -London  must  be  tired  of 
life.”  The  craving  for  keen  excitements 
at  first  hand  necessarily  grows  with  its 
gratification  ;  and,  although  excess  must 
often  breed  satiety,  the  intelligent  man 
who  has  become  Has/'m  London  knows 
well  that  he  will  fare  far  worse  any¬ 
where  else,  and  sadly  resigns  himself  to 
his  fate.  If  he  has  drained  the  Circean 
cup  to  the  dregs,  he  can  only  regret  that 
it  has  palsied  his  appetite  for  pleasures 
without  steeping  his  senses  in  oblivion. 
— Saturday  Review, 
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Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universi¬ 
ties,  WITH  A  Survey  of  Medi^cval  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 

The  student  of  educational  history  finds  in 
the  rise  and  organisation  of  universities  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  in  the  whole  range 
of  this  line  of  study.  Dr.  Laurie  has  brought 
together,  and  thoroughly  sifted  out,  a  great 
mass  of  important  facts  in  this  direction,  and 
his  views  appear  to  be  sound  and  thoroughly 
digested.  He  begins  with  the  ancient  school. 


and  shows  how,  in  many  ways,  it  had  in  it  the 
germ  of  the  university  of  to-day.  In  its  first 
beginnings  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome 
it  presented  the  aspect  of  a  great  collection  of 
scholars  drawn  together  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  listening  daily  to  the  lectures  and 
teachings  of  the  most  emirtent  scholars.  Kings¬ 
ley  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  method  in  his  great  novel  of  “  Hypatia,*’ 
which  all  readers  of  culture  will  quickly  recall. 
Here  under  the  Piolemak  dynasties,  and  after¬ 
ward  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  machinery  of  education  in  a  de¬ 
gree  of  completeness  which  astonishes  the 
mind.  At  the  other  minor  intellectual  centres 
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similar  results  were  attained.  Education  under 
the  pre-Christian  methods  was  divided  into  the 
trivium  quadrivium.  The  former  included 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic,  and  the  latter 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy. 
To  understand  these  terms  it  must  be  said  that 
grammar  included  literature  and  criticism,  as 
well  as  abstract  grammar,  and  dialectic,  logic 
metaphysics  and  ethics. 

The  first  influence  of  Christianity  was  icono¬ 
clastic  in  its  effects  on  education,  and  even 
many  of  the  learned  Christian  fathers  as  late 
as  the  fifth  century  laid  down  the  severest  in¬ 
junctions  against  the  desirability  of  study, 
especially  of  the  ancient  literature,  except  for 
the  training  of  the  priesthood,  and  even  then 
under  the  most  rigid  restrictions.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  the  world  ever  saw,  that  there  was 
any  genuine  intellectual  awakening  in  this  re¬ 
spect  on  the  Continent,  though  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  where  the  effect  of  ecclesiasticism 
was  far  less  repressive,  a  number  of  admirable 
schools  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
monasteries,  and  a  number  of  brilliant  and 
earnest  scholars  shed  light  on  the  violent  and 
warlike  times  in  which  they  lived.  Charles, 
the  Emperor-King,  far-seeing  both  as  soldier 
and  statesman,  reformed  the  episcopal  and 
monastic  schools.  Not  only  this,  but  he  estab¬ 
lished  palace  schools  for  the  laity,  and  brought 
the  most  exigent  measures  to  bear  to  force  his 
rude  barons  and  all  men  of  social  rank  to  send 
their  children  for  instruction  in  letters.  Among 
the  learned  men  whom  he  attracted  to  his  court 
were  Alcuin  of  York,  and  Leidrade  of  Nori- 
cum,  and  Claud  Clement,  and  John  of  Mel¬ 
rose,  who  were  Irish  or  Scotch.  The  British 
islands  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  Ireland  must 
be  named  chief  among  them,  a  stream  of  priestly 
professors  and  teachers,  who  played  a  most 
important  part  in  the  mental  growth  of  Europe. 
The  important  schools  at  Paris,  Bologna,  and 
Pavia  were  greatly  enlarged  and  extended,  and 
the  most  eminent  professors  who  could  be 
found  were  brought  here  under  salaries  from 
the  State  as  well  as  fees  from  the  students.  He 
was  the  first  Christian  patron  of  education  to 
perceive  clearly  that  the  variety  of  sciences, 
human  and  profane,  which  secular  academies 
require  is  inconsistent  with  the  practice  and  de¬ 
votion  of  ascetics,  and  so  made  these  higher 
schools,  studia  gentralia  as  they  were  called, 
independent  of  the  monkish  spirit  and  control. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fora  long  time  the 
old  Romano- Hellenic  courses  of  the  trivia  and 
qmadnvia  not  only  marked  the  terminology  of 


the  schools,  but  guided  their  curriculums.  The 
studium  generalt  was  gradually  established  at 
many  centres,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  university. 

A  great  step  in  educational  progress  was 
made  by  the  appointment  of  John  Scolus  Eri- 
gena  to  the  palace  school  under  Charles  the 
Bald.  The  succession  of  great  lecturers  through 
William  of  Champeaux,  and,  finally,  the  great¬ 
est  of  them  all,  the  gifted  and  unfortunate 
Abelard,  made  Paris  the  most  brilliant  intel¬ 
lectual  centre  of  Europe.  The  first  establish¬ 
ments  of  what  is  now  understood  to  be  a 
university  were  at  Salerno  for  instruction  in 
medicine,  and  at  Bologna  for  legal  training. 
Oxford,  England,  soon  after  made  its  mark, 
and  Naples  became  the  seat  of  a  great  institu¬ 
tion,  which  was  a  corporate  body,  including  a 
great  number  of  schools,  law  and  medicine  as 
well  as  literature  in  general,  and  endowed  with 
the  power  to  confer  degrees.  This  institution 
was  the  first  fully  developed  body  organized  on 
the  complete  plan  of  the  modern  university, 
though  others  had  embodied  its  mure  important 
features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  in  the 
volume  is  that  which  shows  the  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  University  of  Paris  from  the 
palace  school  of  Charlemagne  to  a  studium 
gentralc,  and  thence  to  a  great  institution,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  schools  or  colleges  with  a 
full  corporate  endowment.  The  history  of 
such  a  university  is  in  one  sense  the  history  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  age,  and  Dr.  Laurie 
has  traced  it  out  with  great  learning  and  care. 
It  is  difficult  to  leave  such  a  fascinating  theme, 
but  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  to  give  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  scope  and  value  of  the  book.  To 
use  a  much-abused  expression,  this  volume  fills 
a  need,  and  brings  into  clear  and  compact  se¬ 
quence  the  essential  facts  of  patient  investiga¬ 
tion.  As  an  epitome  of  an  important  branch 
of  mediaeval  history,  as  well  as  a  lucid  sketch 
of  the  development  of  the  highest  educational 
institutions,  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
by  the  general  reader. 

Before  an  Audience  ;  or,  the  Use  of  the 
Will  in  Public  Speaking.  Talks  to  the 
Students  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
and  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  By  Nathan 
Shepherd.  Author  of  “  Shut  up  in  Paris,” 
”  Darwinism  Stated  by  Darwin  Himself,” 
etc.  New  York  :  Funk  S'  Wagnalls. 

Mr.  Shepherd  announces  his  purpose  to  be 
not  elocution  or  emphasis,  or  dramatic  reading, 
or  gesticulation,  but  public  speaking.  He  says. 
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“  My  object  is  oot  the  training  of  the  arms  or 
legs,  or  larynx,  or  the  facial  muscles.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  to  lay  on  rules  from  without,  but  to 
awaken  the  will  and  the  instincts  that  the 
speaker  finds  within.  I  would  induce  him  to 
cultivate  his  will,  his  ear  for  elocution,  and  his 
eye  for  his  audience.  ...  I  do  not  propose  to 
teach  him  how  to  entertain  by  a  display  of 
elocutionary  recitation,  which  is  child's  play, 
but  to  give  some  suggestions  that  may  enable 
him  to  reach  and  move  and  influence  men  by 
means  of  sermon,  lecture,  speech,  or  plea, 
which  is  man’s  work.” 

Tbe  primary  rule  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  teach¬ 
ing  is  expressed  in  the  title — to  wit,  that  speak¬ 
ers  can  cure  their  defects  by  carefully  listening 
to  their  own  voices  and  articulation — in  other 
words,  criticising  them  as  they  would  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  other  people,  ”  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them."  He  disdains  all  the  set 
formularies  and  artificialities  of  the  elocution 
teachers  with  infinite  disgust,  and  impresses 
the  fact  that  all  needed  help  can  be  had  by  the 
aid  of  ”  gumption,”  careful  attention,  and  a 
strong  will.  Most  men  can  easily  analyze 
what  pleases  them  in  a  really  effective  public 
speaker,  and  why  it  pleases  them.  Knowing, 
then,  how  these  effects  are  produced,  let  them 
set  to  work  intelligently  and  patiently  to  mas¬ 
ter  tbe  same  powers  for  themselves.  This  in¬ 
telligent  self-criticism  is  the  root  of  everything 
in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  he  is  more  than  half  right. 
Great  powers  can  never  be  attained  by  rule, 
they  can  only  be  developed  by  the  good  sense 
and  observation  of  the  man  himself.  Our 
author  does  not  claim  that  all  men  can  become 
public  speakers  of  excellence,  but  some  natural 
aptitudes  and  the  oratorical  temperament,  the 
essential  thing  of  all,  being  given,  it  is  easy  to 
make  these  gifts  effective  by  the  suggestions  he 
makes.  The  subject  of  public  speaking  is 
treated  in  its  different  aspects  in  an  easy, 
pungent,  epigrammatic  way,  and  made  lively 
with  much  anecdote.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  a  hard 
hitter,  and  in  his  pugnacity  and  desire  to  be 
original  we  think  he  occasionally  threshes  men 
of  straw,  but  never  threshes  old  straw.  He 
even  contradicts  himself  sometimes,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  amusing  and  instructive.  Most  of 
what  he  says  is  good  ”  horse”  sense,  to  bor¬ 
row  a  vulgarism,  and  those  who  would  culti¬ 
vate  oratory  will  find  in  these  lectures  plenty 
of  wise  and  useful  hints.  Unlike  most  books 
on  the  subject  it  is  thoroughly  readable.  He 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  knows  bow  to 
say  it. 


From  Dawn  to  Dusk,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Hunter  McCulloch,  Author  of  ”  How 
John’s  Wife  Made  Money  at  Home," 

“  Amour :  A  Drama,"  etc.  Philadelphia  : 
y.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Volumes  of  verse  are  so  frequent  that  they 
have  become  a  weariness  and  a  thorn  in  the 
ffesh.  Some  men  are  born  poets,  some  achieve 
poetry,  others  have  poetry  thrust  on  them  by 
their  own  vanity  or  innocent  enthusiasm. 
Such  men  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfel¬ 
low,  Whittier,  and  many  another  immortal 
name  are  baptized  from  birth  with  water  from 
Helicon.  To  sing  their  thoughts  in  glowing 
numbers,  to  put  their  imaginings  into  the 
swing,  the  cadence,  the  lift  of  metre  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  nature.  Prose  composition  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  ungrateful  task.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
author  can,  like  Lowell,  shine  through  e<ther 
medium,  and  it  is  for  just  this  reason  that 
Lowell,  however  noble  his  thought  and  splendid 
his  imaginative  power,  lacks  the  spontaneous 
musical  singing  power  which  stamps  the  verses 
of  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Burns,  Longfellow,  or 
Whittier.  There  are  poets  again  who,  without 
the  born  equipment  of  the  great  poet  either  in 
musical  form  or  largeness  of  utterance,  by  sheer 
dint  of  craft,  technical  skill,  and  pungent  epi¬ 
grammatic  thinking,  make  themselves  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  the  "  born”  poets.  Of  such  men  one 
at  once  singles  out  Pope,  the  glorious  dwarf, 
who  makes  even  the  more  spontaneous  and 
original  genius  of  Dryden  pale.  Of  those  who 
have  poetry  thrust  upon  them  by  their  own 
vanity  or  innocent  enthusiasm,  we  need  not 
cite  examples,  for  are  they  not  as  “  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallambrosa  "?  It  is  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  melancholy  that  the  reader  attempts 
to  peruse  a  volume  of  verses  by  these  poetry- 
makers.  He  thinks,  ”  I,  too.  once  tried  to 
perpetrate  such  follies,  and  wasted  many  a 
r:am  of  paper  and  much  unsuspecting  ink  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put,  but 
I  burned  these  efforts.  O  friend,  honest  and 
worthy  friend,  why  less  discreet !’’ 

To  quit  this  lighter  vein,  we  regret  to  find 
Mr.  McCulloch’s  verse,  for  the  most  part,  lack¬ 
ing  in  what  constitutes  poetry.  It  is  easy  to 
discover  earnest,  even  fine  thought,  great  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose,  clever  locutions,  and  now 
and  then  apt  imagery.  But  all  these  exist  in 
prose  composition  as  well.  Goethe’s  utter¬ 
ance,  that  "  the  heart  of  poetry  is  what  remains 
after  the  poetry  is  transformed  into  prose,”  is 
absolutely  false,  and  bis  own  marvellous  verse 
gave  the  lie  to  bis  criticism.  Poetry  derives 
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its  value  from  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  its 
special  form,  and  if  the  artistic  power  is  so  far 
lacking  as  to  force  its  defects  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  even  a  fine  thought  or  a  brilliant  fancy 
cannot  make  the  utterance  good  poetry.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  prose  poetry,  though  the 
phrase  is  in  the  mouths  of  many  who  ought  to 
know  better.  The  author,  whose  lucubrations 
in  verse  are  the  subject  of  this  notice,  appears 
to  us  to  lack  both  the  fine  internal  sense  of 
harmony  in  the  word  music  of  verse,  and  also 
to  be  a  bad  craftsman  in  the  technique  of  his 
work.  The  rhymes  are  frequently  not  only 
slovenly  but  dissonant,  and  the  rhythm  is  so 
faulty  in  many  a  verse  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  scan.  These  are  faults  of  the  gravest 
kind  in  the  poetic  aspirant.  But  it  is  not  merely 
with  faults  of  foim  that  we  have  to  do.  Mr. 
McCulloch,  with  no  unfrequent  aptness  and 
suggestiveness,  very  often  falls  into  the  bald 
commonplace  of  thought.  The  marriage  of 
felicity  of  phrase  and  music  of  rhythm  to  noble 
thought  is  a  delight,  but  when  we  have  neither, 
only  the  servant  putting  on  the  clothes  of  her 
lovely  mistress,  and  putting  them  on  askew,  as 
she  would  slattern  rags,  the  effect  is  distress¬ 
ing.  But  why  break  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel  ? 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on  and  cite 
instances  of  verse  bad,  both  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance,  for  the  volume  before  us  is  replete  with 
them,  and  our  space  is  too  valuable.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples  of  poetic 
expression  in  this  collection  by  no  means  lack¬ 
ing  in  felicity,  and  thought  sufficiently  strong 
and  suggestive  to  catch  the  attention.  Our 
complaint  is  that  the  faults  we  have  pointed 
out  are  far  too  common  to  permit  us  to  credit 
the  author  with  that  fine  artistic  temperament 
and  craftsmanlike  skill  which  are  satisfied  only 
with  the  best.  We  will  not  say  that  he  does 
not  know  the  best. 
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The  Academy,  commenting  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  last  volume  of  the  “Arabian  Nights,” 
says :  “  And  so  Sir  Richard  Burton  ends, 
‘  to  his  sorrow,’  the  labors  of  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury.  Who  shall  say  that  he  has  not  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  putting  before  Orientalists  and 
other  students  a  manual  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
East,  vivified  by  his  own  genius,  learning,  and 
plainness  of  speech  ?’’ 

The  King  of  Italy  has  presented  a  copy  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia”  to  the  City  Library 
of  Trieste,  a  gift  which  has  excited  a  good  deal 


of  comment,  as  Trieste  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  spot  in  “  Italia  irredenta."  The  Com¬ 
munal  Council  has,  a  Naples  correspondent 
says,  accepted  the  book  with  “  affectionate 
thanks." 

T HE  Bolton  Weekly  Journal  is  going  to  print 
the  parish  registers  of  Bolton  from  1570  to 
1850,  and  transcribe  an  earlier  register  pre¬ 
served  at  Chester. 

Three  important  libraries  of  deceased  pro¬ 
fessors  have  lately  been  sold  in  Berlin— that  of 
Prof.  Scherer,  which  was  bought  for  28,000 
marks  by  an  American  university  ;  that  of  the 
historian  Waitz,  which  fetched  16,000  marks  ; 
and  that  of  Prof.  MUllenhoff,  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  new  Germanische  Seminar 
of  the  University  of  Berlin.  Scherer’s  library 
is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  pri¬ 
vate  collections  in  Germany. 

Don  L.  de  Eguilaz  y  Yanguas,  professor 
in  the  university  of  Granada,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  (imprenta  de  La  Lealtad,  Granada)  a 
Glosario  etimoUgico  de  las  palabras  Espanolas  de 
origen  oriental.  The  work  deals  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  also,  and  with  all  the  other  dialects  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Oriental  languages  treated 
are  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Malay,  Persian,  and 
Turkish.  It  is  thus  fuller  and  more  extensive 
than  the  Glossaire  of  Dozy  and  Engelmann, 
whose  derivations  are  constantly  discussed, 
and  whose  work  it  will  probably  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  supersede. 

Admiral  Mehmeo  Pasha,  who,  like  some 
other  Ottoman  naval  officers,  was  educated  in 
England,  has  published  in  Turkish  an  illus¬ 
trated  work  on  naval  tactics,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  that  language.  The  few  Turkish  offi¬ 
cials  who  speak  English  chiefly  belong  to  the 
navy. 

H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a  translation  of  the  interesting 
“  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth.” 
The  translation  will  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  length  from  the  pen  of  her 
Royal  Highness,  which  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  influence  which  the  Margravine 
possessed  on  the  mind  and  actions  of  her  illus¬ 
trious  brother  Frederick  the  Great.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  ready  before  Easter  and  published 
by  Mr.  Stott. 

Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  the  successor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Birch  at  the  British  Museum,  has 
been  elected  also  to  succeed  him  as  president 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archxology. 
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Prof,  de  Goeje,  of  Leiden,  and  Dr.  Bret- 
Bchneiderhave  been  elected  foreign  correspond* 
ing  members  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Insciiptions, 
in  the  place  of  two  Englishmen  who  died  re¬ 
cently —Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas. 

M.  Ch.  Waddington  has  published  (Paris  : 
Picard)  a  paper  that  he  read  recently  before 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  In  oppo¬ 
sition  to  what  may  be  called  the  German  point 
of  view,  started  by  Schleiermacher  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Trendelenburg — which  would  classify 
the  dialogues  on  d  priori  grounds  according  to 
their  contents — he  adopts  the  conservative 
theory,  based  upon  external  evidence,  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  country  by  Grote.  He  accepts, 
therefore,  the  received  canon  of  Plato’s  works. 
He  maintains  that  Plato  wrote  nothing  during 
the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  Apologia 
was  his  first  work.  Following  Aristotle  (Met. 
xiii.  4)  and  Cicero  (De  Fin.  v.  19),  and  here  at 
variance  with  Grote,  he  argues  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  between  the  views  of  the 
historical  Socrates  and  those  of  Plato  himself. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Plato’s  relations  with  Archytas,  and  of 
his  visits  to  Sicily,  may  be  traced  in  the  Pyth¬ 
agorean  allusions  of  the  Timaeus,  and  in  the 
letters  and  in  the  political  disquisitions  of  the 
RespuHica  and  the  Leges.  M.  Waddington’s 
paper  is  reviewed  by  M.  F.  Picavet  in  the  Revue 
Critique  of  January  3. 

The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  press  in 
Italy  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  frequently  observed  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  ;  but  it  has  seldom  been  brought  so 
forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  student  as  in  the 
classified  list  of  Monuments  of  the  Early  Print¬ 
ers,  one  of  Mr.  Quaritch’s  catalogues,  of  which 
the  second  part  contains  the  section  "  Italy,” 
and  is  on  the  point  of  publication.  Such  a  de¬ 
velopment  would  seem  incredible  in  our  own 
days.  Town  after  town  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  time.  Even  in  out-of-the  way  places 
the  typographer  established  himself  or  was 
called  in,  found  protection  and  encouragement 
from  lords  and  scholars,  and  printed  works  of 
the  highest  importance.  Books  of  exceptional 
value  and  magnitude,  such  as  Murray,  and 
Longman,  and  Didot,  and  Brockhaus  produce 
occasionally  and  at  intervals  now,  were  brought 
out  by  hundreds  in  the  cities  of  luly  before 
ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of 
the  art.  Any  one  who  wants  statistics  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning 


in  Italy  had  better  examine  Mr.  Quaritch’s 
No.  II. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  persons  for 
whom  Lord  Byron  had  the  greatest  respect, 
and  whose  advice  in  literary  and  other  matters 
he  was  willing  to  follow,  were  William  Gifford 
and  Walter  Scott.  In  1813  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray  that  ”  the  kindest  letter  he  had  ever 
received  in  all  his  life”  wa.s  from  Mr.  Gifford. 
That  letter  has  recently  been  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  Lady  Byron,  and  by  permission 
of  Lord  Wentworth  will  be  published  in  the 
second  number  of  Murray' s  Magazine,  along 
with  one  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  full  of  admi¬ 
rable  advice  ;  but  the  leading  feature  in  ”  Byro- 
niana,”  No.  3,  is  a  copy  of  verses,  the  last 
Lord  Byron  ever  wrote,  found  after  his  death 
among  his  papers  at  Missolonghi,  which  have 
never  yet  seen  the  light— indeed,  none  of  these 
Byroniana  fragments  has  ever  been  seen  by 
any  former  editor. 

Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  of  the  ”  News¬ 
paper  Fiction  Bureau”  at  Bolton,  have  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  with  authors  for  the  si¬ 
multaneous  publication  in  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world  of  over  a  dozen  novels 
during  the  year  which  has  just  begun.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  will  be  illustrated.  Among  the 
writers  are  Miss  Braddon.  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
Mr.  James  Gram,  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  and 
Mr.  W.  Westall.  The  same  firm  have  also 
organized  a  series  of  one-volume  stories,  to 
include  contributions  from  the  pens  of  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr.  D.  Christie  Murray,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ”  Molly  Bawn.”  Other  novels  by  pop¬ 
ular  authors  will  also  be  published  during  the 
year.  Besides,  Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son  have 
arranged  for  stories  by  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell, 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Mr.  H.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard.  The  one  by  the  author  of  ”  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Mines”  will  be  the  first  he  has  written 
for  publication  by  a  newspaper  syndicate. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
approved  of  the  suggestion  made  to  them  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi,  to 
bold  an  exhibition  within  the  walls  of  the 
Museum  of  such  objects  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  as  would  come  within  the  scope  and 
province  of  the  Angio-Jewish  Historical  Ex¬ 
hibition,  to  be  opened  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
April  next. 

Don  Eduardo  Toda  has  printed  in  the 
Boletin  of  the  Institucion  libre  de  Enzeflanza 
of  October  15  (Madrid)  translations  of  some  of 
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the  graffiti  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  of  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  at  Cairo.  They 
cover  a  range  of  five  centuries,  and  are  still 
being  added  to.  The  majority  are  unsigned 
and  religious — a  profession  of  faith  and  an  ora 
pro  nobis,  others  are  lamentations  over  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  life,  two  are  amatory,  one  of 
which,  in  Turkish,  is  more  refined  than  might 
have  been  expected.  It  is  to  this  effect : 

“  Oh  I  thou  beloved  of  my  heart,  thou  delicate  loul. 
Would  that  thy  beauty  were  a  garden  flower. 

And  1,  the  poor  slave  of  thy  love  who  weep  thee  afar. 
The  gardener  who  then  would  tend  thee  forever,'’ 

The  Athenaum  takes  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  strong  growing  attachment  of  many 
cultivated  Americans  for  England  in  a  brief 
obituary  notice  of  an  American  who  spent 
several  years  at  Oxfotd  in  special  studies  : 
“  Mr.  Breatley  was  one  of  that  growing  class 
of  Ameticans  who  look  upon  England  as  their 
old  huine,  and  feel  divided  from  it  by  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Atlantic.  The  old  animosities 
are  completely  forgotten,  and  the  love  of  the 
old  country  is  more  intense  with  them  than 
with  many  Englishmen.  They  are,  in  fact, 
Englishmen  who  happen  to  live  in  America, 
and  who  prefer  some  of  the  American  institu¬ 
tions,  though  by  no  means  all.  Many  of  them, 
when  they  have  to  leave  us,  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  may  come  back  again. 
No  one  yearned  more  truly  to  see  bis  old  Ox¬ 
ford  friends  once  more  than  he  whose  death  is 
now  mourned,  and  whose  upright  bearing  and 
genial  kindliness  will  long  be  remembered 
among  us.” 

The  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  **  Hun¬ 
dred  Merry  Tales,"  1526,  from  the  unique  per¬ 
fect  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Gdttingen, 
will  be  ready  shortly.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  notes,  a  glossarial  index,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  editor,  Mr.  W.  Carew  Haz- 
litt,  will  make  an  effort  to  throw  light  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  earliest  jest-book  in  the 
English  language.  Only  125  copies  are  to  be 
printed,  and  the  size  will  strictly  follow  the 
original,  which  is  a  small  folio. 

The  University  of  ZOrich  opened  its  Winter- 
Semester  (1886-87)  with  482  matriculated  stu¬ 
dents,  the  largest  number  since  its  foundation. 
They  are  divided  among  the  faculties  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  theology,  41  ;  jurisprudence,  56  (i  fe¬ 
male)  ;  medicine,  241  (36  female);  philosophy, 
144  (18  female).  In  addition  to  the  "  Imma- 
trikulirten,"  there  is  also  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  so-called  "  Hbrer.” 


The  next  volume  In  the  series  of  Eminent 
Women  will  be  Mrs.  Siddons,  written  by  Mrs. 

A.  Kennard. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the 
first  copy  issued  of  Lady  Burton’s  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Webster,  one  of  the  per-  i 

manent  staff  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
and  editor  of  the  Seottisk  Geographical  Maga-  | 

sine,  has  been  elected  to  the  librarianship  of 
Edinburgh  University,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  John  Small.  There  were  in  all  more  than 
seventy  candidates. 

The  memoirs  of  Count  Beust  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  this  month.  They  are  not 
quite  complete.  Count  Beust  having  been 
prevented  by  illness  from  continuing  the  nar¬ 
rative  beyond  the  close  of  his  tenure  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy  in  London.  Their  title  is 
"  Three  Quarters  of  a  Century.” 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Church  Militant.— The  following 
story  from  ”  The  Reminiscences”  of  Sir 
Francis  H.  Doyle  was  told  to  the  author  by  a 
parson  who  bad  served  in  the  Hussars  : — "  ‘  As 
you  may  suppose,  sir,  while  in  the  Hussars 
my  life  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  life  of 
other  young  officers.  Among  other  things,  I 
became  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  ;  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Jackson,  sir?’ 
Now,  at  Eton,  though  not  equal  to  Shrewsbury 
men  in  the  manipulation  of  Greek  particles, 
we  were  strong  in  our  knowledge  of  Boxiana, 
so  I  answered  him  without  a  moment’s  pause. 

*  Of  course  I  have  ;  why,  he  beat  the  Jew  Men¬ 
doza  in  ten  minutes.’  Then  his  heart  warmed 
to  me  at  once,  and  he  replied  :  ‘  True,  sir,  as 
you  observe,  he  beat  the  Jew  Mendoza  in  ten 
minutes  ;  and,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  I  reckon 
myself  to  have  been  his  favorite  pupil.  On 
arriving  at  my  post  I  found  my  parishioners 
in  a  thoroughly  barbarous  condition.  One  of 
their  habits  was  that  the  women  stripped  to 
the  waist,  with  their  hair  cut  short,  had  to  fight 
pitched  battles  in  the  public-house,  their  hus¬ 
bands  giving  them  knees,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
cepted  rights  of  pugilism.  I  resolved  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  and  a  contest  having  been 
arranged  between  two  renowned  champion- 
esses,  I  stepped  into  the  arena  and  forbade  it. 
Upon  this  the  bully  of  the  place  turned  upon 
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me.  "  Very  good,”  said  I,  “  off  with  your 
coat.”  No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  took 
the  place  of  the  ladies,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  thanks  to  the  instructions  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Jackson,  I  had  given  him  such  a  thrashing 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and 
troubled  me  no  more.  Then,  sir,  I  began  to 
get  confidence  in  my  parish  ;  they  said  “  the 
parson  war  a  mon.”  ’  ” 

Russian  Port  Improvements  in  the 
Black  Sea. — Russia  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  the  port  improvements  she  has  taken  in 
hand  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  upon  which  she 
proposes  to  spend  a  million  sterling.  At 
Novorossisk,  which  is  to  be  the  outlet  for  the 
railways  of  the  Cis-Caucasian  region,  the  en¬ 
gineers  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past, 
and  nearly  i,ooo  navvies  are  being  assembled 
for  vigorous  operations  during  the  winter. 
The  first  work  to  be  taken  in  hand  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  mole  of  concrete  qoo  yards  long, 
which  will  terminate  with  a  turret  and  light¬ 
house.  The  blocks  of  concrete  to  be  used  are 
to  have  an  average  weight  of  27  tons,  and 
many  are  already  being  placed  in  position. 
Along  the  mole  a  branch  will  be  extended  from 
the  Rostoff- Vladikavkaz  Railway.  This  will 
be  employed  principally  for  grain,  of  which  the 
export  from  Novorossisk  is  expected  to  reach 
100,000  tons  a  year.  With  regard  to  petroleum 
which  will  rank  next  to  corn  as  an  article  of 
export,  a  special  haven  will  be  erected  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  new  port.  The  bay  of 
Novorossisk  is  so  large  that  its  land-locked 
waters  afford  means  of  establishing  a  dozen 
different  ports,  and  thus  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  one  part  of  it  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  petroleum.  The  site  selected  for  the 
new  port  being  situated  on  the  side  of  the  bay 
opposite  to  the  town,  the  latter  is  to  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  shifted  thither.  At  Batoum,  the 
works  for  enlarging  the  port  are  being  pushed 
on  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Bung6,  a  nephew 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  who  is  one  of  the 
contractors  for  the  undertaking.  The  cost  of 
the  improvement  will  be  ;^38o,ooo.  and  most 
of  the  work  is  to  be  completed  within  a  twelve- 
month. — Engineering. 

The  Finances  of  Peru. — The  estimates  of 
the  Peruvian  Finance  Minister  for  1887-88,  of 
which  the  details  have  just  reached  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  of  a  very  gloomy  character.  The 
revenue  for  the  two  years  is  estimated  at 
6,551,000  dois.  per  annum,  of  which  the  bulk 
is  derived  from  the  Customs  duties  ;  the  guano, 


railway,  and  telegraph  receipts  figuring  for 
next  to  nothing.  The  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  q,3ii,ooo  dols.  per  annum,  showing  a  deficit 
of  no  less  than  3,260,000  dols.  per  annum.  To 
cover  this,  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  poll  lax  of 
from  2  to  2f  dols.  per  head  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  this  tax,  even  if  adopted  by  the  new 
Ministry,  will  realize  anything  like  the  amount 
required.  If  not,  the  unwieldy  internal  debt 
will  be,  no  doubt,  still  further  increased.  Al¬ 
together,  Peru  appears  to  be  financially  in  a 
hopeless  condition,  and  it  is  clear  that  her 
foreign  creditors  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
her.  In  fact,  to  do  them  justice,  they  do  not 
seem  to  expect  anything,  but  centre  their  hopes 
upon  Chili,  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  as¬ 
sume  any  obligations  in  regard  to  the  Peruvian 
Debt. — Economist. 

The  Language  of  Monkeys.— In  the  way 
of  language  monkeys  manifest  their  passions, 
emotions,  desires  and  fears  by  cries  and  gest¬ 
ures,  emphasized  by  significant  accents,  which 
vary  with  the  species.  Monkeys  and  children, 
together  with  savages  and  uneducated  people 
of  civilized  nations,  manifest  an  inclination  to 
mimic  the  gestures  and  motions  of  all  persons 
whom  they  see.  We  think  that  this  trait  is 
especially  prominent  in  monkeys,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  might  be  cited  to  show  that 
mankind,  old  and  young,  share  it  with  them. 
The  attitude  and  the  sagacity  of  monkeys  are 
so  human  that  some  savages  believe  that  it  is 
out  of  maliciousness  that  they  do  not  talk.  In 
fact,  a  monkey  might  pass  for  a  dumb  man, 
because  he  does  not  articulate  the  consonants 
clearly,  as  we  do  ;  but  not  all  men  have  this 
power  of  articulation  in  an  equal  degree.  We 
have  stammerers  by  birth  and  by  habit.  Some 
savage  tribes  have  a  scanty  alphabet,  compli¬ 
cated  by  clicks  and  nasal  and  guttural  sounds 
that  cannot  be  imagined  till  they  are  heard. 
All  monkeys  have  voices,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  strong  ones.  Excepting  the  solitary 
and  taciturn  orang-outang,  the  species  which 
live  in  troops  are  chatterers,  and  keep  up  a 
great  hubbub.  The  principal  tones  of  their 
noisy  and  rapid  language,  with  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sounds,  may  also  be 
found  in  the  languages  of  the  most  savage  peo¬ 
ples.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  complex, 
guttural  and  harsh  articulations,  with  few  vari¬ 
ations.  But  the  alphabets  of  some  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  and  Melanesian  nations  are  not  much 
richer.  In  both  it  is  generally  the  labials 
which  are  wanting.  Laughter  is  not  wholly 
peculiar  to  men,  for  some  monkeys  have  a 
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noisy  and  explosive  laugh  analogous  to  ours. 
Cook  has  stated  that  natives  of  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides  express  their  joy  by  a  kind  of  guttural 
whistle,  analogous  to  the  jerky,  rattling  laugh 
of  some  monkeys.  Monkeys  are  also  capable 
of  showing  sorrow  and  weeping  ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  on  their  faces  the  equivalents 
of  the  physiognomical  changes  which  in  man 
answer  to  the  expression  of  his  various  emo¬ 
tions.  Among  these  are  the  drawing  back  of 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  the  contraction 
of  the  lower  eyelid,  which  constitute  the  mon¬ 
key’s  smile,  and  the  depression  of  the  eye¬ 
brow  and  forehead  in  anger.  —Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Norwegian  HospiTALfTY. — In  no  land  is 
hospitality  more  open-handed  and  more  un¬ 
affected  than  in  Norway,  and  though  these 
features  are  naturally  becoming  blunted  along 
the  beaten  lines  of  travel,  the  genuine  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  fine  “  gentlemanly  ”  feeling,  and 
entire  absence  of  that  sordidness  which  is  so 
often  seen  even  in  primitive  regions,  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  unprejudiced  observer.  Nor 
is  etiquette  ignored  by  even  the  rudest  of  the 
people.  In  the  cities  the  stranger  is  apt  to 
make  many  blunders.  In  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  less  marked,  though  perhaps 
the  visitor  will  be  less  conscious  of  its  pres¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  farmer  is  that,  when  visiting  a  friend, 
he  must  ignore  all  the  preparations  made  for 
his  entertainment.  He  will  see  the  coffee 
roasted,  and  the  cups  set  out,  and  then,  just 
when  the  good  wife  is  about  to  offer  him  her 
hospitality,  he  gets  up,  bids  the  family  good- 
by,  and  is  only  persuaded  to  remain  after  some 
resistance.  Every  cup  must  be  filled  to  over* 
flowing,  otherwise  the  host  would  be  thought 
stingy.  When  milk,  brandy,  or  beer  is  offered, 
the  guest  invariably  begs  that  it  will  not  "  be 
wasted  on  him,”  and  then,  after  emptying  the 
cup,  declares  that  “  it  is  too  much" — going 
through  the  same  formalities,  it  may  be,  three 
or  four  limes.  In  the  farm-houses,  or  upland 
”  saeters,"  the  guest  is  left  to  eat  alone,  silver 
forks  and  spoons  being  often  substituted  for 
the  carved  wooden  ones  used  by  the  family, 
and  a  fine  white  cloth  for  the  bare  board  which 
serves  well  enough  on  ordinary  occasions. 
To  a  punctilious  guest  this  may  not  be  a  draw¬ 
back,  for  at  the  family  table,  as,  indeed,  among 
the  peasants  in  Scandinavia  everywhere,  the 
different  individuals  dip  their  spoons  into  the 
same  dishes  of  "  grbd  ”  and  sour  milk  ;  but 
for  any  one  desirous  of  studying  a  people,  a 


load  of  foreign  prejudice  is  a  grievous  burden 
to  carry  about.  When  a  child  is  born  the  wife 
of  every  neighbor  cooks  a  dish  of  “  fl5degr0d  ” 
(pmrridge  made  with  cream  instead  of  milk), 
and  brings  it  to  the  convalescent,  there  being 
a  good  deal  of  rivalry  among  the  matrons  to 
outdo  each  other  in  the  quality  and  size  of  the 
dish.  When  any  one  has  taken  food  in  a 
Scandinavian  house  he  shakes  hands  with  the 
host  and  hostess  in  rising  from  table,  and  says 
“  Tak  for  mad”  ("Thanks  for  food"),  to 
which  they  reply,  "  Veil  bekomme''  ("  May  it 
agree  with  you”).  In  many  parts  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  all  the  guests  shake  hands  with  each 
other,  and  repeat  the  latter  formula ;  and  in 
Norway,  at  least,  it  is  the  fashion  for  a  guest 
to  call  on  the  hostess  a  few  days  later,  and  when 
she  appears  to  gravely  say,  "  Tak  for  sidst” 
("Thanks  for  last  time"),  great  gravity  on 
this  formal  visit  being  a  matk  of  good  breed¬ 
ing. — Peoples  of  the  World. 

A  Jewish  Pirate. — The  Jews  have  played 
many  parts  in  their  day,  but  not  even  the  most 
virulent  anti-Semites  have  ever  suggested  that 
they  at  any  time  affected  buccaneering.  Per¬ 
haps  they  would  say,  in  their  amiable  way, 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  pluck.  The  fact, 
however,  remains,  that  they  have  produced  at 
least  one  pirate  of  distinction,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  recall  it,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because 
of  his  distinction  as  because  his  story  contains 
some  touches  of  humanity  rare  in  the  bloody 
chronicles  of  the  Skull  and  Cross-bones.  He 
flourished  in  the  East  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  golden  age  of  Ottoman  Judaism,  when 
Juan  Miquez  was  almost  the  greatest  person¬ 
age  in  Turkey  ;  when  Solomon  Ashkenazi  was 
Court  physician  and  the  most  trusted  Council¬ 
lor  of  the  Padishah  ;  when  Esther  Khiera  was 
private  secretary  to  the  Sultana  and  corre¬ 
sponded  in  her  own  name  with  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  when  the  Jews  were  so  powerful 
that  one  of  them  was  nominated  to  the  Vice- 
Sultanship  of  what  is  to-day  Roumania.  The 
Arabs  called  him  Sinam,  the  Turks  Ciefut 
Pasha,  and  the  Italians  II  Giudeo.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  name  of  II  Giudeo,  or  "  The 
Jew,"  that  he  is  remembered,  and,  under  this 
name,  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  State  papers  of  the  period.  Born  at 
Smyrna  of  Jewish  parentage,  he  abandoned  the 
religion  of  bis  fathers  when  still  a  boy.  Little 
is  known  of  his  youth,  but  it  seems  that  be 
early  developed  vagrant  and  predatory  tastes, 
and,  after  some  years  spent  in  service  on  vari¬ 
ous  vessels,  joined  a  piratical  crew.  He  soon 
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dUtinguished  himself  among  the  Bedouins  of  on  their  side.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  was 
the  sea,  and  the  next  that  is  heard  of  him  is  as  11  Giudeo’s  favorite  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years 
a  leader  among  them.  After  the  conquest  of  old,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  serving  as  a 
Rhodes  the  pirates  infested  the  Mediterranean  sort  of  cabin-boy  on  board  of  one  of  the  cap¬ 
like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  but  II  Giudeo  tured  Moorish  vessels.  The  child  fell  to  the 
surpassed  them  all  in  astuteness  and  in  an  in-  share  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  who  caused 
timate  knowledge  of  the  creeks  and  hiding-  him  to  be  baptized,  had  him  educated  in  ail 
places  along  the  coasts  and  among  the  islands,  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
Monte  Argentaro,  Elba,  Ponza,  he  knew  them  day,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  house, 
all,  and  could  play  at  hide-and-seek  among  “  where  he  lived  honored  and  beloved  by 
them  with  his  swift  and  treacherous  galleys,  all."  Meanwhile  II  Giudeo  was  advanced  to 
He  bad  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  of  them,  and  even  greater  honors  by  the  Sultan.  Escaped 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  from  the  disaster  of  La  Goletta  and  of  Tunis 
Roman  States.  For  the  most  part  he  was  sue-  be  was  nominated  by  the  Sultan  Admiral  of 
cessful  and  almost  unmolested  in  bis  maraud-  the  fleet  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  principal  scope 
ing  expeditions.  But  once  three  ships  belong-  of  which  was  to  harass  and  oppose  the  Portu- 
ing  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  commanded  guese,  whose  progress  in  the  Indies  was  giving 
by  Captain  Paolo  Vettori,  made  a  raid  upon  nmbrage  to  Soliman.  II  Giudeo’s  head-quar- 
the  robbers  and  captured  some  of  their  ga'leys  ters  were  at  Silez.  He  was  enormously 
off  Gianutri,  a  tiny  islet  of  the  Tuscan  Archi-  wealthy,  powerful,  and  honored.  But  the  ter- 
pelago.  But  this  was  a  comparatively  unim-  rible  pirate  had  a  heart.  It  is  evident  that  his 
portant  check  to  II  Giudeo.  None  the  less  for  apostasy  had  not  cancelled  the  strong  parental 
it  did  he  scour  the  Mediterranean  to  his  own  affection  so  characteristic  of  his  race  and  of  the 
great  profit  and  the  terror  of  the  littoral  popu-  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  he  never 
lations.  In  1533  we  find  him  triumphantly  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  son.  Nearly 
carrying  off  from  near  Messina  three  vessels  ten  years  after  the  disaster  of  Tunis,  Barba¬ 
belonging  to  Andrea  Doria,  laden  with  silk — a  rossa  attacked  the  island  of  Elba,  which  was  a 
very  rich  prize.  In  1535  he  defended  La  Goletta  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino.  He 

with  a  body  of  6,000  Turkish  troops  against  the  threatened  to  ravage  the  island  with  fire  and 

Christian  armies  commanded  by  Charles  V.  in  sword  if  II  Giudeo’s  son  were  not  given  up  to 
person.  The  Moslems  made  a  valorous  de-  him.  This  act  appears  k)  have  been  dictated 
fence,  but  were  overpowered  and  compelled  less  by  friendship  for  his  comrade  in  piracy 
to  fly  to  Tunis,  where  Barbarossa  was  then  than  by  greed  of  gain.  There  is  little  doubt 
reigning,  having  forcibly  seized  that  kingdom  that  he  expected  the  Prince  to  pay  a  heavy  ran- 
from  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Berber  som  for  the  youth  to  whom  he  had  become  at- 
dynasty  of  the  H.\fsit.  Within  the  city  of  Tunis  tached.  Only  a  short  time  previous  the  Re- 
at  that  time  were  upward  of  10,000  Christian  public  of  Genoa  had  been  brought  to  the 
slaves  taken  by  the  pirates.  These  were  Span-  humiliation  of  buying  him  off  from  destroying 
iards,  French,  Germans,  and,  more  numerous  Savona,  However,  the  young  man  at  once 

than  all,  Italians  ;  people  of  both  sexes  and  declared  himself  willing  to  go  and  see  his 

all  ages  and  conditions,  merchants,  soldiers,  father,  but  stipulated  that  the  dominions  of  his 
knights,  sailors,  priests.  These  unfortunates,  benefactor,  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  should  be 
on  the  first  approach  of  the  Christian  army,  respected.  Accordingly  the  baptized  son  of 
had  been  huddled  into  some  underground  cav-  II  Giudeo  set  out  for  Egypt,  where  his  father 
erns  called  the  Gune,  originally  intended  for  awaited  him.  But  when  one  day  he  appeared 
storing  grain.  Barbarossa,  seeing  the  fortune  before  him,  a  handsome  and  elegant  cavalier, 
of  war  go  against  him,  absolutely  proposed  richly  attired,  and  surrounded  by  a  train  of 
to  massacre  all  these  helpless  wretches,  and  servants  and  attendants,  the  old  man  embraced 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  his  atrocious  his  long-lost  son  in  such  a  paroxysm  and 
purpose.  II  Giudeo  chiefly  opposed  It,  and  it  transport  of  joy  that  "  his  heart  burst  and  he 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  intercession  that  the  fell  dead."  The  circumstance  is  well  attested 
prisoners’  lives  were  saved.  This  victory  of  by  Bosio,  Mambrino,  Jovious,  etc.  And,  as 
La  Goletta  was  of  considerable  importance  for  Padre  Guglielmott!  remarks,  II  Giudeo  was 
the  Christian  arms.  Besides  utterly  routing  probably  the  only  one  of  the  dreaded  company 
and  dispersing  the  enemy,  the  Christians  capt-  of  Moorish  pirates  to  whom  it  could  possibly 
ured  all  the  Moslem  ships,  without  losing  one  have  happened. — Jewish  World, 


